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Of CHARLES V. and Francis I. till the Elec« 
tion of CHARLES to the Empire in 1519. 
Of the Emperor MAXINILIAN's project to 
get himſelf elected Pope. Of che Battle of 
MARIGNAN, | 

T the time that Charles V. came to the 
A poſſeſſion of the imperial throne, the em- 
pire was no longer at the diſpoſal of the 

popes, as it formerly had been, and the empe- 
rors had relinquiſhed their claims upon Rome. 

Theſe reciprocal pretenſions reſembled the 

empty titles of king of France, which the Eng- 

liſn monarchs ſtill continue to aſſume, and of 
king of Navarre, which is {till retained by the 
king of France. | 
The parties of the Guelphs and Gibellines 
were almoſt entirely forgotten. Maximilian had 
Vol. IV, | ac- 
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2 Or CHARLES V. 


acquired only a few towns in Faly, which he 
had taken from the Venetians in conſequence of 


his ſucceſs in the league of Cambray ; but he 


fell upon a new method of bringing both Rome 
and Italy under the dominion of the emperors z 
which was, to get himſelf elected pope after the 


death of Julius II. as he was become a widower 


by the death of his wife, who was daughter to 
Galeas Maria Sforza, duke of Milan. There 

2 are {till to be ſeen two letters, written 
1512 with his own hand; one to his daughter 
Margaret, governante of the Low Countries, and 
the other to the lord of Chievres, fully diſplay- 


ing this intention. 
Who can tell what might have happened, if 


the imperial and pontifical crowns had been both 
placed on ong head + ? The ſyſtem of Europe 
would 


2 — 1 


+ Had Maximilian been elected pope, he would have re- 
ſigned the imperial crown to his grandſon Charles, as we 
learn from his own letter to his daughter Margaret, ducheſs 
dowager of Savoy, and governante of the Low Countries, 
As the letter is curious and charaQteriſtic, we ſhall endea- 
vour to tranſlate it for the reader's amuſement, from the 


 barbarous French in which it is written. 


« Moſt dear, and moſt beloved daughter, I have received 
the advice you ſent me by Guillain Fingun, our wardrobe. 


Keeper ; an advice on which we have ſtill more maturely - 


deliberated, and we find no good reaſon why we ſhould 


marry downright ; but we have carried our deliberation, and 


will ſtill farther, being reſolved never more to cohabit with 


a naked woman. 


„And we to-morrow ſend biſhop Gurck to Rome, to the 
pope, that fome means may be found to agree with him, that 
te ſhall take us as his coadjutor, in order, that after his 
death, we may be affured of the papacy, and become a 


Prieſt, and after be a ſaint ; and after my death you ml | 


* . 
bo * 
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and FRANCIS . 3 


would have undergone great changes, as it did, 
though in a different manner, under Charles V. 


% —_—— 
MMA 


of neceſſity be conſtrained to pay me adoration, of which I 
ſhall be very proud. | 

« On this ſubject 1 ſent a meſſenger to the king of Ar- 
Tagon, to defire he would help me to accompliſh this aim z 
which he is content to do, on condition that I reſign the 
empire to our common grandchild Charles, with which I 
am content alſo, 

«© The people and nobility of Rome have made an alli- 
ance againſt the French and Spaniards, and are twenty 
thouſand fighting men ; and they have aſſured me they will 


be for us, in order to make me a pope, on account of my 


Nation, and as being of the empire of Germany, and they 
will have neither Frenchman nor Arragoneſe, nor even a 
Venetian. 

<< likewiſe begin to canvaſs among the cardinals, with 
whom two or three hundred thouſand ducats would do me 
great ſervice, conſidering the partiality which is already be- 
t wixt us. : 

« The king of Arragon has given his ambaſſador to un- 
derſtand, that he will lay his commands upon the Spaniſh 
Cardinals, to facilitate our election to the papacy. 

© I beg you will keep this affair a little while ſecret ; 
though in a few days I am afraid every body will know of 
it ; for it is hardly poſſible to tranſact ſuch a great affair 
with ſecrecy, in which ſo many people are concerned, and 
ſo much money, intereſt, and canvaſſing required. Adieu. 
Given under the hand of your good father, Maximilianus; 
future pope ; the 18th day of September. | 

“The pope has ſtill bis double tertian, and cannot live 
much longer. 

„To my good daughter, the archducheſs of Auſtria, 
—_ of Savoy, &c. to be delivered into her own 

ands.“ | 

In order to bribe the cardinals, Maximilian had nego- 
tiated a loan from the famous rich merchants of Augſburg, 
called the Fuggers, or rather Fouckars, to whom he was 
to have pawned the imperial ornaments, and made over 
one third of the papal revenues, until they ſhould have been 


reimburſed, 
5 B 2 Im- 
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Or CHARLES v. 


Immediately upon the death of Maxi- 
milian, when the affair of indulgencies, 
and Luther's ſchiſm, began to divide Germany, 
Francis I. king of France, and Charles of Auſ- 


4 _ 


tria, king of Spain, of the Two Sicilies, and 


Navarre, and ſovereign of the ſeventeen pro- 
vinces of the Low Countries, openly canvaſſed 
for the empire, at the time when Germany, 
threatened with an invaſion from the Turk, 
ſtood in need of ſuch a chief as Francis, or 
Charles of Auſtria, The imperial crown had 
never before been diſputed by ſuch potent 
princes. Francis I. who was elder than his 
competitor by five years, ſeemed the moſt de- 
ſerving of it, by the great actions which he had 
lately performed. 
Immediately after his acceſhon to the crown 
of France, in 1515, the republic of Genoa had, 
through the cabals of its own citizens, put itſelf 
again under the French dominion ; upon which, 
Francis haſtened into Italy, as his predeceſſors 
had done. | 
The firſt thing to be done was to conquer 
Milan, which had been loſt by Lewis XII. and 
wreſt it again from the unfortunate family of 
the Sforzas. In this enterprize he was joined 
by the Venctians, who wanted to recover Vero- 
na, which had been taken from them by Maxi- 
milian; and he had againſt him pope Leo X. 
an active and intriguing man, and the emperor 
Maximilian, now worn out with age, and inca- 
Pable of doing any thing': but his moſt dan- 
gerous opponents were the Swiſs, who were 
always at enmity with France, ſince their diſ- 
putes with Lewis XII. and continually ſpirited 
up by Matthew Schaner, cardinal of Sion, we 
. | who 
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who at that time took the title of defenders of 
the pontiffs, and protectors of the Italian 
rinces z titles which had for above ten years 
— more than imaginary. | 
The king, while he was marching towards 
Milan, continued to amuſe them with negocia- 
tions; and the cardinal of Sion, on his ſide, who 
had taught this nation the arts of diſſimulation 
and deceit, amuſed the king with vain promiſes, 
till the Swiſs, having. certain advice of the arri- 
val of the military cheſt, thought they might at 
one ſtroke make themſelves maſters of this trea- 
fure and the king's perſon, and deliver ltaly 
ftom its fears. : p - 
Accordingly five and twenty thouſand 
Swiſs, — St. Peter's by a a badge 5 15 
on their ſhoulders and breaſts, and armed, part of 
them with the long ſpears already mentioned*, 
and part with the large two handled ſwords, 
fel} ſuddenly, with a great cry, upon the 
king's camp at Marignan. This was the moſt 
obſtinate and bloody battle that had ever been 
fought in Italy. The French and Swiſs, con- 
founded with each other amidſt the darkneſs of 
the night, waited for day-light to renew the 
combat. We know that the king ſlept upon 
the breech of a cannon, within fifty paces of 
one of the enemy's battalions. In this battle 
the Swiſs always attacked, and the French ſtood 
upon the defenſive ; which is, in my opinion, 
a ſufficient proof, that the French may, on ſome 
occaſions, be poſſeſſed of that paſſive courage 
which is ſometimes as neceflary as the impetuous 
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ardour by which they are generally diftinguiſh- 
ed“. It was particularly noble to ſee a young 
prince, of ny one and twenty years of age, 
preſerve a cool and ſteady conduct during ſo 
ſharp and long an engagement. As the battle 
laſted ſo long, it was hardly poſſible for the 
Swiſs to gain the victory, becauſe the black 
bands of Germany, who were then with the 
king, formed an infantry as firm as their own, 
and they had no horſemen. It is even ſurpriſing 
that they were able, for two days together, to 
ſtand againſt the attacks of thoſe large war- 
horſes, which were continually falling upon their 
broken battalions, The old marſhal de Tri- 
vulca called this battle the fight of the giants. 
It was generally agreed, that the honour of this 
victory was chiefly owing to the famous con- 
ſtable Charles of Bourbon, who was afterwards 
ſo ill rewarded, and carried his revenge to ſuch. 
extremities, The Swiſs at length gave way, 
but without ſuffering a total defeat, and fled, 
leaving upwards of ten thouſand of their coun» 
trymen on the field of battle, and abandoned the 

Mlilaneſe to the conquerors. Maximilian 
1515 Sforza was carried priſoner into France, as 
Lewis the Moor had been, but on more gentle 
terms; for he became a ſubject, whereas Lewis 
was a captive; and this ſovereign of the fineſt 
country in Italy, was ſuffered to live in France 
on a moderate penſion. 


* Tf our author intended to adduce this battle as a proof 
of that paſſive or patient courage in the French, he ought 
to have omitted that following ſentence, in which he freely 


owns that the infantry of the French king conſiſted of the 
black bands of Germany, 


Francis, 


An Dp FRANCIS l. 7 

Francis, after this victory of Marignan, and 
the conqueſt of the Milaneſe, entered into an 
alliance with pope Leo X. and even with the 
Swiſs nation, who at length choſe rather to fur- 
niſh the French with troops, than to fight againſt 
them. He obliged the emperor Maximilian, by 
dint of arms, to reſtore Verona to the Veneuans, 
which they have ever ſinte continued to poſſeſs. 
He procured the duchy of Urbino for Eeo X. 
which ſtill belongs to the church : in ſhort, he 
was at that time looked upon as maſter of Italy, 
and the greateſt prince in Europe, and as a per- 
fon the moſt worthy of the empire, which he 


ſtood for, after the death of Maximilian. Fame 


had not as yet ſounded the name of young 
Charles of Auſtria, which was one reaſon that 
determined the electors to give him the preſe- 
rence. They were apprehenſive of being held 
too much in ſubjection by the king of France; 
whereas they did not ſo much fear the power of 
a maſter, whoſe dominions, though very exten- 
ſive, lay at a conſiderable diſtance from each 
other, Charles then was elected empe- | 
ror, notwithſtanding that France I. had 1519 
laid out four hundred thouſand crowns in gur- 
chaſing the ſuffrages. 
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CHAP. cn. 


Of CrarRtEs V. and Fu An I. till the 
Battle of Pavia. 


VERY one knows the great rivalſhip 
which from this time aroſe between theſe 
two princes ; and, indeed, how could they be 
otherwiſe than continually at war with each 
other ? Charles, as ſovereign of the Low Coun- 
tries, had a claim upon Artois and ſeveral other 
towns; and as king of Naples and Sicily, be- 
held Francis I. ready to claim thoſe dominions 
on the ſame title as Lewis XII. As king of 
Spain he had Navarre to defend, which he had 
ufurped ; and laſtly, in quality of emperor, he 
could not but defend the great fief of Milan 
againſt the pretenſions of the houſe of France. 
How many reaſons were here for laying Europe 
walte |! | 
Pope Leo X. at firſt endeavoured to hold the 
balance between theſe two powerful rivals. 
But how could he do it? Whom was he to 
chuſe ſor vaſſal, and king of the 'Two Sicilies, 
Charles or Francis ? What would become of 
the ancient law made by the pontiffs in the 


thirteenth century, “ That no king of Naples 


could ever be emperor?” Leo was not ſuſh- 
ciently powerful to enforce the execution of this 
law, which, however reſpected it might be at 
Rome, was not ſo in the empire. The pope 
then was very ſoon obliged to grant Charles V. 
that diſpenſation which he thought proper to 


alk, and to receive a vaſſal who made him trem- 
| ble; 
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and FRANCIS I. 9 
ble; but no ſooner had he granted it, than he 
heartily repented of what he had done. 

That balance which Leo was for holding, was 
actually in the hands of Henry VIII. Accord- 
ingly the emperor and the king of France 
courted his friendſhip; and both of them endea- 
voured to gain over his prime mmiſter and fa- 
yourite, cardinal Wolſey. 

Francis I. began by ſettling that fa- * 70 
mous interview with the king of Eng- - 
land, near Calais. After this, Charles left Spain 
to pay a viſit to Henry at Canterbury, and Henry 
eonducted him at his return as far as Calais and 
Gravelines“. 

It was natural for the king of England to 
ſide with the emperor, as by joining with him, 
he had a proſpect of getting back thoſe provinces 
in France, which had formerly been the patri- 
mony of his anceſtors; whereas, by entering in- 
to an alliance with Francis, he could gain no- 
thing in Germany, where he had no preten-- 
ſions. 5 | 

While he was thus ſpinning out time, Fran- 
cis began this never-ending quarrel by ſeizing 
upon Navarre.' And here, though I ſhould 
never think of quitting ſight of the ſketch of 
Europe, for the fake of hunting after authorities 
to refute the aſſertions of ſome hiſtorians; yet 


_— —  . 
* 


'* Henry parted from the emperor at Canterbury, and 
that ſame day embarked at Dover tor Calais, in order to meet. 
the king of France; but by that time, Wolſey is ſaid to 
have been brouzht over to the intereſts of the emperor ;z in- 
deed Henry, after his interview with Francis, returned the 
emperor's viſit at Gravelines. N a 


B's I can- 


10 Or CHARLES V. 


I cannot forbear obſerving how much Puffen- 
dorff is ſometimes miſtaken. He ſays, that this 
attempt upon Navarre was made in the year 

1516, immediately after the death of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, by John d'Albret, who had been 
driven from that kingdom ; and adds, that 
Charles had always before his eyes his plus ul- 
tra, and was every day forming great deſigns. 
Now, here are a number of miſtakes. In 1516 
Charles was only fiſteen years of age, and had 
not then aſſumed his device of plus ultra : 
laſtly, it was not John d' Albret who invaded 


Navarre in 1516, after the death of Ferdinand,. 


for John died himſelf in that very year: it was 
Francis I. then who made the tranſient conqueſt 
of .this kingdom in the name of Henry d' Albret, 
not 1n 1516, but in 1521. 

Neither Charles VIII. Lewis XII. nor Fran- 
cis I. kept the conquefts they made. Navarre 
was hardly ſubdued, when it was taken again by 
the Spaniards; and from that time the French 
were obliged to be continually fighting againſt 
the Spaniſh troops in all the extremities of the 
kingdom, on the borders of Fontarabia, Flan- 
ders, and Italy; and affairs remained in this 
ſituation till the beginning of our preſent cen- 
tury. 

1521 At the ſame time that Charles's Spa- 


niſh troops were conquering Navarre, his 


German troops penetrated into Picardy, and his 
emiſlaries were raiſing the Italians in his favour, 

Pope Leo, who was always fluctuating be- 
tween. Francis I. and Charles V. was at this 
time in the emperor's intereſt. He had had rea- 
Ton to complain of the French, for having en- 
dcavoured to take Reggio from him as a part op 
the 


AND FRANCIS I. 11 
the territories of Milan, and they had made 
their new neighbours their enemies by ſe- 
veral unſeaſonable acts of violence. Lau- 
trec, governor of Milan, had cauſed the lord 
of Pallavicini to be quartered, on ſuſpicion of 
ZZ having attempted to raife an inſurrection in the 
> Milanefe, and had given his forfeited eſtates to 
1 his own brother, de Foix. This cauſed an 
* univerſal difcontent, which the French admi- 


gniſtration took no care to appeaſe, either by 
z prudent laws, or ſending over a neceflary ſum. 
= of money. 
1 It availed them nothing that they had a num- 
der of Swils in their pay; the imperial army had 
3 the ſame; and the famous cardinal of Sion, who - 


was always ſo fatal to the kings of France, 
having found means to ſend thofe who were in 
the French army home to their own country, 
Lautrec, the governor. of Milan, was 
ſoon driven from his capital, and after- 5 *. 
wuards quite out of the country. At this time 
died Leo X. juſt as his temporal monarchy was 


becoming ſtrong, and the ſpiritual one fall- 
ing to decay. n 
4 The power of Charles V. and the wiſdom of 
huis council, now appeared in their full luſtre. 
Hie had ſufficient intereſt to get his preceptor 
Adrian elected pope, though a native of U- 
> trecht, and in a manner unknown at Rome. 
His council likewiſe, which was far ſuperior 
5 to that of Francis I. in abilities, artfully: 
” Rtirred up Henry VII. againſt France, who 
ty hoped at leaſt to be able to diſmember that 
country, of which. his anceſtors had formerly 
bpeen in poſſeſſion. Charles made a voyage to 
— England in perſon, to forward the armament, - 
5 -B:0- -: and 


12 Or CHARLES V. 


and haſten its departure; ſoon afterwards he 
likewiſe contrived to detach the Venetians from 
their alliance with France, and bring them over 
to his intereſt ; and, to complete the whole, a 
faction which he maintained in Genoa, aſſiſted 
by his troops, drove out the French, and elect- 
ed a new doge, who put himſelf under the RX 
emperor's protection. Thus, by his ſuperior- 
power and ſkill, did he hem in and preſs the 
French monarchy on all fides. 

Under theſe circumſtances Francis I. who la- 
viſhed great ſums on his pleaſures, and kept but 
little money for his neceflary affairs, was ob- 
liged to take a large grate of maſſy ſilver, 7 
with which Lewis XI, had ſurrounded the © © 
tomb of St. Martin at Tours, and which 'Y 
weighed near ſeven thouſand marks. The 
money was certainly of more uſe to the ſtate 
than to St. Martin, * a ſhift of this kind was 
a mark of preſſing neceſſity. Some years be- 
fore he had ſold twenty new counſellors places 
in the parliament of Paris. This ſetting up of 
Juſtice to auction, and carrying off the orna- 
ments of the tombs, plainly ſhewed a great diſ- 

order in the finances. He now ſaw himſelf 2 
alone againſt all Europe; and yet ſo far was hie 
from being diſcouraged, that he made reſiſtance 
in every part, and provided ſo effectually for 
the ſecurity of the frontiers of Picardy, that 
the Engliſh could never force an entrance into 
France, though they had Calais, the key of the 

kingdom, in their hands“. He kept matters 
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* The duke of Suffolk, wlth a fmall number of Engliſh +: 
forces, being joined by a body of imperialiſts, under the 1. 
count 
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AND FRANCIS T. 523 


upon an equal footing in Flanders, and ſuffered 
no encroachment on the ſide of Spain: in 
ſhort, though he had no longer any place left 
in Italy, but the caſtle of Cremona, this reſo- 
lute monarch refolved to go in perſon and re- 


duce the Milaneſe, that fatal object of ambi- 


tion with the kings of France. | 

But neither St, Martin's grate, nor the ſale 
of twenty new counſellors places, were ſufh- 
cient to anſwer ſo many different calls, and to 
provide for an attempt upon the Milaneſe, 
attacked as he was on all ſides. The royal 
demeſnes were therefore now for the firſt time 
alienated, and an augmentation made in the 
taxes of all kinds, This was one great advan» 
tage which the kings. of France had over their 
neighbours : Charles V. could not carry his. 
abſolute authority to this length in his domi- 
nions; but this ſatal power of ruining them- 
ſelves was the ſource of numberleſs evils ta 
France. 

Among other cauſes of the misfortunes which 
befel Francis I. we may reckon. his injuſtice 
to the conſtable of Bourbon, to whom he was 


— — 
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count de Bure, took Btay by aſſault, paſſed the river 
Soame, reduced Roye and Montdidier, and advanced within 
eleven leagues of Paris, Had Henry been heartily en- 
gaged, and the emperor ated with vigour, perhaps all 
France might have been conquered : but the allied generals. 
quarrelled, and parted; the emperor had diſobliged Wol- 
fey, in promoting Adrian, and afterwards Julian de Medicis, 
to the papacy, and the cardinal threw cold waer on the 
expedition. Beſides, Heory himſelf began to open his 
Eyes, and dread the great power of Charles, which it was 
certainly lis iptereſt to circumſcribe.. | 


indebted 


w Or CHARLES v. 
indebted for the victory of Marignan. It was 
not thought ſufficient. to mortify him on all 
occaſions, but Louiſa of Savoy, ducheſs of 
Angouleme, the king's mother, being deſirous T7 
of marrying the conſtable, who was lately be- 
come a widower, and having been refuſed by 
him, reſolved to ruin the man ſhe could not 
wed; and prefcrred a ſuit againft him, which 
was deemed highly unjuſt by all the lawyers of 
thoſe times, and which no other but a powerful 
queen-mother could have gained: |. 
This ſuit was no leſs than all the poſſeſ= 
ſtons of the family of Bourbon. The judges 7 
ſuffered themſelves to be prevailed on by the 
queen's ſolicitations, and, by a ſentence of ſe- y 
queſtration, ſtripped the conſtable at once of all 
his eſtates, who thereupon ſent his friend, the 
biſhop of Autun, to requeſt the king at leaſt to 
Put a ſtop. to the. proceedings ; but the king. 
would not even ſee the biſhop. Upon this the 
conſtable, who had already been ſtrongly ſoli- 
cited by Charles V. to enter into his ſervice, - 
now, in a fit of:deſpair and anger, accepted 
the offer. It would have been truly heroie in 
him to have continued to do. his duty to his 
country, though ill-treated; but there is an- 
other kind of heroiſm, that of revenge; un- 
fortunately Charles of Bourbon made choice of 
the latter, quitted France, and entered into the - 
emperor's fervice. Few men ever taſted the 
ev y pleaſure of revenge more fully than him- 
if, 
The conſtable was immediately made gene- 
raliſſimo of the armies of the empire, and re- 
paired to Milan, which had been entered by the 
French under admiral Bonnivet, his greateſt 
enemy. 
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: Ad D FRANEIS I. T5. 
enemy. A general who knew the ſtrength and 
weakneſs of all the troops of France could not 
but have a great advantage; but Charles had a 
ſtill greater: almoſt all the Italian princes were 
in his intereſt ; the people hated the French 
government; and laſtly, he had the beſt ge- 
nerals in Europe in his ſervice; ſuch as the- 
Marquis de Peſcara, Lannoy, and John de Me- 
dicis, names famous even in theſe times. 
Admiral Bonnivet could by no means ſtand in 
competition with theſe generals: and had he 
even been ſuperior to them in abilities, he was. 
far inferior in the number and quality of his- 
troops, which beſides were very ill payed : he 
was therefore quickly compelled to fly, and was 
attacked in his retreat at Biagraſſe. Ihe famous 
chevalier Bayard*, who, though he never com- 
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Pierre du Terrail, chevalier de Bayard, was a. real 
Knight-errant, and deemed the flower of chivalry, deſcend- 
ed from an ancient and honourable family in Daupbins- 
His great grand-father's ſather fell at the feet of king John 
in the battle of Poitiers: his great grand-father was ſlain at 
de battle of Agincourt : his grandfather loſt his life in the 


battle of Montlehery ; and his father was deſperately 


wounded in the battle of Guinegaſte, commonly called the 
Battle of the Spurs. The chevalier alſo had ſignalized 
himſelf from his youth by incredible acts of perſonal va» 
Jour ; firſt of all; a: the battle. of Fornova: in the reign of 
Lewis XII. he, with his fingle arm, defended the bridge at 
Naples againſt two hundred knights: in the reign of Frin- 
cis I. he fought ſo valiantly at the battle of Marignan, under 
the eye of his ſovereign, that, after the action, Francis in- 
ſiſted upon being knighted by his hand, after the manner of 
chivalry, Having given his king the ſlap on the ſhoulder, and 
dubbed him knight, he addreſſed himſelf to his fword in theſe 
terms; * How happy art thou, in having this day conferred 
; the 
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manded in chief, yet was truly deferving 


the name of © The Knight without Fear 
or Reproach,” was mortally wounded in this 
engagement, in which the French were put 
to the rout. Almoſt every reader knows, 
that when Charles of Bourbon, on ſeeing him, 
in this condition, expreſſed his eoncern for him, 
the dying Bayard made him this reply ; © It is 
not I who am to be pitied, but yourſelf, who 
fight againſt your king and country.” 

This prince's deſertion had nearly proved 
the ruin of the kingdom. He had certain liti- 
gious claims upon Provence, which he might 
{ſecure to himſelf by the force of arms, in the 
room of the real rights of which he had been be- 
reft by the ſentence of the court. Charles V. had 
promiſed him the ancient kingdom of Arles, of 


— 


the order of knighthood on ſuch a virtuous and powerful 
monarch, Certes, my good ſword, thou ſhalt henceſorth be 
kept as a relique, and honoured above all others, and ne- 
ver will I wear thee except againſt the infidels.” So fay- 


ing, he. cut a caper twice, and then ſheathed his ſword, 


He behaved with ſuch extraordinary courage and conduct 
on a great number of delicate occafions, that he was. pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-ceneral, and held in uri- 
verſal eſteem. It was at the retreat of Rebec, that his back 
was broke with a muſket ſhot. Perceiving himſelf mortally 
wounded, he exclaimed, © Jeſus, my God, 1 am a dead 
man.“ Then he kiſſed the croſs of his ſword, repeated. 


ſome prayers aloud, cauſed himſelf to be laid under a tree, 


with a ſtone ſupporting his head, and his face towards the 
enemy, obſerving, that he would not, in the laſt ſcene. of 
his life, beyin to turn bis back on the enemy. He ſent a 
dutiful meſſage to the king, by the lord of Alegre; and 
having made a military will by word of mouth, was viſited 
and careſſed by the conſtable of Bourbon and the marquis 
de Peſcara. He died upon the ſpot, in the. forty-eighth. 
year of his age, | 
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i; f # which Provence would be the chief part. King 
Henry VIII. gave him one hundred thouſand 
| crowns per month, for the expences of this 


4 3 4 
= = > 


ear's war. He had lately taken Tou- 

3 and was now beſieging Marſeilles. 1524 
Francis I. had doubtleſs great reaſon to repent 
of what he had done; but affairs were not as 
yet deſperate; he had ſtill a flouriſhing army 
on foot, with which he haſtened to the relief of 
Marſeilles, and having driven the enemy out of 
Provence, he fell again upon the duchy of 
Milan. The conſtable then returned back to- 
Germany, to raiſe freſh troops; and for ſome 
time during this interval Francis I. thought 
himſelf maſter of Italy. 


CHAP, ClII. 


Fx Axcrs I. taken priſoner. The taking of 
Rome. SOLYMAN repulſed. Principalities 
conferred. Enquiry whether CHARLES V. 
aimed at univerſal Monarchy. SOLYMAN 
proclaimed King of Pers1Aa in BaBYLoN. 


W E now come to one of the moſt ſtriking 
examples of thoſe turns of fortune, which 

are in fact no other than the neceffary conca- 
tenation of all events in the world. While 
Charles V. on the one ſide, was employed in 
Spain in regulating the ranks of his ſubjeQs, 
and forming the etiquette; on the other, 
Francis I. already become ſamous throughout 
Europe by his victory at Marignan, and as 
courageous 
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eourageous as the cheralier Bayard, aeco 
nied by his heroic nobles, and at the head of a 
fine army, was in the midſt of Milan. Pope 
Clement VII. who, not without good reaſon, 
ftood in fear of the emperor, openly declared 
for the king of France; and John de Medicis, 
one of the greateſt generals of that age, fought 
for him at the head of a choſen body of veteran 
troops, and yet he was defeated at Pavia ; and 
notwithſtanding he performed acts 
of valour which were alone ſufficient 
1525. to immortalize his name, was made 
a priſoner, together with the chief nobles of his. 
kingdom. To addto his misfortune, he was taken 
by the only French officer who had followed the 
duke of Bourbon; and this very man whom he 
had condemned at Paris, was now become maſter 
of his life“. This gentleman, whoſe name was. 
Pom- 


Feb. 24, 


* Francis in perſon, at the head of two thouſand men in 
aims, chi ged with ſuch impetuoſity, that Peſcara was un- 
horſed and dangerouſly wounded, and the whole body he 
commanded muſt have been ruined, had not he been ſuc» 
coured by the duke de Bourbon, who had already made a 
terrible cacnage, and now fell upon the French men at arms. 
with irrefi/iible fury. All that the great officers now ſur-- 
viving could do, was to aſſemble and defend the perſon of 
their ſovereizn, who fought like a knight-errant, ſword in 
hand. La Peliſſe, la Tremouille, Galeas de Sanſeverino,. 


and Bonnivet, fell by his fide, and he was ſurrounded by - 


the imperial cavalry ; the-officers of which perceiving by his 
armcur, that he was ſome perſon of great rank, reſolved to 
take him alive, and for that purpoſe flew his. horſe. In 
his fall he received a wound in the leg, . notwithſtanding 
which he ſtarted up, and till fought on foot with ſurprizing 
proweſs, Pomperan, who had accompanied the duke of 
Bourbon in his revolt, chancing to come up, and ſceing the 
king in ſuch a dangerous ſituation, drew his ſword, and 


joining. 
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Pomperan, had at once the honour of: preſerving 
Sim from death, and making him his priſoner. 


It is certain that the duke of Bourbon, one of 


His victors, came that very day to pay him a viſit, 
nd to enjoy his triumph over a fallen enemy. 
ut this interview was not the only misfortune: 
hich Francis: bad to encounter on that fatal 


> 
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Joining Francis, helped to keep off the ſoldiers who preſſ- 
ed upon him in order to take bim alle; at the ſame 
time he deſired that the duke of Bourbon might be called 
to receive the kiog as a priſoner, Francis, tranſported with 
rage, declared he would rather die than deliver his ſword 
to a traitor; then turning to Pomperan, © Send for Lannoy, 
viceroy of Naples, (ſaid he) to him 1 will ſucrender,”* That 
officer accordingly approaching, the king ſaid to him in the 
Italian language, Mr. de Lannoy, there is the ſword of a 
king who deſerves ſome commendation, ſeeing, before he 
parts with it he has made uſe of it in ſhedding the blood 
of many of your army, and who is not a priſoner through. 
cowardice, but the accidents of fortune.“ Lannoy received 
the ſword upon his knees, and reſpectſully kiſſed his hand; 
then preſented the king with bis own ſword, ſaying, 


des your majeſty will be ſo good as to receive mine, 
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which hath this day ſpared the lives of many Frenchmen : 
it does not become the emperor's officer to leave a king 
diſarmed, even though a priſoner ** He was immediately 
> conveyed to the viceroy's tent, where his wounds were 
dieſſed, and he was treated with all poſfible rt ſpect. Lan- 
noy is ſaid to have begged his majeſty would ſee the duke 


of Bourbon, who at his requeſt was admitted, and kneeling, 
> Kifſed his hand + for ſome hiſtorians aſſert that he poſitively. 


4 refuſed to ſee the traitor, He ought not to have provoked 
the duke's reſentment by acts of tyranny and injuſtice, 
> Which by the law of nature cancel the obligation of allegi- 
+: ance, for the duties of allegiance and protection are re- 


* ciprocal. Next day Francis was conducted to the ſtrong. 


© fortreſs of Pizighitone, where he remained for ſome time 
4 under the guard of Alrazon the Spaniſh governor of the- 
place, who preſerved towards him all the punctilios of: 
decorum. - 


day« 
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day. Never was letter more true than that 1 
which this prince wrote to the queen, his 


mother, after the battle: „Madam, all is loſt, 
our honour excepted,” Every thing ſeemed to 
foretel his inevitable ruin. His frontiers were a 
unguarded, his treaſury exhauſted, a general 
conſternation prevailed throughout all orders 3 
© 


: 
: 
r 


of the ſtate, and violent diſſenſions in the coun- * 
ci] of the queen, who was regent during his ab- 
ſence. Laſtly, the king of England threatened * 
France with an invaſion, and. to revive the fatal f | 
times of Edward III. and Henry V. 1's 

Charles V. without having as yet unſheathed 2: 
his ſword, kept a king and a hero priſoner in 
his capital of Madrid: and here Charles ſor i 
once ſeems to have neglected his good fortune; 
for, inſtead of entering France in perſan, to 
take advantage of the victory his generals ha 
gained in Italy, he remained idle in Spain; and 
in room of ſeizing Milan for himſelf, he thought 
it neceſſary to beſtow the inveſtiture of that 
duchy on Francis Sforza, that he might not 
give umbrage to the reſt of Italy. Henry VIII. 
Iikewiſe, inſtead of joining with Charles to 
diſmember France, became jealous of his rifing 
greatneſs, and entered into a treaty with the 
queen regent. In a word, the captivity of 
Francis I. which to all appearance ſhould have 
occaſioned ſuch great revolutions, produced 
only a' ranſom, mutual reproaches, the lye 
given, and idle challenges *, which _ 

a kin 


—-— 


* In the year 1528, the kings of France and England 3 
having declared war againſt the emperor, by the mouths of 
two heralds admitted to a public audience, Charles in his 

a” reply 
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kind of ridicule on theſe terrible events, and 


emed to degrade the two chief perſonages in 
briſtendom. * ' 
t 


— 


g ply declared, that Francis had broke bis word, and charged 
he French herald to remind his maſter of the propoſal which 
(the emperor) had made two years before, namely, that 
their difference ſhould be determined by fingle combat. 
Francis no ſooner reccived this meſſage, than he ſent a 
{Written challenge to the emperor by an herald, who recited it 


| Woud to him, and in public, at Valladolid. Charles not 


ly accepted it without heſitation, but immediately diſ- 
atched a herald, called Bourgogne, to Paris with a written 
per, propoſing that the due] ſhould be fought in a little 
Sand of the river that runs by Fontarabia, Bourgogne 
with much difficulty obtained an audience of Francis, ſeated 
m his throne, in the midſt of his princes and nobility : but 
efore he opened his lips, the French king told him he tad 
thing to do but give ſecurity for the ficld of battle, 
ne herald aſſured him that he would; but deſired per- 
ae to ſay what he had in charge from the emperor, 
The king declared he would hear nothing but the aſſign- 
2 and ſecurity of the place, and retired to another 
partment, whither he was followed by Bourgogne, who 


Obſerved, that if he would not hear him, he could not pre- 


. to deliver the cartel, nor ſpecify the place. He ſaid 
had a writing which would inform his majeſty ; but for 
part he could not ſeparate what might appear ſuper. 
ous. from what was neceſſary ; and he demanded, that 
ſhould either have the ſame permiſſion which was 

anted to the French heralds in Spain, or receive an au- 
entic act of theſe tranſactions, for his on juſtification, 
his laſt was granted, together with a ſaſe- conduct for his 
feturn: but ſtill he continued to ſolicit an audience, pro- 
+ Reſting that the paper deſcribed the place of combat; that 
. king was bound in honour either to receive it with his 


| | hh hand, or allow it to be publiſhed; and that it would 


his fault, if the duel was not actually fought. In a word, 
ch was the perſeverance and induftry of this officious meſ⸗ 
Fager, that he would not leave the kingdom until he was 
vneatened to be hanged, and even a gibbet e:eRed for that © 
purpoſe, Such is the account which Antonio de Vera gives 
10 of 
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It is true, that by the 1 treaty of Ma. W 


drid, the captive king gave up Burgundy ; but 
be ſoon afterwards was ſufficiently powerful to 
refuſe complying with this article of the treaty, 

38 He loſt the lordſhips of Flanders and 
15 Artois ; but that was only loſing an 
empty homage. His two ſons remained pri- 
ſoners in his room, as hoſtages for his per- 
formance of the treaty ; but he purchaſed their 


liberty afterwards for a ſum of money: indeed 


: - © - 


their ranſom coſt two millions of gold crowns, | 
which greatly diſtreſſed the kingdom at that 
time; and if we conſider what it coſt France 
to ranſom Francis I. king John, and St. Lewis, 


and how much money was waſted by the duke 


of Anjou, brother to Charles, and the French 
king, and the ſums expended in the wars agaiuſt 
the Engliſh, we ſhall find it a ſubject of aſto- 


niſnment that Francis ſhould find ſo many re- 


ſources afterwards. Theſe, however, were owing 
to the ſucceſſive acquiſitions of Dauphiny, Pro- 


vince, and Brittany, and the annexing of the ' 


duchy of Burgundy to the crown, and to the 
flouriſhing condition of the French trade, which 
Helped in ſome meaſure to repair the misfor- 
tunes of the war, and the kingdom enabled to 


bear up againſt the great ſucceſſes of Charles 


VI. 


For- 


of this tranſaction; from which it would appear that Fran- = 
cis I, notwithſtanding his boaſted heroiſm, and the advan- 


tages of perſon he had over Charles, was not at all inclined ©: 


to this method of determination, 


+ It was not owing to any internal reſources of com- 
merce that France owed her ſafety at this period; but, 2s 


our author afterwards obſerves, to the embarraſſments that 


hindered the emperor from improving his good fortune. 7 
The 


% 
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Fortune, which had thrown a king into his 


power, made him the next year maſter of the 


perſon of pope Clement VII. without his hav- 
ing had the leaſt ſhare in bringing it about, 
hy indeed without his having ſo much as 
thought of it. The apprehenſion of his power 
ad united againſt him the pope, the king of 


England, and the one half of Italy. The fame 
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duke of Burgundy who had been fo fatal an 
enemy to Francis I. proved the ſame to Cle- 
ment VII. He commanded on the frontiers of 
Milan, with an army compoſed of Spaniards, 
Italians, and Germans. This army had been 
. but was very badly paid, and in want 

f every thing: he therefore propoſed to his 
| = and men, to march to Rome and plunder 


hat city by way of payment; a plan of the ſelf- 
ame kind with that of the Goths and Heruli of 
old. The ſoldiers gladly embraced the offer, 


ad inſtantly began their march, notwithſtand- 


ing a truce had been lately ſigned between the 
| 8 and the viceroy of Naples. They arrive 
efore Rome, they ſcale the w 5c" of the 5 
ity, and the duke of Bourbon is lain in 257 
mounting one of the ladders. Rome, however, 
is taken, given up to plunder, and ſacked; and 
the pope, who had retreated for fafety to the 
Fc of St. Angelo, is taken priſoner there. 
The taking of Rome, and making the pope 
vpriſoner, did not, however, render Charles any 


The troubles of Germany excited by the orogreſs of Luther- 


aniſm; ; the irruption of the Turks in Hungary; the diſ- 


ſenſions of Italy; the intrigues of the Venetians; and the 


e of Henry VIII, king of England, who ſhifted oc- 


a. from one ſide to the other, and kept both in 


2 | more 
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more the abſolute maſter of Italy than the taking 
of Francis I. had procured him an entry into 
France. The ſcheme of univerſal monarchy then, 
which is generally attributed to this emperor, 
is as falſe and chimerical as that afterwards im- 
puted to Lewis XIV. For ſo far was Charles 
from keeping Rome, or ſubduing all Italy, that 
he gave the pope his liberty for four hundred 
thouſand gold crowns, (of which, however, he 
1828 only received one hundred thouſand) 
5 as he had before releaſed the children of 
France for two millions of crowns. . 

It may appear ſurprizing, that an emperor, who 
was maſter of Spain, of the ſeventeen provinces 
of the Low Countries, of Naples and Sicily, and 
lord paramount of Lombardy, and already in 
poſſeſſion of Mexico, and whoſe ſubjects were 
then making the conqueſt of Peru for him, 
ſhould have made fo little advantage of his good 
fortune. But the firſt ſums which had been 
ſent him from Mexico, were ſwallowed up by 
the ſea; and he received no ſettled tribute from 
America, as his ſucceſſor Philip II. afterwards 
did. The troubles occaſioned in Germany by 
Lutheraniſm perplexed him on one fide, and on 
the other he was alarmed by the progreſs of the 
Turks in Hungary. He was obliged at the ſame 
time to reſiſt the attacks of ſultan Solyman and 
Francis I. to keep the German princes in ſub- 
jection, to manage the Italians, and the Ve- 
netians; and to fix that wavering prince, Henry 
VIII. So that though he ſtill continued to fill 
the firſt place on the theatre of Europe, he was 
very far from approaching to univerſal mo- 
xarchy. 


_— 
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= His generals likewiſe found it very difficult 
Ro drive the French out of Italy, who had pe- 
Hetrated in 1528, as far as the kingdom of Na- 
pes. The ſyſtem of a balance of power was 
*Fhen- eſtabliſhed in Europe: for immediately 
efter the taking of Francis I. the Engliſh and 
the powers of Italy entered into a league with 
France to counter-balance the emperor's power. 
hey did the fame upon the pope's being ta- 
: ken. i | 

A peace was now concluded at Cam- 


1 ray, upon the plan of the treaty of 1529 
Madrid, by which Francis had been ſet at liber- 
Ry. It was at the ſigning of this peace that 
bharles gave up the children of France, and 


eſiſtẽd from his pretenſions upon Burgundy, for 
he conſideration of two mill:ons of crowns. 


„ „Charles now left Spain to go to Rome, and 
| Feceive the imperial crown {rom the hands of the 
1 Pope, and to kiſs the feet of him whom he had ſo 
y 3 þ tely detained captive. He diſpoſed of all Lom- 
1 pardy indeed as abſolute maſter ; for he 
s inveſted Francis Sforza in the duchy of 1529 
7 ilan, and Alexander de Medicis in that of 
n = uſcany : he named a duke of Mantua, | 
© Ind obliged the pope to reſtore Modena 530 
de ind Reggio to the duke of Ferrara; but all this 
pe did for a pecuniary conſideration, and with- 
b- put reſerving to himſelf any other right than that 
e- pf lord paramount. 
ry to many princes at his feet gave him that 
fill external air of grandeur which is ſo apt to de- 
vas eive; but he was trul great in marching to 
10- Arive Solyman out of 2 at the head of 
1 hundred thouſand men, aſſiſted by his bro- 
183 


her Ferdinand and all the proteſtant princes 
Vor. IV. of 
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of Germany, who ſignalized themſelves for the 
defence of Europe. This was the firſt begin- 
ning of his active hfe and perſonal glory. We 


now find him at once fighting againſt the Turks, 


preventing the French from paſſing the Alps, ap- 
pointing a council, and returning again into 

Spain, in order to carry the war into 
1535 Africa, landing before Tunis, gaining 
a victory over the uſurper of that kingdom, ap- 
pointing a king of Tunis, tributary to Spain, and 
delivering eighteen - thouſand Chriſtians from 
captivity, whom he brings home in triumph to 
Europe, and who, ſuccoured by. his bounty, re- 
turn each to his native country, and exalt the 


name of Charles V. to the ſkies. All the princes 
of Chriſtendom now ſeemed little in compariſon * 


with him, and all other glory ſeemed loſt in the 


ſuperior luſtre of his fame. 
His good fortune alſo ordered it ſo, that So- 
lyman, who was a more formidable enemy than 


Francis I. was at that time employed in a war 


againſt the Perſians. He had already taken 

Tauris, from whence direCting his march 
"3 34 towards ancient Aſſyria, he made himſelf 
maſter of Meſopotamia, now called Diarbeck, 
and of Curdiſtan, which is the ancient Suſiana, 
and entered the city of Bagdat, the new Ba- 


bylon, in triumph. After this he cduſed him- 
ſelf to be inaugurated king of Perſia, by the 


caliph of Bagdat. The caliphs had for a long 
time been diveſted of every thing in Perſia, ex- 
cepting the honour of giving the turban to the 


ſultans, and girding the ſcymetar to the fide of | 
the ſtrongeſt power. Mahmoud, Jengis, La- 
merlane, and Sophi Iſmael, had accuſtomed the 
Solyman, after 
I having 


Perſians to change maſters, 
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Having taken the one half of Perſia from Tha- 
mas, the ſon of Iſmael, returned victorious to 
Ponſtantinople. After his departure his gene- 
Fals loſt a part of their maſter's conqueſts in 
Perſia, Thus were things kept in balance; 
ingdom fell upon kingdom; the Perſians it- 
acked the Turks ; the T urks Germany and 
taly; and Germany and Spain fell upon France; 
Ind had there been any other nations farther 
weſtward, theſe would have become ſo many 
pe enemies to Spain and France. 
Europe had experienced no violent ſhocks 
Ince the fall of the Roman empire; and no 
emperor ſince Charlemagne had ever ſhone with 
uch glory as Charles V. I he one holds the 
Arſt rank within the memory of man as a con- 
Zgqueror, and the founder of ſtates; the other, 
Fith as much power, had the moſt diſſicult cha- 
ecder to ſupport. Charlemagne, with the nu- 
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ar Perous armies trained by Pepin and Charles 
n Martel, made an eaſy conquelt of the enervated 
ch Tombards and the wild Saxons. Charles V. had 
jj ways the kingdom of France, the 'Turkiſh em- 


K. Fre, and the half of Germany to guard againſt. 
England, which in the eighth century was 
Pparated from the reſt of the world, became in 
he ſixteenth a powerful kingdom, which it 
Fas always neceſſary to keep well with. But 
EW bat renders the ſituation of Charles V. greatly 
ZW perior to that of Charlemagne is, that having 
moſt the fame extent of country in Europe un- 
er his dominion, this country was always better 


; of 3 ho * . 
a. oped, in a more flouriſhing ſtate, and abound- 
the more in great men of every kind There was 


t one great trading city at the firſt revival of 
e cmpire under Charlemagne: nor were any 
| 2 names 
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names but thoſe of the moſt powerful handed 
down to poſterity. The ſingle province of 
Flanders was of more value in the ſixteenth 
century than the whole empire in the ninth: X} 
and Italy in the time of pope Paul III. is to 
Italy in the time of Adrian I. and Leo III. 
what the modern architecture is to the Gothic, 
I ſhall take no notice here of the liberal arts, 
for which this century might have vied with the 
Auguſtan age, nor of the happineſs of Charles V. 
who could reckon ſo many great geniuſes among 
his ſubjects; this work being dedicated only to 
public affairs and the general ſketch of the world. 


C 
CHAP. CIV. Y 


The Conduct of Francis I. His Interview ® 
with CHARLES V. Their Diſputes and Wars. 
Alliance between the king of FRANCE and 
ſultan SoLYMAnN. Death of FRancis Il, 


3 
® 4 * * 


| HE conduct of Francis I. who, on ſeeing 8 
his rival thus diſpoſing of kingdoms, en- 
deavoured once more to get poſſeſſion of Milan, 2 3 
which he had ſolemnly renounced by two trea- 
ties, and for this purpoſe called in the affiſtance 
of Solyman and his Turks, whom Charles V. 
had driven out of Europe, might be agreeable to 
good politics; but it ſtood in need of great 
ſucceſs to render it glorious. 1 
This prince might have quitted his preten- 
ſions to Milan, the inexhauſtible ſource of 
war, and the burying-place of ſo many of hi 
| ation, 


328 
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nation, as Charles had relinquiſhd his rights 
to Burgundy, which were founded on the treaty 


I 5 
5 $ 
C 


of Madrid: he would then have enjoyed a hap- 
py peace, would have adorned, well governed, 
nad improved his kingdom, much more than he 
did in the latter part of his life; and might have 


” 


1 given full ſcope to thoſe virtues he really poſ- 


IJ 


XZ ſ{efled. He was great in that he was an encou- 
rager of the arts; but the unhappy deſire he had 
to be duke of Milan, and vaſlal of the empire, 
whether the emperor would or not, proved ve- 
rey prejudicial to his glory. Being reduced to 
b = ſeek the aſſiſtance of Barbaroſſa, he was ſe- 
J verely reproached by that cor ſair for not 
baving properly ſeconded him, and was af- 


TIO 


_ R 


ö 
We 
"a terwards openly called a renegado, and a 
. * perjured wretch, in a full aſſembly of the im- 


perial diet. 

c fatal a contraſt was it to cauſe a num- 
ber of poor Lutherans, among whom were 
= ſeveral Germans, to be burnt in a flow fire, at 
Paris, and at the ſame time to enter into an al- 
llance with the Lutheran princes of Germany, 
to whom he was obliged to excuſe himſelf for 
this cruelty, and even to affirm that there were 
no Germans among thoſe who had ſuffered. 
How can hiſtorians have the meanneſs to ap- 
prove of theſe puniſhments, and to call them 
the effects of the pious zeal of a prince, given 
up to his paſſions and pleaſures, and void even 
of the ſhadow of that piety they pretend to 
attribute to him! If this was a religious act, 
it was cruelly falſified by the prodigious num- 
ber of catholic captives whom his treaty with 
Solyman gave up to the chains of Barbaroſſa, 
C 3 on 
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on the coaſts of Italy“. If it was an act of po- 
licy, we may by the E. rule approve of the per- 
ſecutions of the Pagans, in which ſo many Chriſ- 
tians were faerificed. Charles V. put no Luthe- 
ran to death; and he ſet at liberty eighteen 
thouſand captives, inſtead of delivering them up 
to the Tui ks. 

In the fatal expedition of Milan, it was ne— 
ceſſary to paſs through Piedmont; but the duke 
of Savoy refuſed the king a paſſage: upon 
which he attacked that prince at the time the 
emperor was returning victorious from Tunis. 
Another cauſe for waſting Savoy by fire and 
ſword, was, that the mother of Francis I. was 
of that family, and ſome pretenſions upon cer- 
tain parts of that ſtate had long been a ſubject 
of diſcord. The wars in Milan in like manner 
aroſe from the marriage of Lewis XII. There 
is hardly any hereditary ſtate in Europe which 
has not ſuffered by war on account of marriage. 


1 
2 mY : 
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By this means the public law has become the 


greateſt ſcourge of the people, as almoſt all the 
clauſes.in contracts and treaties have only been 
explained by the ſword. The duke's dominions 
were ravaged, and this invaſion of Francis was 


what .procured Geneva its full liberty, and 
made 1t as it were the new capital of the Re- 
formed Religion. It happened that this ſame 
king who put the innovators in 1eligion to the 
moſt cruel] deaths in Paris, who made public 


In conſequence of the French king's alliance with the 
Turks, the famous Barbaroſſa of Algiers made a deſcent on 
the kingdom of Naples, reduced Caſtro and Brindifi, ravaged 
the country with fire and ſword, and made ſlaves of the in- 
habitants, : . 
| pro- 
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1 proceſſions to atone for their errors, who ſaid 


that “ he would not ſpare even his own chil- 


garen if they were guilty of the like,” was every 
yvrhercelſe the principal ſupport of thoſe whom 
he endeavoured to root out of his own domi- 
nions. 41 ; | | 
Feather Daniel is guilty of great injuſtice in 
gaying that the city of Geneva at that time 
broke into open rebellion "againſt the duke of 
Savoy. This duke was not its ſovereign; it 
was a free imperial city, and, like Cologne and 
mai y other cities, ſnared in the government with 
its biſhop. The biſhop had ceded his rights to 


J 


the duke, and theſe rights being conteſted, had 


1 


* 

been put in arbitration for twelve years before. 
48 This writer then ſhould rather have obſerved, 
"ZZ that Geneva was at that time a ſmall and poor 
2 city; and that ſince it became free, it has been 

twice as well peopled, induſtrious, and trading. 

In the mean time, what fruits did Francis I. 
reap from ſo many enterprizes ? Charles V. 
—_ arrives from Rome, obliges the French to re- 


paſs the Alps, enters Provence with fifty thou- 
# ſand men, advances as far as Marſeil- 6 
les, lays ſiege to Arles, while another 153 
of his armies lays waſte Champagne and Picar- 
Ay. Thus the fruit of this new attempt upon 
Y Italy was only expoſing France itſelf to immi- 
== nent danger. Ts | 
Provence and Dauphiny were ſaved only by 
the wiſe conduct of the marechal de Montmo- 
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renci, as they have in our time been by another 
marechal of France. We may draw great advan- 
tage I think from hiſtory, by comparing times and 
== events. It is a pleaſure truly worthy of a good 
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=X citizen, to examine into the means by which 
* C 4 | two 
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two victorious armies were driven out of the 
ſame ſtate upon the ſame occalions. "Thoſe who 
live amidſt the indolence of great cities, know 
little of the pains and efforts that are required 
to get proviſions in a country which: has hardly 
ſufficient to maintain its own inhabitants; to 
find money to pay the troops, to eſtabliſh the 
neceſſary credit, to guard the banks of rivers, 
and to diſlodge an enemy from the advantageous 
poſts they may occupy. But ſuch details do not 
enter into our plan; and it is only neceſſary to 
examine them at the inſtant of action. They 
are materials of the edifice, which are no lon- 
ger to be conſidered when the building is com- 
pleted. 

That which more particularly characteriſes 
the diſputes between Charles V. and Francis J. 
and the ſhocks which they gave to Europe, is an 


odd mixture of openneſs and double dealing, 


frantic anger, and cordial reconciliation, the 
moſt brutal inſults buried in. an inſtantaneous 
oblivion, together with the deepeſt artifice and 
moſt generous confidence. 30 | 
Could one expect to find Charles and Francis 
having a familiar interview with each other, like 
two neighbouring gentlemen, after the captivity 
of Madrid, after the lie given to the teeth, after 
reciprocal challenges, and duels propoſed in the 
preſence of the pope, in full conſiſtory, after 
the French king's league with ſultan Solyman ; 
and, in ſhort, after the emperor had been ac- 
cuſed, as publicly as unjuſtly, of having cauſed 
the firſt dauphin to be poiſoned, and even 
while the frontiers of both kingdoms were yet 
ſmoaking with the blood of ſo many thouſands 
flain ? 
And 
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Conduct of Francis J. 33 
And yet theſe two great rivals had an inter- 


view in the road of Aigue-mort*. This meet- 
ing had been mediated by the pope after the 
® concluſion of a truce. Charles even came on 


ſhore, paid the firſt viſit, and put himſelf into 
the hands of his declared enemy : this was the 
conſequence of the ſpirit of the times. Charles 
always diſtruſted the promiſes of the monarch 
but he truſted without ſcruple to the honour of 
the knight. | 
The duke of Savoy was for a long time the 


victim of this interview. Theſe two monarchs, 
who at the ſame time that they met with ſo 


much familiarity, were always concerting mea- 
ſures againſt each other, kept poſſeſſion of the 
duke's places; the king of France, to ſecure 
himſelf a paſſage, upon occaſion, into the duchy 
of Milan, and the emperor to prevent him 


from it. 


Charles V. after this interview at 
Aigue-mort made a journey to Paris, 539 
which is far more ſurpriſing than thoſe of the 
emperors Sigiſmund and Charles IV. 

At his return to Spain he heard that the city 
of Ghent, in Flanders, had revolted. How far 
this city had a right to maintain its privileges, 
and how far it had abuſed them, was a problem 
that force only could reſolve. Charles, impa- 
tient to reduce and punith it, for this pur- 
poſe. demanded of the king a paſſage through 
his dominions, who ſent the dauphin and the 


— 


* A ſmall town of Languedoc in France, which anciert- 
ly Rood near the ſea, and bad an harbour; but at preſent 
»s two French leagues diſtant fiom it, and its harbour 


choaked up, | = 
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duke of Orleans to conduct him as far as Ba- 

yonne, and went in perſon to meet him at Cha- 

telleraut. 
The emperor, Who was fond of travelling, 


took a pleaſure in ſhewing himſelf to all the peo- 


ple of Europe, and indulging in the glory he had 
acquired. I his journey was a continued ſeries of 
feaſting and merriment, and was undertaken for 
the ſake of hanging twenty-four poor citizens. 
He might eaſily have ſpared himſelt ſo much fa- 
tigue, by ſending a few troops to the governante 
of the Low Countries; and it may even ſeem ſur- 
priſing that he had not left a ſufficient number 
in Flanders to ſuppreſs this revolt; but it was the 
cuſtom of thoſe times to diſband the-troops im- 
mediately after a truce or a peace. 

The deſign of Francis I. in receiving the 
emperor in his dominions with ſo much parade 


and civility, was to obtain from him at length 


a promiſe of the inveſtiture of the duchy of 
Milan ; and it was in this idle view that he re- 
fuſed the homage offered him by the inhabt- 
tants of Ghent : but he neither got Ghent nor 
Milan. 

It has been pretended that the conſtable de 
Montmorenci was put out of the king's favour 
for having adviſed him to be content with a 
verbal promife from Charles. I relate this tri- 


fling event, becauſe, if true, it ſhews the human 


heart. A perſon who has no one to blame but 
himſelf if he has followed evil counſel, is fre- 
quently unjuſt enough to condemn the author : 
but tbere was no reaſon to repent of not having 
exacted a mere verbal promiſe from Charles V. 
a promiſe in writing would not have been more 
binding. 


Francis 
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Francis himſelf had promiſed under his hand 
to give up Burgundy, and yet he was very far 


from abiding by that promiſe. A prince ſeldom 


gives up a large province to his enemy with 
out being forced to it by arms. 'The emperor 
afterwards owned publicly that he had promiſed 
the duchy of Milan to one of the king's ſons ; 
but infiſted, at the fame time, that it was only 
on condition that Francis ſhould evacuate 'Tu- 
rin, which he had ſtill continued to keep. 

The generous reception then which the king 


had given the emperor in France, ſo many 


ſumptuous feaſts, and all that ſhew of confi- 
dence and friendſhip on both ſides, ended at laſt 
only in freſh wars. 

While Solyman was ſtill continuing to ra- 
vage Hungary, and while Charles V. to put the 
finiſhing hand to his glory, reſolved to conquer 
the kingdom of Algiers as he had done that of 
Tunis, and failed in the undertaking, Francis I, 


tenewed more ſtrictly his alliance with Soly- 


man. He ſent two miniſters privately to the 
pope, through Venice. Theſe miniſters were 
afſaſhnated in their way by order of the mar- 
quis de] Vaſto, governor of Milan, under pre- 
tence that they were the emperor's ſubjects. 
Francis Sforza, the laſt duke of Milan, had 
ſome years before cauſed another of the 
king's miniſters to be beheaded. How 1541 
are we to reconcile theſe breaches of the law 
of nations with the generoſity on which the 
officers of both princes piqued themſelves? T he 
war was now renewed with more animoſity 
than ever, on the ſide of Piedmont, in the Py- 
renees, and in Picardy. It was at this time 
that the king's gallies joined thoſe of Cheredin, 
x | ſur- 
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r ſurnamed Barbarofla, the ſultan's ad- 

543 miral, and viceroy of Algiers. The 
flower de luce and the creſcent now flew jointly 
before the city of Nice, which however held 
out againſt all the attempts of the French and 
Turks, who were commanded by the count 
of Anguien of the Bourbon family, and the 
Turkiſh admiral ; and the famous Andrew 
Doria, coming to its relief with his gal- 
lies, Barbaroſſa returned with his fleet to 
Toulon. 

This is the Doria who may deſervedly be 

reckoned the chief of all thoſe who aſſiſted the 

fortunes of Charles V. He had the glory of 
_ defeating his galleys before Naples when ad- 
miral in the ſervice of Francis I. and while 
his country, .Genoa, was ſtill under the French 
dominion. Like the conſtable Bourbon he 
thought himſelf obliged by the court intrigues 
to go over to the emperor's ſervice. He ſeveral 
times defied the ſultan's fleets to combat ; but 
his chief honour was the having reſtored liberty 
to his country, of which Charles V. permitted 
him to be ſovereign But he preferred the title 
of Deliverer to that of Maſter, and eſtabliſhed 
the government ſuch as it now ſubſiſts, and 
lived to the age of ninety-four in the greateft 
reputation of any man in Europe. After his 
death the Genoele erected a ſtatue to his me- 
mory, as deliverer of his country, 

In the mean time the count of Anguien re- 
paired the diſgrace of Nice, by the victory which 
he gained over the marquis del Vaſto at Ceri- 
zoles in Piedmont. There never was a victory 
more complete, and yet the conquerors gained 
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no ſort of advantage from it“. It was the fate of 
the French to conquer to no purpoſe in Italy, 
as the battles of Agnadello, Fornova, Ravenna, 
Marignan, and Cerizoles, will eternally wit- 
neſs. 

Henry VIII. by an inconceivable fatality en- 
tered into an alliance againſt France with that 
emperor whoſe aunt he had put away in ſo 
ſhameful a manner, and whoſe nephew he had 
declared a baſtard, and who had in revenge 
cauſed pope Clement VII. to excommunicate 
him. Princes can at the voice of intereſt equally 
forget injuries and benefits : but in this caſe it 
ſeems to have been rather caprice than intereſt 


that induced Henry VIII. to join Charles V. 


Henry propoſed marching to Paris with an 
army of thirty thouſand men. He beſieged 
Boulogne by ſea, while Charles was advancing 
into Picardy. What now was become of the 

| balance 
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It was not without great difficulty that the duke 
de Anguien obtained leave to hazard a battle, on the iſſue of 
which the preſervation of France in a great meaſure de- 
pended, When Blaiſe de Montluc prevailed upon the king 
to comply with the duke's requeſt, the count de St. Pol 
ſaid to him, Madman, thou art going to be author of the 
greateſt advantage or the greateſt misfortune which can 
happen to thy country.” 

The Imperialiſts were more numerous than the F:ench, 
by ten thouſand men; yet they ſuffered a total overthrow, 
and great numbers of them were put to the ſword, The 
f uit which Francis reaped from this victory was the reduce 
tion of Carignan, Montcallier, St. Damian, Vigon, Pont 
d' Eſture, and the greater part of Montferrat, as well as the 
Opportunity of detaching a body of troops from thi> army, 
to cover Picardy and Champagne, into which the emperor 
and the king of England were on the point of penetratings 
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balance of power which Henry was ſo fond of 


holding? His only intent was to embarraſs 
Francis I. and thereby prevent him from throw- 
ing any obſtacles in the way of the marriage, 
which he had projected between his ſon Edward 
and Mary Stuart of Scotland, who was after- 
wards queen of France. What a reaſon was 
this for declaring war! 

Theſe new dangers deſtroyed all the fruits of 
the victory of Cerizoles. T he French king was 
obliged to recal a great part of that victorious ar- 


my for the defence of the ſouthern frontiers of 


the kingdom. ; 

France was now in greater danger than ſhe 
had ever been. Charles was already advanced 
as far as Soiffons, the king of England had taken 
Boulogne, and Paris itſelf began to tremble. 
Lutheraniſm now proved the ſafety of France, 


and was of more ſervice to her than the Turks, 


on whom the king had placed ſo much depen- 
dence. T he Lutheran princes of Germany all 
joined together in arms againſt Charles V. 
whom they began to fear would become deſ- 
potic. Charles preſſing France, and 
1544 preſſed by the empire, concluded a 
peace at Crepi in Valois, to turn his arms againſt 
his German ſubjects, 
By this peace he again promiſed the duchy 


of Milan to the duke of Orleans, the king's 


ſon, who was to be his ſon-in-law : but deſtiny 
would not permit a prince of France to have 
poſſeſſion of this province; and the death of 
the duke of Orleans ſaved the emperor the con- 

fuſion of once more breaking his word. 
1075 Francis I. ſoon afterwards purchaſed 
54% a peace with England for eight hundred 
thouſand 
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1 Troubles in Germany. 39 
RE thouſand crowns. - Theſe were his laſt exploits; 
and theſe the fruits of the deſigns he had all his 
life time been forming upon Naples and Milan. 
lle was in every thing the victim to the good 
fortune of Charles V. for he died ſome months 
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ed into Europe by the diſcovery of the new 
world. Such is the concatination of events! 
A Genoeſe pilot gave a new world to Spain. 


NT ne doe 
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Nature had placed in the iſlands of theſe diſtant 
cdlimes a poiſon which infects the ſprings of life, 


6 and by which a king of France was deſtined to 
XX periſh. At his death he left a laſting diſſenſion 
behind him, not between France and Germany, 
but between the houſes of France and Auſtria. 
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Troubles in GERMANY. Battle of Mul BERG. 
I he Greatneſs, Diſgrace, and Abdication of 


CHARLES V. 
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o £59 H E death of Francis I. did not level the 


1 way to that univerſal monarchy which 
Charles V. is ſaid. to have aſpired after. That 
: ; prince 


The venereal diſorder, lately brought from Hiſpaniola 
to Europe by the ſoldiers of Columbus, who, by the bye, 
deſerves a more honourable appellation than that of a Ge- 
noeſe pilot: for whatever he might have been originally, te 
certainly ated as a Caſtilian admiral when he diſcovered 
the Welt Indies, and was in all reſpeQs a very great man, 
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prince was ſtill very diſtant from it: he not on- 
ly had a formidable enemy in Henry II. who 
ſucceeded Francis on the throne of France, but 
at that time alſo the princes and cities of Ger- 
many, which had embraced the new religion, 
raiſed a civil war, and aſſembled a large army 
againſt him. It was rather the party of liberty 
than that of Lutheraniſm. 

This emperor, deemed ſo powerful, was not 
able, even with the aſſiſtance of his brother 
Ferdinand, king of Hungary and Bohemia, to 
raiſe ſo large an army of Germans as the confe- 
derates could bring into the field. Charles was 9 


— 8 —— —— ẘä᷑— —— — 


— 


therefore obliged, in order to raiſe an equal 
force, to have recourſe to his Spaniards, and to 
borrow money and troops of pope Pavi IIff. 
Nothing could be more complete and glori- 
ous than the victory he gained orer the army f 
the confederates at Mulberg. The eleCtor of 
Saxony, and the landgrave of Hefle were among 
the number of his pritoners; the Lutheran party 
were thrown into the greateſt conſternation, 
the conquered were loaded with immenſe taxes, 
and, in ſhort, all together ſeemed to render him 
deſpotie in Germany; but the ſame thing now 1 
happened to him as after the taking of Francis 
I. he loſt all the fruits of h's good fortune. 
Pope Paul, who had ſo much betriended him 
before his victory, withdrew his troops as ſoon. 
as he ſaw him become too powerful; and Hen- 
ry VIII. of England ſpirited up the languiſhing 
remains of the Lutheran party in Germany. 
The new eleCtor of Saxony, Maurice, on whom 
Charles had beſtowed the duchy of the con- 
quered elector, ſoon declared againſt him, and 
even put himſelſ at the head of the league. 
. | At 
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At length this emperor, who had been 
ſo terrible to all Europe, is on the point 1552 
of being made priſoner, with his brother, by 
the confederates, and is obliged to fly with the 
utmoſt precipitation and diſorder to the defiles 
of Inſpruc. At the ſame time the French king, 
Henry II. ſeized upon Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun, which have ever ſince remained in the 
houſe of France, as the reward of having ſe- 
cured the Germanic liberty. Thus we ſee that 
the grandees of the empire, and even the Lu- 
theran religion itſelf, have in all times owed 
their preſervation to the kings of France. 'The 
fame thing happened afterwards under Ferdi- 
nand II. and Ferdinand III. 8 

And now the poſſeſſor of Mexico is obliged 
to borrow two hundred thouſand gold crowns 
from Coſmo duke of Florence, to endeavour to 
recover Metz; and having compromiſed mat- 
ters With the Lutherans, that he might be more 
at liberty to revenge himſelf on the French kings 
he laid ſiege to that city, with an army of fifty 
thouſand men. This is one of the moſt me- 
morable ſieges we meet with in hiſtory, aud has 
immortalized the reputation of Francis | 
of Guiſe, who defended the town ſixty- 155% 
five days againſt the emperor's army, and at 
length obliged him to abandon his defign, after 
loſing one third of his forces. | 

'The power of Charles V. was at that time a 
vaſt heap of honours and dignities, ſurrounded 
on all ſides by precipices. The troubles he was 
engaged in all his life-time would never permit 
him to form his large dominions into a ſtrong 
and compact body, whoſe parts might all mu- 
tually aſſiſt each other, and ſupply him with a 
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numerous army kept conſtantly on foot. This 
Charlemagne 4 effected: but then his 
dominions lay all contiguous; and after having 
conquered the Saxons and Lombards, he had 
not a Solyman to repulſe ; he had no king of 
France to fight againſt, nor had he the powerful 
princes of Germany, and a pope ſtill more pow- 
erful, to ſuppreſs or fear. my TT 
Charles knew full well what kind of cement 
was required to raiſe an edifice equal in ſtrength 
to the greatneſs of Charlemagne. It was ne- 
ceſſary that his ſon Philip ſhould have the em- 
pire; then, as the mines of Mexico and Peru 
made him richer than all the other kings of Eu- 
rope put together, he might have arrived at that 
univerſal monarchy which is much eafier ima- 
gined then attained. ; 
In this view Charles employed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to perſuade his brother Ferdinand; 
king of the Romans, to cede: the empire to 


Philip; but ſo diſagreeable a propoſal only ſerved 


to ſet Ferdinand and Philip at variance for ever. 

At length, wearied with ſo many efforts, 
grown old before his time, and undeceived in 
every thing, after having attempted every thing, 
he reſigned his crowns*, and renounced the ſo- 
ciety 


— 


Charles publiſhed an act of his abdication in the Latin 
tongue; then he ſent the imperial ornaments to his brotber 


Ferdinand, took leave of all the ambaſſadors that attended 


his court, thanked his officers, and recommended them to 


his ſon Philip ; repaired to Zealand, from whence he ſailed 
to the port of Loredo, in Biſcay, and ſet out fer the place of 
his retreat, which was the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, fituated 
on the frontiers of Caſtile, in the province of Eſtremadura, a 
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ciety of mankind at the age of fiſty-four, a time 
of life in which the age and ambition of other 
men are in their full vigour, and when my in- 
ferior princes begin to appoint their miniſters, 
and enter upon the career of their greatneſs. 
Before I proceed to take a view of the in- 
fluence which Philip II. had over one half of 
Europe, the great power of the Engliſh under 


their queen Elizabeth, and what was the fate 


of Italy, in what manner the republic of the 
United Provinces was eſtabliſhed, and the dread- 
ful condition to which the kingdom of France 
was reduced, I judge it neceſſary to ſpeak of the 
revolutions which happened in religion, as this 
had had a principal ſhare in all affairs, either as 
a cauſe or pretence, ever ſince the time of 
Charles V. | 

I ſhall then give a ſketch of the conqueſts of 
the Spaniards in America, and of thoſe made 


by the Portugueſe in the Indies; miraculous 


events, of which Philip IL reaped the whole be- 
nefit, and by which he became the molt power- 
ful monarch in Chriſtendom. ; | 


— — . — 
th. 


— 


moſt romantic valley, ſurrounded with agreeable hills. Here 
he lived ſeemingly happy, as a private perſon, about eighteen 
months, and died in the year 1558, at the age of fiſty-ſeven, 
Some authors alledge that he lived long enough in this re- 


treat, to repent heartily of his abdication, But tbis is no 
other than a ſumiſe. Fo 


4 
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CHAP: VI. 
Of LEO X. and the CHuRch. 


V O U hare taken a ſurvey of that vaſt chaos 
in which the Chriſtian ſtates of Europe 
were confuſedly plunged, from the time of the 
downfall of the Roman empire. The political 
government of the church, which in all appear- 
ance ought to have united theſe divided parts, 
was unhappily a freſh ſource of confuſion, hi- 
therto unknown in the annals of the world. 
The church of Rome and that of Greece were 
at continual variance, and by their diſputes had 
opened the gates of Conſtantinople to the Otto- 
man power. 

The empire and the pontificate, which were 
continually in arms againſt each other, had 
laid waſte Italy, Germany, and almoſt all the 
other ſtates of Chriſtendom, The mixture of 
theſe two powers, which were always oppoling 
each other either ſecretly or publicly, proved 
the ſource of everlaſting diſſenſions. The feu- 
dal government had made ſovereigns of ſeveral 


biſhops and monks. The limits of their dioceſes 


were different from thoſe of the ſtate ; the ſame 
City was Italian or German as to its biſhop, 


and French as to its king. You have ſeen in 


what manner the ſecular juriſdiction was in 
every thing oppoſed to the ecclefiaſtic, except 
in thoſe dominions where the church was, and 
ftill is, ſupreme; how every ſecular prince en- 
deavoured to render his government indepen- 
dent of the ſee of Rome, without being able to 
effect it. You have ſeen the biſhops ſome- 

| times 
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times oppoſing the pope, and at others uniting 
with him againſt crowned heads ; in a word, 
that the whole republic of the Latin commu- 
nion was almoſt always unanimous in. point of 
doctrine, and perpetually at variance in every 
other reſpect. 

After the deteſtable, but ſucceſsful pontifi- 
cate of Alexander VI. and after the military, 
and ſtill more happy reign of pope Julius Ir 
the popes might with juſtice conſider themſelves 
as the maſters of Italy, and the influencers of 
the reſt of Europe. No other Italian power 
poſſeſſed larger territories, except the king of 
Naples, who was ſtill a feudatory of the papal 
crown, | 

Under theſe favourable circumſtances, the 
twenty-four cardinals, who at that time 
compoſed the whole college. raiſed to 513 
the pontificate John de Medicis, great great 
grandſon to the famous Coſmo de Medicis, who 
was a private merchant, and the father of his 
country. 

John de Medicis, who took the name of Leo 
X. was made a cardinal when he was only ſour- 
teen, and elected pope before he was thirty-ſix 
years old, His family was then returned again 
to Tuſcany, and Leo had ſoon intereſt enough 
to place his brother Peter at the head of the 
adminiſtration in Florence, He married his 
other brother, Julian, ſurnamed the Magnifi— 
cent, to the princeſs of Savoy, who was like- 
wiſe ducheſs of Nemours, and made him one of 
the moſt powerful noblemen of Italy. Theſe 
three brothers, who had been educated under 
Angelus Politianus and Calcondilas, were all 
of thera truly worthy of ſuch maſters, and _ 

wit 
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with each other in cultivating learning and the 
liberal arts; fo as to deſerve that this age ſhould 
be called the Medicean age. The pontiff, in 
particular, united the moſt refined taſte with 
an unparalleled magnificence. He encouraged 
great geniuſes in all the arts by his bounty and 
engaging behaviour. His coronation coſt one 
hundred thouſand gold crowns. On this occa- 
fion he had the Penula of Plautus acted, and 
the glorious days of the Roman empire ſeemed 
revived under him. All auſterity was baniſhed 
from religion, which now acquired the reſpect 
of every one by the moſt pompous ceremonies. 
The barbarous ſtile of the Datary was entirely 
laid aſide, to make room for the eloquence of 
the cardinals Bembo and Sadolet, at that time 
ſecretaries of the Briefs, men who imitated the 
latinity of Cicero, ayd ſeemed to adopt his 


ſceptical philoſophy. The comedies of Ariſto- 


phanes and Machiavel, void as they are of mo- 
deſty and piety, were frequently played at this 
court in preſence of the pope and his cardinals, 

in Rome, 
The merit alone of theſe works (held in high 


by young people of the beſt quality 


eſteem in this age) rendered them agreeable z 
and what might appear offenſive to religion in 


them, was not perceived by a court wholly 
taken up with intrigues and pleaſures, and 
which thought that religion ſtood in no danger 


from theſe trifling liberties. And indeed, as 
neither the doctrine nor the power of the church 
were here concerned, the court of Rome was no 
more offended at them than the ancient Greeks 
and Romans were at the Joes of Ariſtophanes 


and Plautus, 


Though 


dhe cuſtomary amuſements. Leo X. in order 
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Though Leo X, was perfectly abſolute in ſe- 
rious affairs, he never ſuffered them to break in 
upon his more delicate pleaſures Even the 
conſpiracy formed againſt his life by two of his 
cardinals, and the exemplary puniſhment he 
inflicted on them, made no alteration in the 
gaiety of his court. | | 

The cardinals Petrucci and Soli, incenſed 
againſt the pope for having taken the duchy of 
Urbino from the nephew of Julius II. bribed a 
ſurgeon who uſed to dreſs a ſecret ulcer of the 
pope's, and the death of this pontiff was to be 


the fignal of a revolution in ſeveral of the cities 


of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. The plot however 
was diſcovered, and ſeveral of thoſe 


| concerned in it put to death. The 1517 


two cardnials were put to the torture, and after- 
wards condemned to die. Cardinal Petrucci 
was hanged in priſon, and the other purchaſed 
his life with his riches. | 

It is very remarkable, that they were con- 


demned by the ſecular magiſtrates of Rome, and 


not their peers. The pope by this action 
ſeemed to invite all the crowned heads to make 
the elergy ſubject to the ordinary courts of 
juſtice, but the holy ſee never thought of yield- 
ing to kings a right which it aſſumed to itſelf. 
How comes it that the cardinals, who. have the 
electing of popes, have left them in poſſeſſion 
of this deſpotic power, while the electors and 
the princes of the empire have ſo much cur- 
tailed the power of the emperors? The reaſon 


is, that theſe princes have dominions, and the 


cardinals have only dignities. ä 
This melancholy event ſoon gave place to, 


to 
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to wipe away the remembrance of a cardinal 
condemned to die by the halter, created thirty 
new ones, moſt of them Italians, and of the fame 
diſpoſition with their maſter, |; and though they 
might not have quite ſo good a taſte, or ſo much 
learning, as the pontiff, they atleaſt came very 
near to him in the indulgence of their plea- 
ſures. Their example was followed by moſt of 
the prelacy. Spain was at that time the only 
country where the church ſtill adhered to a 
ſeverity of manners, which had been introduced 
by cardinal Ximenes, a man of an auſtere and 
moroſe diſpoſition, who had no taſte but for 
| abſolute authority, and who, when regent of 
Spain, went always drefſed in the habit of a 
cordelier, and was wont to fay, that he could 
bind all the grandees of the kingdom to their 
duty by his cord, and cruſh their pride beneath 
his ſandals. | 

In every other country the prelates lived with 
all the voluptuouſneſs of princes ; ſome of them 
| were in poſſeſhon of eight or nine biſhopricks at 
once. It is aſtoniſhing, at this time, to reckon 
the number of benefices enjoyed by ſome of 
them at that time; ſuch as cardinal Wolſey and 
the cardinal of Lorraine, and many others ; but 
this multitude of church-livings heaped on a 
ſingle perſon, had no worſe conſequences then, 
than the number of biſhopricks now held by the 
electors. or prelates of Germany. 
All writers, both proteſtant and catholic, 
greatly inveigh againſt the general depravity of 
manners in thoſe times. I hey tell us, that 
the prelates, curates, aad monks, led the moſt 
eaſy and happy lives ; and nothing was more 
common than for prelates to bring up their 


children 
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children in a public manner, after the example 
of Alexander VI. It is certain, that there is 
vet extant the will of one Croui, at that time 
biſhop of Cambray, in which he leaves ſeveral 
legacies to his children, and reſerves a ſum 
* for the baſtards which he hopes God will be 

leaſed to give him, in caſe he ſhould recover 

m his illneſs.” Theſe are the very words of 
the will. Pope Pius II. had long before that 
declared in writing, That, for very good rea- 
ſons, prieſts had been forbidden to marry ; but 
that, for ſtill berter reaſons, it ought to be al- 
lowed them.“ The Proteſtants have carefully 
collected facts, which prove, that in ſeveral of 
the ſtates of Germany, the people obliged their 
miniſters to keep miſtreſſes, that their wives 
might remain in greater ſecurity : but till it 
mult be owned, that this was no reaſon for au- 
thoriſing ſo many civil wars, nor for killing other 
men becauſe the prieſts got children, 

But that which moſt diſguſted the public, was 
the granting of general and particular indul- 
gencies, abſolutions, and diſpenſations, at all 
prices. This kind of apoſtolic tax was uncertain 
and unlimited before the time of Pope John 
XXII. who firſt ſettled it, and reduced it to a 
code of the canon-law. A deacon or ſubdea. 
con, who had been guilty of murder, was ab- 
ſolved, and had permiſſion to hold three bene- 
fices, for twelve livres tournois, threg ducats, and 
ſix carlines, which is about twenty cfowns. A 
| biſhop and an abbot might commit murder for 
about three hundred livres, and the moſt unna- 
tural or indecent acts had their ſtated price. 
Beſtiality was aſſeſſed at two hundred and fifty 
l:vres ; diſpenſations might be purchaſed, not 

Vol. IV. D only 
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only for ſins actually committed, but even for 
thoſe which ,a perſon might have an inclination 
to commit. There has been found, in the ar- 
chives. of Joinville, a reverſionary indulgence 
for the cardinal of Lorraine, and twelve perſons - 
of his retinue, by which each of them had the 
choice of any three ſins they chuſed to commit. 
Le Laboureur, a very exact writer, ſays, that 
the ducheſs of Bourbon and Auvergne, ſiſter to 
Charles VIII. had a right to claim abſolution 
for herſelf, and for ten perſons of her retinue, 
for all the fins they ſhould they commit, during 
their lives, upon forty-ſeven holidays in the year, 
excluſive of Sundays. | 
| This ſtrange abuſe ſeems to have had its ori- 
gin in the ancient laws of the European nations, 
and of the Franks, Saxons, and Burgundians. 
The court of Rome did not adopt this rating of 
fins and diſpenſations till the times of anarchy, 
and when the popes no longer dared to reſide at 
Rome. No council ever made a tax upon fins 
an article of faith. | 
Among theſe abuſes ſome were oppreſſive, and 
others 1:diculous. Thoſe who ſaid that the ſu- 
perſtructure ſhould be repaired without totally 
deſtroying it, ſeemed to have ſaid all that could 
be offered in anſwer to the complaints of an in- 
cenſed people. The great number of maſters 
of families, who are continually labouring to 
ſecure a moderate competency for their wives 
and children; and the ſtill greater number of 
artificers and labourers, who earn their bread 
by the ſweat of their brows, could not without 
concern behold thoſe lazy monks fattening in 
the midſt of luxury, and leading the lives of 


Princes. 
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princes. It was anſwered, that the money ex- 
pended upon this luxury returned again into the 
general circulation. The effeminate lives of 
theſe prieſts, far from diſturbing the inward 
peace of the church, rather ſtrengthened it“: 
and their very exceſſes, had they even been car- 
ried to a greater length, would certainly have 
been leſs dangerous than the horrors of war, 
and the ſacking of towns. It may here be ob- 
jetted, what is ſaid by Machiavel, the celebrated 
doctor, of thoſe who underſtand nothing but 
politics. He ſays in his difcourſe on Titus Li- 
vius, That the exceſſive wickedneſs of the 
Italians of his time, was to be imputed to reli- 
gion, and the prieſts.” But it is clear, that he 
cannot by this, mean the wars raiſed on account 
of religion, ſince there was none at that time; 
he can only underſtand by theſe words the 
wickedneſs of Alexander VI. and his court, and 
the ambition of certain churchmen, which is 
very foreign to the doctrines, the diſputes, per- 
ſecutions, rebellions, and that bloody animoſity 
among the divines, which produced ſo many 
murders, 

We are told that the republic of Venice it- 
| ſelf, whoſe government was eſteemed the wiſeſt 
in Europe, took great pains to indulge all its 
clergy in a life of pleaſure and diſſipation, to 
the end that by being leis reſpected among the 
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Our author ſeems to lay no ſtreſs on the force of bad 
example, exhibited by thoſe who directed the conſciences, 
and ſupet intended the morals of the laityj. What idea muſt 
the people, at that time overwhelnfted in ignorance, have 
conceived, from the luxury, profligacy, and vice of its 
protefſcrs! | : 
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people, they might not have the power to raiſe 
commotions. There were, nevertheleſs, in all 
places men of exemplary purity of manners, 
paſtors truly worthy of that title, and monks 
who, from their hearts, ſubmitted to thoſe vows 
of auſterity which ſhock the effeminate mind : 
but theſe virtues are buried in obſcurity, while 
luxury and vice lord it in ſplendor. A 

The pleaſures which ſurrounded the volup- 
tuous court of Leo X. could not eſcape atten- 
tion; but, at the ſame time, it was eaſily per- 
ceived that this very court contributed to civi- 
lize Europe, and render mankind more ſociable. 
After the perſecution againſt the Huſſites, reli- 
gion no longer raiſed any troubles in the world. 

he inquiſition indeed exerciſed great cruelties 
in Spain upon the Jews and Mahometans, but 
theſe were not ſuch general misfortunes as ſub- 
vert nations. The «greateſt part of the Chriſ- 
tians lived in an happy ignorance ; and there 
were not perhaps in all Europe ten gentlemen 
who had a Bible. This book had not been 
tranſlated into the vulgar tongue, or at leaſt the 
tranſlations made of it in a few countries were 
entirely unknown, 

The higher. clergy, wholly occupied in tem- 
poral matters, knew how to enjoy their good 
tortune, and never troubled themſelves with reli- 
gious diſputes. It may be ſaid, that pope Leo 
X. by the encouragement he gave to learning, 
furnithed arms againſt himſelf. I have been 
told by an Engliſh nobleman, that he had ſeen 
a letter from cardinal Polus or Pole, to this 
Pope, in which, while he is felicitating his holi- 
neſs upon having extended the progreſs of the 

| | \ lciences 
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fciencesin Europe, he gives him to underſtand, 
that it was dangerous to make men too know- 
ing. Leo X. was far from having any appre- 
henſions from the change he ſaw in Chriſten- 
dom, of which his magnificence, and one of the 
nobleſt undertakings that could dignify a prince, 
were the principal cauſes. 

His predeceſſor Julius II, under whoſe pon- 
tificate painting and architecture began to make 
ſuch great advances, reſolved tliat Rome ſhould 
have a temple, which might not only ſurpaſs 
the famous one of St. Sophia at Conſtantinople, 
but be one of the moſt magnificent edifices yet 
erected in the world; and he had the reſolu- 
tion to undertake what he could never hope to 
ſee completed. Leo X. warmly purſued this 
noble ſcheme ; it required immenſe ſums, and 
his magnificence had already drained his trea- 
ſury. Every Chriſtian. ought to have contri- 


buted to the raiſing this wonder of the capital of 


Europe; but the ſums requiſite for earrying on 
public works are not raiſed without great art or 


torce. Leo X. had recourſe, if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion, to one of St. Peter's keys, 


which had on other occaſions been made uſe of 
to open the coffers of the public, and fill thoſe 
of the popes. | | 

He pretended a- war againſt the Turks, and 
ordered a ſale of indulgences tobe made through 
all the ſtates of Chriſtendom. An indulgence 
1s a deliverance from the pains of purgatory, 
either in perſon, or for one's friends or relations. 
A public fale of this kind ſhews the ſpirit of 
the times. No one was ſurpriſed at it : there 
were offices for indulgencies in every part, and. 
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they were eſtabliſhed in the ſame manner as 
the cuſtoms. Moſt of the collectors uſed to 
hold their offices in taverns. The preacher, 
the perſon who farmed them, and he who diſ- 
tributed them, had each a profit upon them, 
The pope gave part of the money arifing from 
them to his ſiſter, and yet nobody murmured 
at it. The preachers uſed to declare openly 
from the pulpit, * That if any one had even 
raviſhed the Holy Virgin, he might have abſo- 
lution by purchafing theſe indulgences ;” and 
the people liſtened to ſuch ſpeeches with the ut- 
moſt devotion. But when the farm of this tax 
was given to the Dominican friars in Germany, 
the Auguſtines. who had long been in poſſeſ- 
ſeſhon of it, became jealous ; and the private 
intereſt of a few monks in a corner of Saxony, 
produced more than two hundred years of diſ- 
cord, rage, and misfortunes, among thirty king- 
doms. 


FFC 
C HAP. CVII. and CVIII. 


Of LUTHER and ZUulnGLI1Us., 


O U cannot but know that this mighty 
revolution in the human mind, and in 
the political ſyſtem of Europe, was begun by 
Martin Luther, an Aguſtine monk, whom his 
ſuperiors engaged to preach againſt thoſe com- 
modities which they could not diſpoſe of. The 
diſpute was at firſt between the orders of the 
Auguſtines and Dominicans, 1 
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Had any one'told Luther at that time, that 
| ke would ſubvert the Roman Catholic religion 
in almoſt one half of Europe, he would not have 
believed it. He went farther than he thought 

for, as is the caſe in all difputes,. and in almoik 

all tranſactions. N 

Aſter having cried down indulgencies, __ 
he next proceeded to examine the power 517 
of him who granted them. The veil was now 
partly drawn aſide; the people were ſtirred up, 
and reſolved to judge themſelves of what had 
been ſo long the object of their implicit reve- 
rence. Not all the horrors committed by Alex- 
ander VI. and his family had raiſed the leaſt 
doubt about the. ſpiritual power of the pope 
three hundred thouſand pilgrims had come to 
Rome to attend his jubilee : but the times were 
changed, and the meaſure: of iniquity was full. 
Ihe pleaſurable: pontificate of Leo X. was pu- 
niſhed for the crimes of Alexander VI, A re- 
formation was firſt inſiſted upon, and a total 
feparation ſoon followed It was evident that 
men in power are not eaſily to be reformed ; it 
was therefore their authority and wealth which 
were here aimed at, and to throw off the yoke 
of the Roman taxes. In fact, how could the 
pleaſures of the court of Rome concern the peo- 
70 of Stockholm, Copenhagen, London, or 

reſden ? But it concerned them. to be re- 
heved from their exorbitant taxes, and to pre- 
vent the archbiſhop of Upſal from becoming 
maſter of a kingdom. The revenues of the 
archbiſhoprick of Magdeburg, and ſeveral of 
the rich abbeys, were alluring baits to the ſe- 
cular princes. The ſeparation, which aroſe as 
it were of itſelf, and from very flight cauſes, 
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did, however, operate principally in bringing 
about the reformation ſo much defired, and 
which in the end bas proved of ſo little effect. 
The manners of the court of Rome are become 
more decent indeed, and the clergy of France 
more learned; and it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the clergy in general have been. amended 
by the proteſtants, as one 1ival becomes more 
circumſpect from the prying jealouſy of an- 
other. | 

To bring about this great ſeparation, nothing 
more was required than a prince capable of 
ſtirring up the people. The old elector of Sax- 
ony, Frederick, ſurnamed the Wiſe, and the 
ſame who, after the death of Maximilian, nobly 
refuſed the imperial crown, was the declared 
protector of Luther. This revolution in the. 


church began in the ſame manner as all thoſe by 


which the people have depoſed their ſovereigns; 
namely, by firſt preſenting petitions, then ſetting 


forth grievances, and laſtly ſubverting the throne. 


There were no abſolute marks of an intended 
ſeparation in laughing at indulgences, in re- 


quiring to partake of both ſpecies at communion, 


in advancing ſome unintelligible things con- 
cerning juſtification and free-will, in aiming at 
the abohſhment of the monkiſh orders, or in 
offering to prove that the holy ſcripture no where 


Leo X. who in his own mind de- 
IP ſpiſed ſuch kind of diſputes, was obliged, 
as pope, to anathematize by bull all theſe pro- 
politions, Re did not know that England in 
ſecret powerfully ſupported Luther. It has 
been ſaid, that the beſt method to have made 
him change his opinion, would have been to 5 | 
ent. 
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ſent him a cardinal's hat: but the contempt 
be was held in proved fatal to the church of 
Rome. 70 | ; 
Luther no longer kept any meaſures; he com- 

poſed his book called The Captivity of Balylon, 
in which he exhorted all crowned heads to 
throw off the papal poke, and inveighed ſtrongly 


againſt private maſſes; and this work was ſo 


much the more applauded, as he therein greatly 
condemned the public ſale of theſe maſſes; they: 
had been firſt brought into vogue by the Men- 
dicant monks of the thirteenth century, and 
were purchaſed by the people in the ſame man- 
ner as they ſtill are, whenever it is required, 


This was no more than a {mall contribution? 


raiſed for the ſubſiſtence of the poor: religious,, 
and officiating: prieſts; a kind- of trifling fee, 
which could by no means be grudged to thoſe 
who live only by alms and the altar, and which 
at that time amounted in France to about two 
ſols of the current money, and not quite ſo 
much in Germany. Tranſubſtantiation was 
condemned as a term not to be found in the 
ſcriptures, nor in the writings of the primitive 


fathers. The ſollowers of Luther pretended, 


that the doctrine which teaches that the bread 
and wine is annibilated while the form ſtill re- 


mains, had not been univerſally held by the 


church till the time of pope Gregory VII, and 
that this doctrine bad been firſt taught and 
explained by a Benedictine monk, called Paſ- 
caſus Rather, in the ninth century. They“ 
turned over all the dark archives of antiquity, 


in ſearch of reaſons for ſeparating themſelves 


from the church of Rome, founded on myſte-- 


D 5. | Tiess - 
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ries which human weakneſs can never dive in- 
to. - Luther retained ſome part of the myſtery, 
and rejected the other; he owned that the 
body of Jeſus Chriſt was in the conſecrated ele- 
ments, but in ſuch a manner, faid he, as fire 
may be ſaid to be in heated iron; the fire and 
the iron ſubſiſt together. This manner of con- 
founding the body of Chriſt with the bread and 
wine, is called by Oſiander, impanation, invi- 
nation, and conſubſtantiation. Luther con- 
tented himſelf with ſaying, that the body and 
blood of our ſaviour was in, above, and beneath, 
in, cum, py | | 
The Dominican monks, aſſiſted by the pope's 
nuncios in Germany, ordered all Luther's 
books to be burnt, and the pope iffued a freſh 
bull againſt him. Luther in return burnt the 
Pope's bull and the decretals in the public 
market-place at Wittemberg. This action 
ſhews the boldneſs of the man, and at the ſame 
time that he was already grown very powerful. 
3 This new reformer had even then a 
15 great part of Germany in his intereſt, 
who, grown weary of the papal greatneſs, did 
not ſtand to examine nicely into ſcholaſtic pro- 
poſitions. e 
In the mean time theſe queſtions became 
greatly multiplied. The diſpute about free- 
will, another ſtumbling- block in the way of 
human reaſon, mingled its inexhauſtible ſtream 
of abſurd quarrels with the torrent of theologi- 
cal animoſity. Luther himſelf denied the doc- 
trine of free-will, which nevertheleſs has ſince 
been received by his followers. The univerſi- 
ties of Louvain and Paris wrote in defence of 
it; and this latter ſuſpended a diſpute it was 
| then 
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then engaged in, viz. whether there were three 
Magdalens, or only one Magdalen, to condemn- 
Luther's propoſitions. . 

Ariſtotle was neceſſarily drawn into this diſ- 
pute, as the ſchools were at that time his diſ- 
ciples; and Luther having aſſerted that Arif-- 
totle's doctrine was of no uſe to the underſtand- 
ing the ſcriptures, the holy faculty at Paris con- 
demned this aſſertion as erroneous, and pro- 
ceeding from a madman. The moſt idle theſes: 
were mingled with the profoundeft diſputations, 
and the mutual hatred of both parties was kept 
alive by falſe imputations, groſs abuſes, and re- 
ciprocal anathemas. 

There is no reading, without a mixture of 
contempt and pity, the manner in which Lu- 
ther treats all his opponents, and particularly the 
rope. Little pope, little popey, you are an 
aſs a little aſs ; walk ſoftly, it is ſlippery, you 
may break your legs, and then it will be ſaid, 
what the devil is all this? the little aſs of a 
popey is crippled ; an aſs knows that he is an 
als, a ſtone knows that it is a ſtone ; but theſe: 
little aſfes. of popes do not know that they are 
aſſes.” Theſe mean vulgariſms, which would 
now a-days be fo.diſguſtful, did not at all dif- 

leaſe the groveling minds of thoſe times; and 
| pe yi pak all this lowneſs of a-barbarous ſtile, . 
triumphed in his country over the politeneſs of 
the court of Rome. 

Capricious deſtiny, which ſports with the 
world, ordered it ſo that Henry VIII. of England 
engaged in this diſpute. He had been educated 
by his father in the idle and abſurd ſciences of. 


thoſe days.. 
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Tbe fiery and impetuous ſpirit of young Hen- 
ry had greedily imbibed the ſubtleties of the 
ſchools. He now reſolved to draw his pen 
- againſt Luther; but before he began, he deſired 
pope Leo's permiſſion to read the books of this 
arch-heretic, which had been forbidden to all 
Chriſtians, under pain of excommunication. 
Leo granted him his requeſt; and the king” 
wrote a book, in which he explained the writ- 
ings of St. Thomas, and defended the ſeven ſa- 
craments againſt Luther, who then allowed of 
three only, which were afterwards reduced to 
two. This book was written in great haſte, 
and ſent to Rome. His holineſs, charmed with 
a work which is now ſcarcely read by any one, 
compared it to the writings of St. Home and 
St. Auguſtine, and conferred the title of De- 
fender of the Faith on king Henry and his ſuc- 
ceſſors. But on whom did he beſtow this title ? 
On the very man who, a few years afterwards,. 
was to become the moſt implacable enemy of 
the church of Rome. | ow; | 
Luther had few followers in Italy ; that in- 
genious nation was too much taken up with- 
pleaſures and intrigues to engage in theſe diſ- 
putes ; nor did the Spaniards, though naturally 
an active and buſy people, interfere with them. 
'The French likewiſe, though with the fame 
turn as both theſe nations, and moreover with 
a ſtrong taſte for novelty, meddled with nei-- 
ther party. In ſhort, the only theatre of this. 
war of the imagination was in Germany, and, 
in the Swiſs nation, who were not at that 
time looked upon as the moſt cunning people 
in the world, and are thought very circum- 
ſpect. The learned and polite court of Rome 
2 never 
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never ſuſpected that thoſe whom ſhe looked up- 
on as a ſet of barbarians, could, armed with 
the Bible as with a ſword, wreſt from her the 


one half of Europe, and ſtagger the fidelity of 


It is a great queſtion in polities, whether- 
Charles V. at that time emperor, ought to have: 


embraced the reformed religion, or have op- 


poſed. it. By throwing off the papal yoke, he 
at one blow revenged the four hundred years. 


oppreſhon which the empire had undergone. 


from the pontifical crown, and the inſults it 
had offered to the Imperial diadem ; but at the 
fame time he run the riſk of loſing all Italy. It: 
was neceflary ſor him to keep fair with the 
pope, who was to join him againſt Francis I.. 
Morever, the ſubjects of his hereditary domi - 
nions were all them catholics; and he is» 
even reproached with having beheld with plea- 
fure the riſe of a faction, which gave him an- 


opportunity of raiſing taxes and troops in the 


empire, and cruſhing both catholics. and pro- 
teſtants beneath the weight of abfolute power. 


At length he thought himfelf engaged, in poli- 


tics and honour, to declare againſt Luther, al- 


though perhaps he was of the ſame opinion 


with him at the bottom, in relation to ſome. 


articles, as was ſuſpected by the Spaniards after 
his death. e 


He therefore ſummoned Luther, to ap 


and give an account of his doctrine before the 


imperial diet of Worms, or, in other words, 
to come and declare whether he maintained the 
_ tenets which had been condemned by the church 
of Rome. Luther obeyed the fummons, and 
appeared with a ſafe conduct from the emperor, 

expoſing 
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expoſing himſelf boldly to the ſame fate with 
John Hus; but this aſſembly being wholly 


compoſed of princes, he truſted to their honour. 


He ſpoke before the emperor and-the 


1521 diet, and defended his doctrine with 


t courage. It is ſaid that Charles V. was 
ſtrongly ſolicited by Aleandro, the pope's nun- 
cio, to. cauſe Luther to be arreſted, notwith-- 
ſtanding the fafe- conduct he had granted him, 
in the ſame manner as Sigiſmund, contrary to 


public faith, had given up John Hus; but 


Charles made anſwer, „ That he would not, 
like Sigiſmund, do any thing he ſhould have 
reaſon to be aſhamed of.” X 

Luther, notwithſtanding he had the empe- 
ror, the king of England, the pope, and all the 
biſhops and monks againſt him, was not in the 
leaſt diſmayed ; but hidden in a ftrong hold in 
Saxony, from thence he braved the emperor, 
exaſperated: one half of Germany againſt the 
pope, anſwered the king of England as he would. 
an equal, and ſtrengthened and extended his 
new-raiſed church. | 

The old elector of Saxony, Frederick, ear- 
neſtly wiſhed the extirpation of the Romiſh 


church; Luther thought this a proper time to 
_ aboliſh private mafles, and he ſet about it in a 


manner. which, in times of greater knowledge, 
would not have met with extraordinary. appro» 


bation. He -pretended that the devil had ap- 


peared to him, and reproached him with ſaying 
private maſſes, and with conſecrating. I he devik 
he ſaid, proved to him that it was an idolatrous 
cuſtom; and then he concluded his tale with 
ſaying, that he acknowledge the devil to be in 
the right, and that he ought to be believed. 

Accord 
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Accordingly maſs was laid aſide in the city of 
Wittemberg, and ſoon, afterwards in all the 
other places of Saxony. The images were pull 
ed down; the religious of both ſexes left their 
cloiſters; and in a few years Luther himſelf 
was married to a nun named Catherine Bore: 
The prieſts of the old communion reproached 
him with not being able to hve without a wife, 
and Luther accuſed them of not being able to 
live without miſtreſſes. Theſe mutual reproaches. 
were very different; the catholic prieſts, ac- 
euſed of incontinence, were obliged to own 
that they tranſgreſſed the whole church diſci- 
pline ; whereas Luther and his followers had 
only made a change in it. | 
he law of hiſtory obliges us to do juſtice: 
to the greater part of thoſe. monks who leſt 
their churches and their cloiſters to enter into 
matrimony. It is true they reſumed a liberty 
of which they had before made a ſacrifice; and 
they broke their vows; but they were not li- 
bertines in their lives, nor could any one re- 
proach them with giving offence by their beha- 
viour. By the ſame impartial rule we are un- 
der a neceſſity of remarking, that Luther and 
his monks, by contracting marriages which 
were uſeful to the ſtate, were no more guilty 


of a. violation of their vows, than thoſe are, 


who, having made profeſſion of poverty and 
humility, continue in the enjoyment of vain». 
glorious riches. | 

Among the number of things alledged againft 
Luther, it was ſaid by ſeveral, by way of irony, 
that he who had taken. the devil's advice in 
overthrowing maſs, ſhewed his gratitude to 
him by aboliſhing the practice of n 
and. 
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and aimed at levelling all the bulwarks which 
had been raiſed to keep out the enemy of man- 
kind. It has been remarked fince, that in all 
thoſe countries where exoreiſms have been laid 
alide, they have no longer heard of witchcraft 
or perſons. poffeſſed by the devil; and it has 
been ſaid, both in words and writing, that the 
devils knew little of their own intereſt, in tak + 
ing refuge among the catholics, who alone have 
the power of commanding them. It has alſo 
been obſerved, that there 1s a prodigious num-- 
ber of magicians and poſſeſſed people in the 
Romiſh communion, even to this day.  How-- 
ever, this is too ſerious a ſubject to divert one's 
ſelf with; for it was certainly a very melancholy 
affair, that proved the ruin of ſo many fami-- 
hes, and the puniſhmentof a number of unfor-- 
tunate wretches, as it 1s a great happineſs to- 
mankind, that the courts of juſtice, in the- 
more enlightened countries, no longer give ear 
to idle ſtories of faſeinations and magic. Thoſe: 
of the reformed religion renewed this ſtumbling- 
block above two hundred years before the ca- 
tholics, for which they were accuſed of ſtrik- 
ing at the foundation. of the chriſtian religion ;. 
and it was objected to them,. that pelle ons 
by demons and witchcrafts, are expreſly ad- 
mitted by the holy ſcriptures z that Chriſt him- 
ſelf drove out evil ſpirits, and in a particular 
manner ſent his apoſtles to do the fame in his 
name: To this powerful objeCtion the. proteſ- 
tants made the fame anſwer, as all prudent ma- 
2 do at this time; that God permitted 
me things in former times which he does not 

| permit at preſent; and that the church ſtood in. 
* need of miracles at her firſt inſtitution, which, 
now. 
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now that ſhe is perfectly eſtabliſhed, ſhe has no 
longer occaſion for. | 

he firſt country, next to Germany, into 
which this new ſect, known by the name of 
the primitive church, extended itſelf, was Swiſ- 
ſerland. Zuinglius, curate of Zurich, went 
{till farther than Luther; for he admitted nei - 
ther of impanation nor invination. He would 
not allow that God entered into the bread and 


wine, much leſs than the whole body of Chriſt 


was wholly and entirely in every morſel and 
drop of the elements. In France they gave 
him the name of Sacramentarian, which appel- 
lation was. at firſt extended to all the proteſtants 
of his ſect. 

Zuinglius drew upon himſelf the abuſe of all 
the clergy of his country. The affair was 


brought before the magiſtracy; and the ſenate 


of Zurich examined the cauſe in the ſame man- 


ner as if it had related to an inheritance. It 


was then put to the vote, and the majority. 

were for the reformers. The people 
were waiting in crouds for the ſenate's 1523 
decree, when the town-clerk came out and ac- 
quainted them that Zuinglius had gained his 
cauſe , upon which they in an inſtant became 
of the ſenate's religion. Thus a village of 
Swiſſerland fate in judgment upon the church. 
of Rome. Happy people aſter all! w hoſe ſim- 
plicity referred that to its magiſtrates, which: 
neither they, nor themſelves, nor Zuinglius, 
could by any means be perfect judges of. 
A few years afterwards, the magiſ- 
tracy of Berne, which town is the ſame 
in Swiſſerland as Amſterdam is in. the United 
Provinces, cntered upon a more ſolemn ial of 
h this. 
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_ fides for the ſpace of two months, condemned 
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this cauſe ; and the ſenate, after hearing both 


the Romiſh religion. The decree was received 
without difficulty by the whole canton; and a 
pillar was erected, on which this ſolemn ſen- 
tence: was engraven in letters of gold, and it 
has ever ſince continued in full force. 

The ſenates.of Berne and Zurich had now 
given the people a. new religion; but at Baſil 
the people impoſed upon the ſenate. 'There 


were at that time thirteen Swiſs cantons; the 


five ſmalleſt and pooreſt of theſe, namely, Lu- 
cerne, Zug, Switz, Uri, and Underwald, which 
remained firm to the eatholic communion, be- 
gan a civil war againſt the others. This was 
the firſt religious war between the catholics and 
thoſe of the reformed religion. "The curate. 

— Zuinglius put himſelf at the head of 
1531 the proteſtant army, and was flain in 
the engagement. He was deemed an holy 
martyr by his own party, and 'an execrable 
heretic by the oppoſite one. The catholics af- 


ter their victory cauſed his body to be quartered 


by the executioner, and afterwards thrown into 
a fire. Theſe were only the preludes to thoſe 


extremes of fury into which both parties after- 


wards run. 

The famous Zuinglius “, in eftabliſhing his- 
ſect, ſeemed more zealous for the cauſe of li- 
berty than that of religion. He held it ſuſſi- 


cient. to be virtuous to merit eternal happineſs, 


— 
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* Zuinglius infiſted- upon free - will, whereas Luther ad- 


hered to grace, Calvin adopted the doctrines of grace and 


prediſtination, confequently Calviniſm. was different, from. 
the religion of Zuinglius. Sy LEO 
| and 
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and that Cato, St. Paul, Numa, and Abraham, 
enjoyed an equal portion of felicity. His reli- 
gion was afterwards called Calviniſm, Calvin. 
having given it his name, as Americus Veſpu— 
tius gave his to the new world, firſt diſcovered 
by Columbus. I hus, in the ſpace of a few 
(outs there aroſe three new churches ; that of 

uther, that of Zuinglius, and the church of 
England, all ſeparated from the centre of union, 
and governed by their own laws. The church of 
France, though it had never broke with its 
head, was nevertheleſs looked upon at Rome 
as a ſeparate member, with regard to ſeveral 
points; ſuch as the ſuperiority of councils, 
the fallibility of the chief pontiff, ſome of the 
epiſcopal rights, the power of legates, the no- 
mination to church-livings, and the tributes 

id to the holy ſee. The great ſociety. of 
Chriſtendom reſembled in one reſpect the Nin 
then empires, which were in the beginning 
very poor republics ; theſe republics in time 
became 1ich monarchiesz and theſe monarchies 
afterwards loſt ſome of their provinces, which 
became republics. 


CHAP, COX: 


The Progreſs of LUTHER ANISM. in SWEDEN, 
| DENMARK, and GERMANY. 


\ EN MARK and all Sweden embraced the. 
Lutheran religion. The Swedes liſtened 


chiefly to the diCtates of revenge in ps 2 
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off the epiſcopal yoke of the Romiſſr 
1523 church. They had long been oppreſſed 
by their biſhops, eſpecially by the archbiſhops of 
Upſal, who were primates of the kingdom ; and 
they were {till full of indignation at the re- 
membrance of the cruelties which had been 
committed three years before by the laſt arch- 
biſhop Troll. This prelate, who was miniſter 
and accomplice of Chriſtian II. ſurnamed the 
Nero of the North, and the tyrant of Denmark 
and Sweden, was a monſter of cruelty, as de- 
teſtable as Chriſtian himſelf, He had obtained 
a bull from the pope againſt the ſenate of 
Stockholm, who had oppoſed his depredations,, 
and Chriſtian's uſurpations; but every thin 
was now quiet, and the two tyrants, Chrit- 
tian and his archbiſhop, had ſworn upon the 
goſpel to forget what had paſſed. TI he king 
gave an entertainment in his palace to two of 
the biſhops, all the members of the ſenate, and 
ninety-four of the principal noblemen.- Ihe 
tables were all covered, and they were in the 
midſt of their feſtivity and joy, when Chriſ- 
tian and the archbiſhop. aroſe from table and 
left the room, but preſently returned again fol- 
lowed by a band of armed men and executioners ; 
and the archbiſhop holding the pope's bull in. 
his hand, gave orders to put all. the gueſts to- 
death. | hey ripped open the breaſt of the 
grand prior of the order of Jeruſalem, and 
plucked out his heart. The tyrants concluded 
their bloody feaſt by a maſſacre of all the com- 
mon people, without diſtinction of age or ſex. 
Theſe two monſters, who deferved to periſh 
by the ſame puniſhment which they inflicted; 
on the grand prior, died in their beds. Chrif- 
CAn. 
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Gan, however, was driven from the throne. 
The famous Guſtavus Vaſa delivered his coun- 
try from this tyrant, as we have already ſhewn 
under the article of Sweden ; and the 

four eſtates of the kingdom having de- 2523 
creed him the crown, he was one of the fore- 
moſt to exterminate a religion which had been 
made the means of committing ſuch execrable 
crimes. . 

Lutheraniſm then was foon eftabliſhed with» 
out oppoſition in Sweden and Denmark, im- 
mediately upon the tyrant's being driven from 
the throne of theſe two kingdoms. | | 

Luther now ſaw himſelf the apoſtle of the 
North, and enjoyed his glory in peace. In the 
year 1525 the dominions of Saxony, Brunſ- 
wick, and Heſſe, and the cities of Straſburg and 
Frankfort embraced his doctrine. | 

It is certain that the Romiſh church ſtood 
in great need of reformation ; this was ac- 
knowledged by pope Adrian himſelf, who ſuc- 
ceeded Leo X. and it is as certain, that if there 
had not been ſome ſnperior in the Chriſtian 
world, to determine the ſenſe of the holy writ- 
ings, and the particular tenets of religion, there 
would have been as many fects as there are men 
able to read. For, after all, the divine law- 
giver has given us but few written rules, and 

his diſciples have been very ſparing in their in- 
ſtructions; and thoſe they have delivered are 
done in ſuch a manner, as make them very dit- - 
ficult to be underſtood of themſelves, almoſt 
every word being liable to a diſpute. 

But the proteitants of Germany who were 
for following the letter of the goſpel, exhi- 
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bited a ſtrange ſcene ſome few years afterwards, 
by diſpenſing with an acknowledged law which 
ſeemed eſtabliſhed beyond the reach of attack. 
I mean the law by which a man is allowed only 
vne wife, which is a poſitive inſtitution, and on 
which depends the peace and happineſs of all the 
ſtates and private families of Chriſtendom. _ 
Philip, landgrave of Hefſe, who was the 
ſecond protector of Lutheraniſm, wanted to 
marry a young lady named Catherine de Saal, 
while his firſt wife Chriſtina of Saxony was yet 
living; and what is perhaps more extraordinary, 
it appears from ſome original papers relating to 
this affair, that he conceived this deſign upon 
a ſoruple of conſcience. Here is one of the 
wonderful examples of the weakneſs of the 
human mind. This prince, who was in other 
reſpects a wife man, and a good politician, 
ſeemed to think ſeriouſly that he might tranſ- 
greſs a law, the juſtneſs of which he could not 
but acknowledge, provided he had the permiſ- 
fon of Luther and his companions. He de- 
livered a remonftrance then to the heads of the 
church, ſetting forth, that the princeſs of Saxony, 
his wiſe, “ was ugly, had offenſive ſmells, and 
was frequently drunk.” After this, he ge- 
nerouſly confeſſes in his remonſtrance, that he 
had frequently fallen into the ſin of fornication, 
and that his conſtitution required thoſe plea- 
ſures. But what 1s not altogether ſo generous, 
he at the ſame time artfully hints to his doctors, 
that if they refufed to grant him the diſpen- 
ſation he requires, he may poſhbly aſk it of the 


Luther upon this aſſembled a ſmall ſynod at 
Wittemberg, conſiſting of ſix of the chief pro- 
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deſtant miniſters. They were ſenſible that they 
were about to ſtrike at a law that was obſerved 
even by thoſe of their-own ſet. The examples 
of polygamy formerly given by Chriſtian prin- 
ces, had ever been looked upon by all ſober 
Chriſtians as a great error. And tho? the empe- 
ror Valentinian the elder, had married Juſtina 
while his wife Severa was yet living; and ſe- 
veral kings of France had had two or three 
wives at a time, the tranſgreſſion of a law is 
no authority for. any one. But the ſynod of 
Wittemberg did not conſider marriage as a ſa- 
crament, but only as a civil contract; and de- 
clared that the church allowed a divorce, though 
the goſpel forbade it ; and moreover, that the 
goſpel in no place expreſsly enjoins the having 
no more than one wife: but, in ſhort, ne 
ſcandal appeared ſo plain, that they were gla 
to conceal it as much as poſſible from the eyes 
of. the people. In fine, this permiſſion for po- 
lygamy was ſigned, and the king was married 
to his miſtreſs, even with the conſent of the 
lawful wife herfelf, | 
Thus a thing which the popes had never 
dared to attempt, whoſe exceſſive power Luther 
had fo ſeverely attacked, was done by him, who 
had no power at all. 'This diſpenſation of his 
was at firſt kept private ; but time reveals all 
ſecrets of this nature. This example has not in- 
deed been followed ſince; but the reaſon is, that 
a man ſeldom keeps two wives at the ſame time in 
his houſe, on account of the rivalſhip between 
them, which would occaſion continual domeſtic 
ſtrifes, and render three perſons miſerable. The 
law which permits a plurality of wives among 
the eaſtern people is the lealt regarded of any. 


by 
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by private perfons. They have indeed feveral 
miſtreſſes; erhaps there are not four 
Turks in all Conkaminopt that have a number 
of wives. 

It wduld have been happy for the world if 
the innovations in, religion 1 bad produced only 
ſcandals* of this peaceable nature; but Ger- 
many became the theatre of the moſt * 
R. | | 
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Of the ANABAPTISTS. 


names were Storck and Muncer, making 
uſe of ſome paſſages in Scripture, where it is 
faid that no man is a diſciple of Chriſt, unleſs he 
has received the inſpiration of the Holy Spirit, 
pretended to be inſpired themſelves. 
ca Theſe were the firſt enthuſiaſts we 
575 hear of in theſe times; they inſiſted 
ſhes all children ſhould be baptifed over again, 
cauſe Chriſt did not receive baptiſm till he 
was an adult; from this doctrine they acquired 
the name of Anabaptiſts. I hey declared them- 
ſelves inſpired, and ſent to reform the Romiſh 
and Lutheran communions, and deſtroy. every 
one who oppoſed the goſpel they preached ; 
founding their afſertions on theſe words in holy 
writ, © ; am not come to bring peace into the 
world, but a ſword.” 
Luther had been ſucceſsful in ſtirring up the 
princes, noblemen, and magiſtrates of Germany 
againſt 


'T W O men, natives of Saxony, whoſe 
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againſt the pope and the biſhops. Muncer 
ſtirred up the peaſants againſt them all. He 
and his companions went Nom addreſſing them- 
ſelves to the inhabitants of the country villages 
in Suabia, Miſnia, Thuringia, and Franconia. 
They laid open that dangerous truth which is 
implanted in every breaſt, that mankind are all 
born equal, ſaying, that if the popes had treated 
the princes like their ſubjects, the princes had 
treated the common people like beaſts, 

It muſt be acknowledged, that the demands 
made by the Anabaptiſts, and delivered in writ- 
ing in the name of the huſbandmen and 
labourers, were extremely juſt ; but it 15535 
was letting looſe ſo many wild bears, to make 
even a reaſonable manifeſto in their name. The 
cruelties which we have already ſeen exerciſed 
by the commons of France and England in the 
time of Charles VI. were now revived in Ger- 
many, and carried to a greater height of fury 
by the ſpirit of fanaticiſm. Theſe tribes of ſa- 
vage beaits, while they preached up equality 
and reformation, committed the moiſt dreadful 
ravages in all the places where they came, from 
Saxony to Lorrain ; but at length they met with 
the common fate of all rioters who have not a; 
ſkilful leader. After having committed the moſt 
ſhocking diſorders, they were at length exter- 
minated by the regular troops. Muncer, who 
had ſet himſelf up for a new Mahomet, 
periſhed upon a ſcaffold at Mulhauſen. 1525 
Luther, who had no actual ſhare in theſe ex- 
ceſſes, but who was nevertheleſs the primary 
cauſe of them, though unwillingly, by having 
been the firſt who leyelled the bounds of ſub- 

Vol. IV. E.¾. miſſion, 
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miſſion, loſt no part of his credit or reputation, 
but ſtill continued to be eſteemed a prophet in 
his own country. 
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CHAP. CEL. 


Sequel of the State of LuTHERANIsM and 
ANABAPTISM. 


H E emperor Charles V. and his brother 
Ferdinand, were no longer able to ſtop 
the progreſs of the Proteſtants. T he 
1529 diet of Spires in vain drew up mode- 
rate articles of pacification. Fourteen towns, 
and ſeveral princes of Germany,proteſted againſt 
the edit of Spires; and it was this proteſt 
which occaſioned the name of Proteſtants to be 
atterwards given to all the adverſaries of the 
Romiſh church: Lutherans, Zuinglians, Oeco- 
lampadians, Carloſtadians, Calviniſts, Prefſby- 
terians, Puritans, and the high church and low 
church parties in England, all go under this 
general denomination. Theſe altogether form 
an immenſe republic, compoſed of divers fac- 
tions, which are all united againſt Rome their 
common enemy, 
1 The Lutherans preſented their con- 
530 feſſion of faith at Augſburg; and this 
confeſſion, to which one third of Germany ad- 
hered, has ſince been their conſtant guide. 
The princes of this party already began to cabal 
together againſt the power of Charles V. as well 
as againſt the court of Rome; but no blood was 
as yet ſpilt in the empite on account of Luther, 
or 
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or his cauſe. The Anabaptiſts, ſtill carried a- 


way by their blind rage, and whom the exem- 
plary fate of their leader, Muncer, had not in 
the leaſt intimidated, continued to lay Germany 
waſte in the name of God. Fanaticiſm had 
never before produced a fury equal to this in 
the world. The peaſants, who all thought , 

themſelves prophets, and knew nothing 534 
more of Hcripture than that it commanded 


them to maſſacre without pity all the enemies 
of the Lord, gained the upper hand in Weſt. 


phalia, which was then the country of ſtupidity, 
and made themſelves maſters of the city of 
Munſter, and expelled its biſhops. They at 
firſt intended to eſtabliſh a theocracy like that 
of the Jews, acknowledge no other maſter than 
God: but one Matthew, who was the chicf 
prophet among them, having been killed, a 
en g taylor, called John of Leyden, from 

ing born in the city of Leyden in Holland, 
aſſured them that God had appeared to him, and 
appointed him king; and he made them be- 
lieve all that he ſaid. 

The ceremony of his coronation was con- 
ducted with the greateſt magnificence. There 
are ſtill to be ſeen ſome pieces of the coin, which 
he {truck with his arms on them, which were 
two {words placed acroſs, in the ſame manner as 
the pope's keys. Thus become king and pro- 
phet at the ſame time, he diſpatched twelve 
apoſtles to declare his reign through all Lower 
Germany. As to himſelf, after the example of 
the kings of lirae], he had ſeveral wives, and 
actually married ſeventcen at once. One of 
theſe having dropt ſome expreſſions againſt his 
authority, he cut off her head in preſence of the 
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others, who, either through fear or ſuperſtition, 
danced along with him around the bleeding 
trunk of their murdered companion. 
'The king prophet had. one virtue which 1s 
frequently found in robbers and tyrants; this 
was courage: he defended Munſter againſt its 
biſhop, Waldeck, with intrepid bravery, for the 
ſpace of a whole year; and, though 
1535 reduced to the laſt extremities of famine, 
rejected all accommodation. At length he 
was taken fighting, by the treachery of his own 
people; but even in captivity he till retained 
his unſhaken pride. The biſhop demanding of 
him how he had the inſolence to make himſelf 
king; this haughty priſoner demanded of him 
in bis turn, by what right a biſhop had the in- 
ſolence to be a temporal lord. I was elected by 
my chapter, replied the biſhop; and I by God 
himſelf, replied John of Leyden. The biſhop, 
after having carried him about for ſome time 
itrom town to town, and ſhewn him as we ſhew 
a monſter, cauſed: his fleſh to be torn off with 
red hot pincers. But the puniſhments inflicted 
upon the king and his followers did not ſuppreſs 
the enthuſiaſm of this fect, Their brethren in 
the Low Countries were very near ſurpriſing the 
city of Amſterdam : but the corſpirators being 
diſcovered, were all put to death. The ſect, 
however, ſtill tubiiits, but entirely different from 
what it was in its firſt origin: the deſcendants 
of theſe bloody fanatics are the moſt peaceablc 
of men, wholly employed in their manufac- 
tures and trade, and of an induſtrious and cha- 
ritable diſpoſition. So extraordinary a change 
is almoſt without example ; but as they make 
no figure in the world, it is hardly thought 
worth 
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worth while to enquire whether they are 


changed or not, nor whether they are wicked or 
virtuous. 


CHAP, CXIL 


Of GENEVA, and of CALVIN. 


gained the gteateſt commendation in the opinion 
of the people, by the manner in which they 
eſtabliſhed their new religion in many places. 
The magiſtrates of Geneva ordered 


public diſputations to be held during 1535 
the whole month of June, to which they invited 


the Catholics and Proteſtants of all countries. 
Four ſenators committed to writing whatever 
was ſaid of conſequence for and againſt. After 
this, the great council of the city examined with 


the utmoſt care the reſult of theſe diſputes. - 


The aſſemblies of Zurich and Berne had acted 
much in the fame manner, though not ſo juri- 
dically, nor with fo much deliberation and cere- 
mony.. At length the council condemned the 
Romiſh religion; and this inſcription is ſtill to 


be ſeen in the town-houſe, graven on a braſs + 


table: © In remembrance of the divine good- 


neſs, which hath enabled us to ſhake off the 


yoke of antichriſt, to aboliſh ſuperſtition, and to 
recover liberty.“ | 


E. 37 Accord - 


A S the Anabaptiſts deſerved to have the 
alarm ſounded againſt them from every 
part of Europe, the Proteſtants, on the contrary, - 
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Accordingly, the Genevans recovered their 
real liberty. The biſhops who, after the ex- 
ample of many other German prelates, diſputed 
the right of ſovereignty over Geneva with the 
duke of Savoy and the people, was obliged to 
fly, and leave the government to the citizens. 
14 here had for a long time been two parties in 
the city, the one Proteſtant, and the other Ca- 
tholic. The Proteſtants called themſelves Eg- 
nots, from the word Eidgnaſſen, allied by oath. 
The Egnots prevailing, gained over ſome of 
the oppoſite faction to their communion, and 
expelled the reſt. From hence it came, that 
thoſe of the reformed religion in France had the 
name of Egnots, or Huguenots, given them; 
an appellation for which the greater part of the 
French writers have ſince invented many idle 
Origins, | 

This religion of the Genevans was not abſo- 
lutely the fame with that of the Swiis nation; 
but the difference was very triſling, and their 
communion has never ftuſtained any injuries 
fiom it. The famous Calvin, whom we look 
upon as the apoſtle of Geneva, had no part in 
this change : he retired ſome time after to this 
city, but was at firſt excluded, becauſe his dcc- 
trine did not at all agree with the eſtabliſhed 
one: however, he returned back afterwards, 
and ſet himſelf up for the Proteſtant pope. 

His true name was Chauvin : he was born at 
Noyon*, in the year 1509. He underſtood 
Latin and Greck, arid was well verſed in the 
wretched philoſophy of his age. He was a 


— — 


A city of the Noyonnois in the iſle of France, about 54 
miles N, E, of Paris, | 
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better writer than Luther, but not ſo good a 
ſpeaker : they were both of them laborious and 
auſtere, but 1ough and paſſionate ; both full of 
ardour to ſignalize themſelves, and gain that 
aſcendant over the minds of others, which is ſo 
flattering to ſelf- love, and which makes a kind 
of conqueror of a divine. 

Thoſe ignorant Catholics, who only know 
in general that Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin, 
were each of them married, and that Luther 
permitted the landgrave of Heſſe to have two 
wives, imagine that theſe firſt founders of the re- 
formed religion worked themſelves into the good 
opinion of the people by flattering inſinuations, 
and that they freed mankind from a heavy yoke, 
to impoſe a very light one upon them ; © the 
contrary 1s the truth. They were men of the 
moſt rigid manners, and all their words were 
dipt in gall. If they condemned celibacy in 
the prieſts, and ſet open the gates of the con- 
vents, it was only to turn all ſociety into a con- 
vent. Shews and entertainments were expreſly 
forbid by their religion ; and for upwards of two 
hundred years there was not a fingle muſical 
inſtrument allowed in the city of Geneva, 
They condemned auricular confeſhon, but they 
enjoined a public one; and in Swiſſerland, 
Scotland, and Geneva, it was performed the 
fame as penance. , There has been no gaining 
mankind, at Ieaft hitherto, by propoſing to them 
only the ſimple and the eaſy ; the maſter who 
is molt rigid, is always the moſt liſtened to. 
Theſe reformers deprived men of their free- 
will, and every one flocked to them. Neither 
Luther, Calvin, nor any of the others, were 
agreed concerning the euchariſt : one, as I have 
| | E 4 already 
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already obſerved, ſaw God in the bread and 
wine, in the ſame manner as fire in an heated 
iron; another like the pigeon, in which the 
Holy Ghoſt is ſaid to reſide. At firſt Calvin 
had a diſpute with ſuch of the Genevans who 
communicated with leavened bread, as he was 
for having unleavened bread uſed. He took 
refuge in the city of Straſburg, for he could not 
return to France, where fires were already light- 
ed up in every part; and Francis I. ſuffered the 
Proteſtants to be burned, while he was making 
an alliance with their brethren in Germany. 
Having married the widow of an Anabaptiſt at 
Stratbourg, he afterwards returned to Geneva, 
and took the ſacrament with leavened bread, as 
others did; and ſoon acquired as great reputa - 
tion in that city as Luther had done in Saxony. 

Here he framed the tenets and diſcipline that 
are now obſerved by all thoſe we call Calviniſts 
in Holland, Swiſſerland, and England, and 
which have ſo long divided the minds of the 
people in France. He likewiſe eſtabliſhed ſy- 
nods, confiſtories, and the office of deacon ; re- 
gulated the form of prayer and preaching ; and 
even inſtituted a confiſtorial juriſdiction, that 
has a right of excommunication. 

Calvin's religion is quite agreeable to a re- 
publican ſpirit; and yet he himſelf was of a 
tyrannical diſpoſition, ; | | 

We have an inſtance of this in the perſe- 
cution he raiſed againſt Caſtalion *, a man of 

| much 
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* Scbaſtian Caſtalion, or Caſtilion, was a regent In the 
college of Geneva, from wl.ence he was exiled, becauſe he 
maintained 
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much greater learning than himſelf, whom he 
out of jealouſy expelled from Geneva; and in 
the cruel death which he a long time afterwards 
cauſed to be inflicted upon the unfortunate Mi- 
chael Servtcus. | 


C'H AP. CxIII. 


Of Carvin and SERVE TUS. 


TIcnarn SERVETUS, a learned phyſician of 
1 Villanueva in Arragon, merited the 
peaceable enjoyment of the reputation Which 
was due to him for having long before Hervey 
diſcovered the circulation of the blood; but 
he neglected an uſeful art for dangerous know- 
ledge. He wrote concerning Chriſt's prefigu- 
ration in the word, of the hypoſtaſis, or per- 
ſonality of the word, of the beatific viſion, of 
the angelic ſubſtance, and a book de manduca- - 
tione ſuperiori. He partly adopted the ancient 
tenets of Euſebius and. Arius, which prevailed 
in the Eaſt, and were in the {ſixteenth century 


_ 
— 


maintained that the ſong of Soloman was an impure poem, 
and ought to be erazed from the canon of the ſcripture, 
He was likewife accuſed of endeavouring to weaken the au- 
thority of the word of God, in afficming, in his annotations: 
on the firſt epiſtle of the Corinthians, that St. Paul had 
taught thoſe of his diſciples who bad attained to a high de- 
gree of perſection, a more ſublime theology than that he left : 
in his writings. Caſtalion was well verſed in the dead lan- 
guagee, and made a Latin verſion of the Bible, which has 
been condemned for want of ſimplicity, and an affectation of 


cie(hcal latinity. 7 
E 5 embraced 
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embraced by Lelio Socini, and afterwards re- 
ceived in Poland, England, and Holland. 

He was of ſo open a diſpoſition, that he wrote 
from Vienne in Dauphiny, where he lived for 
tome time, to Calvin r ee the Trinity. 

Y 


They carried on their diſpute letters for 
ſome time; but Calvin from diſputation pro- 
ceeded to inveCtives, and from theſe to a theo- 
logical hatred, which is of all others the moſt 
implacable. Calvin had treacherouſly procured 


Tome ſheets of a work which Servetus was pri- 


vately printing; theſe he ſent to Lyons, toge- 
ther with the letters he had received from him, 
an action which is alone ſufficient to diſgrace 
him for ever with ſociety ; for that which is 
called the ſpirit of ſociety, is infinitely more 
ſtrict than all the ſynods in the world, Calvin 
cauſed Servetus to be accuſed by one of his 
emiſfaries, What a part for an apoſtle to act 
Servetus, who was very ſenſible that in France 
every innovator was condemned without mercy 
to the ſtake, found means to make his eſcape, 
while they were preparing matters for his trial. 
Unfortunately for him he paſſed through Geneva 
in his way; which being known to Calvin, he 
informed againſt him, and cauſed him to be ap- 
prehended. But as the Genevans had a law, 
which ought to be imitated in all ſtates, that 
the informer ſhall ſurrender himſelf priſoner, 
together with the perſon accuſed ;, Calvin 
cauſed the information to be given by one of 
his followers, who ſerved him in the quality of 

a domeſtic. | 
When he ſaw his adverſary in confinement, 
he loaded him with every kind of inſult and 
vile treatment that baſe minds are wont to FO 
nen 
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when they get the upper hand. At length, by 
continually preſſing the judges to employ the 
credit of thoſe he pointed out to them, and by 
proclaiming in perſon, and by his emiſſaries, 
that God demanded the execution of Michael 
Servetus, he had him burnt him alive, and took 
a cruel pleaſure in being a witneſs to his ſuf- 
ferings; he who, if he had ſet a foot in France, 
would have been ſent to the ſtake himſelf, and 
who had ſo loudly exclaimed againſt all perſe- 
cution. | | 

Our indignation and pity muſt be ſtill in- 
creaſed, when we conſider that Servetus, in the 
works he publiſhed, plainly acknowledged the 
eternal godhead of Chriſt ; and that Calvin, in 
order to ruin him, had produced ſome private 
letters, written a long time before, by this un- 
fortunate man to ſome of his friends, wherein 
he expreſſed himſelf ſomewhat too ſreely. 

T his deplorable cataſtrophe did not happen 
till the year 1555, twenty years after the coun- 
cil of Geneva had made its decree againſt the 
 Romiſh reli2ion : but I give it a place here, in 
order to furniſh a better inſight into the true 
character of Calvin, who afterwards became 
the apoſtle of Geneva, and of thoſe of the re- 
formed religion in France. But the moſt am- 
ple amends are now made to the aſhes of Ser- 
vetus. Several learned paſtors among the Eng- 
liſh proteſtants, and even ſome of the greateſt 
philoſophers, have embraced his opinion, and 
that of Socinus : they have even gone farther 
than either of them: their religion conſiſts in 
the adoration of one God, through the media- 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt, And here we only give 
a relation of facts and opinions, without en- 

"ow Eh tering 
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tering into any controverſy, or diſputing againſt 
any perſon, reverencing what we ought to re- 
verence, and confining ourſelves wholly to hiſ- 
torical fidelity. 

The finiſhing ſtroke to this picture of Calvin 
may be found in a letter written with his own 
hand, which is till preſerved in the caſtle of 
Baſtie-Roland, near Montelimar : it is directed 
to the marquis de Poet, high chamberlain to the 
Ling of Navarre, and dated Sept. 30, 1561. 

«© Honour, glory, and riches, ſhall be the re- 
ward of your pains z but above all do not fail to 
rid the country of thoſe zealous ſcoundrels who 
ſtir up the people to revolt againſt us. Such 
monſters ſhould be exterminated, as I have ex- 
terminated Michael Servetus, the Spaniard,” 

The faults of mankind are frequently allied 
to virtues. The harfhneſs of Calvin's was 
joined to the greateſt diſintereſtedneſs; for at 
his death the whole of his poſſeſſions was not 
worth more than one hundred and twenty gold 
crowns. His indefatigable application ſhorten- 
ed his days ; but it rendered his name famous, 
and procured him great reputation. 

There are letters of Luther's, which breathe 
as turbulent and uncharitable a ſpirit as thoſe 
of Calvin. The Catholics ſay, they cannot 
conceive how the Proteſtants could acknowledge 
ſuch men as apoſtles: to which the Proteſtants 
reply, that they do not invoke as ſaints the au- 
thors of the reformation ; that they are neither 
Lutherans, Zuinglians, nor Calviniſts ; that 
they profeſs to follow the doctrine of the pri- 
mitive church; that they do not canonize the 
paſſions of Luther and Calvin ; and that the 
ferocity of their characters ought no more to 
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make againſt their tenets in the minds of Pro- 

teſtants, than the manners of Alexander VI. 
and Leo X. or the barbarities of certain perſe- - 
cutions, ſhould prejudice the Romiſh religion 
in the minds of Catholics. 
This is a truly prudent reply; * moderation 
ſeems at preſent to have taken place of the 
ancient fury in both parties. Had the ſame 
ſpirit of bloodſhed and cruelty always prevailed 
in religion, Europe would be-only a vaſt bury- 
 ang-place. But the ſpirit of philoſophy has at 
length blunted the edge of the ſword ; yet man- 
kind were obliged to. ſuffer two hundred years 
of mad cruelty, to arrive at theſe days of cals 
and tranquility. 
Theſe commotions, which, by the events of | 
war, reſtored fo large a portion of the church 
poſſeſhons into ſecular hands, did not enrich 
the theologians who were the promoters of 
thoſe wars. They had the fate of thoſe who 
ſound the charge, but do not partake of the 
ſpoils. The paſtors of the Proteſtant churches 
had inveighed ſo loudly againſt the riches of the 
clergy, that they impoſed a kind of law of de- 
cency upon themſelves, which prevented them 
from accumulating what they had fo much 
condemned ; and almoſt every crowned head 
kept them ſtrictly to the letter of this law. 
The Calviniſt and Lutheran paſtors have in 
moſt places had ſuch proviſion made for them 
as 18 neceſſary for their ſupport, without allow- 
ing of luxury. The revenues of the monaſte- 
ries have been almoſt all of them placed in the 
hands of the government, and applied to the 
uſe of hoſpitals. The only rich biſhoprics re- 
maining in Germany, whoſe poſſeſſions have not 
ſuffered 
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ſuffered diminution, are thoſe of Lubeck and 
Oſnabrug. You will fee, in caſting your eye 
over the ſequel of theſe revolutions, the whim- 
fical but pacific agreement in the treaty of Weſt- 
halia, by which this biſhoprie of Oſnabrug is 
come alternately Lutheran and Catholic. The 
reformation has been more favourable to the 
clergy in England, than it has been to the Lu- 
therans and Calviniſts in Germany, in Swiſler- 
land, and the Low Countries. In England the 
biſhoprics are all very conſiderable ; the livings 
afford a very handſome ſupport; and the coun- 
try curates there are. much better provided for 
than they are in France, All the advantage 
reaped by the government and the laity was 
from the difſolution of the monaſteries. There 
are ſeveral entire pariſhes in London, which 
were formerly only one convent, but are now 
peopled with ſeveral numerous families. In 
general, every nation where convents have been 
converted to the uſe of the public, has, hu- 
manly ſpeaking, been conſiderable gainers, with- 
out any perſon. being injured : in fact, nothing 
is taken from a ſociety which no longer exiſts ; 
and there was no injury done hut to a few tem- 
porary poſſeſſors, who left no deſcendants behind 
them to complain of what they had been ſtript 
of. It was the injuſtice of a day, which has been 
productive of a benefit that will laſt for ages. 

In the mean time, before this confuſion could 
be properly reduced to order, the two parties 
of Lutherans and Catholics ſet all Germany in 
flames. he goſpel religion, as it was called, 
was already (in the year 1555) eſtabliſhed in 
twenty-four cities and eighteen ſmall provinces 
of the empire, Ths Lutherans wanted 5 bie 
ali} 0 
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ble the power of Charles V. and he on his ſide 
pretended to root them out of the empire. Al- 
liances were made, and battles fought on both 
ſides; but here we muſt follow the changes 
wrought in the minds of men, with reſpect to 
religious affairs, and ſee in what manner the 
church of England was firſt eftabliſhed, and the 
ſchiſms which happened in that of France. 


CCC 


CHAP. CXIV. 


Of King Henry VIII. and of the Change of 
Religion in ENGLAND. 


E VERY one knows that the ſeparation be- 
tween England and the ſee of Rome was 
cauſed by an amour of Henry VIII. What nei- 
ther St. Peter's pence, nor the reſervations and 
proviſoes, nor the annates, nor the levying of 
taxes, nor the ſales of indulgenpes, nor five 
years of exactions, all of them conſtantly op- 
poſed by acts of parliament, and the murmur- 
ings of the people, could ever bring to paſs, 
was produced at length, or at leaſt was firſt 
occaſioned by a ſudden love fit ; and this mighty 
monument of the papal power, which had been 
ſo long, and ſo furiouſly ſhaken by public hatred, 
was brought to the ground by the firſt ſtone 
which was flung againſt it. 
Henry VIII. a man by nature ſenſual, vio- 
tent, and obſtinate in his deſires, had, amon 
many other miſtreſſes, one named Anna Bullen, 


the daughter of a private gentleman of his 


kingdom, This young lady, whole free and 
| ſprightly 
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ſprightly carriage ſeemed to promiſe very little 
febltance, had ill the prudence not ts yield | 
entirely; by which ſhe ſo inflamed the king's 
paſſion, that he reſolved to make her his wiſe. 
He had been married for above. eighteen years 
to Catherine of Spain, daughter of Ferdinand 
and Iſabella, and aunt to Charles V. who had 
brought him three children, of which there was 
one ſtill living; this was the princeſs Mary, at- 
terwards queen of England. How then was 
he to procure a divorce, or annul his marriage 
with a perſon like queen Catherine, whom he 
could not reproach with . harſhnefs, ill conduct, 
nor even that moroſe humour which is ſo fre- 
queany found in women of ſtrict virtue? This - 
princeſs was firſt married to prince Arthur, eld- 
eſt ſon to Henry VII. who dying a few months 
after their nuptials, Henry procured a diſpenfa- 
tion from pope Julius II. and made a contract 
of marriage between her and his ſecond fon, . 
this Henry VIII. who, as ſoon as he came to 
the crown by his father's death was ſolemnly - 
eſpouſed to her. A conſiderable time afterwards + 
he had a baſtard by one of his miltreſſes, named 
Blunt. But he then had only conceived a diſ- 
like to his marriage, and no ſeruples of con- 
ſcience ; but as ſoon as he fell ſo paſhonately - 
in love with Anna Bullen, and found that he 
could not obtain her without marriage, he in- 
ſtantly began to feel a remorſe. of conſcience, 
and ſhuddered ro think how much he had of- 
fended God, by having lived eighteen years with 
Catherine as his wife. This prince, who ſtill 
acknowledged the authority of the ſee of Rome, 
applied to Clement VII. to annul pope Julius? + 
bull, and declare his marriage with — | 
| 0 
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ef Spain, contrary to all laws divine and hu+ 
man. 

Clement VII. the baſtard ſon. of Julian of 
Medicis, had lately ſeen the city of Rome ſacked 
by the army of Charles V. and having but very 
lately made peace with this prince, he was {tft 
apprehenſive that he would get him depoſed, on 
account of his illegitimacy. He therefore could 
by no means think of declaring his aunt a concu- 
bine, and her children baſtards, who had been 
{o long acknowledged legitimate. Nor could he, 
as pope, own that his predeceſſor had no title to 
grant a diſpenſation. And, on the other hand, 
it would have been ſapping the very foundation 
of the papal power, in acknowledge that there 
were any laws which the popes might not break. 
through if they thought fit. 

Lewis XII. had indeed cauſed his marriage 
to be diflolved ; but his was a very different 
caſe from the preſent. Lewis had no children 
by his queen, and pope Alexander VI. who 
ordered this divorce, was connected in intereſt , 
with that monarch. 

Francis I. ſtrongly ſupported Henry's .cauſe 
at Rome, both as his brother-in-law and ally, 
and likewiſe as the enemy of Charles V. whoſe» 
power was already grown formidable. The 
pope, thus preſſed between the emperor and theſe 

two kings; and. being, as he expreſſed himſelf. 
in one of his letters, „between the hammer 
and anvil,” had recourſe to negociations, de- 
lays, promiſes, and denials, ih hopes that Hen- 
ry's paſſion would not laſt ſo long as an Italian 
negotiation ; but here he was deceived ; and 
the Engliſh monarch, who unfortunately hap- 
pened to be. a. theologian, made his divinity - 
| ſubſervient 
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ſubſervient to his paſſion. He and his doctors 
had recourſe to the Levitical law, which forbids 
any one © To uncover the nakedneſs of his 
brother's wife, or to marry his wife's ſiſter,” 
The Chriſtian ſtates have long wanted, and ſtill 
continue to want good poſitive laws. In their 
Juriſprudence, which, is yet barbarous in many 
reſpects, and compoſed of the ancient cuſtoms 
of five hundred petty tyrants, they are frequently 
obliged to have recourſe to the laws of the Ro- 
mans and Hebrews, like a man who has wan— 
dered out of the road, and is enquiring his way. 
They ſearch in the Jewiſh code for rules to di- 
rect the practice of their tribunals. 

But if we are to follow the Jewiſh matri- 
monial law at all, we ſhould follow it in every 


thing. We ſhould condemn to death every 


one who draws near to his wife at certain 
ſeaſons which happen to the female ſex; in a 
word, we ſhould obey a number of injunctions, 
which are not made either for our climates or 
our manners, and are even contradictory to the 
new law. 

This, however, was the leaſt of the many 
errors committed by thoſe who pretended to 
judge concerning Henry's marriage, upon tle 
principles of the Levitical law. They induſtri- 
ouſly concealed from themſelves, that in Deu- 


teronomy, one of thoſe very books in which, 


according to our weak underſtandings, God 
ſometimes appears to command contradictions, 
in order to exerciſe the obedience of mankind, 
a man is not only permitted, but even enjoined, 
to marry his brother's widow, in caſe ſne has no 
children; and that the widow had a right to 
ſummon her huſband's brother to fulfil this law 3 
| an 
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and in caſe of a refuſal, to looſe his ſhoe from 
his foot, and throw it in his face. 

It afforded an extraordinary and curious ſpec- 
table to behold the king of England, on one 
fide, ſoliciting the ſeveral univerſities of Europe 
to be favourable to his paſhon, and the emperor, 
on the other, preſſing them as warmly for their 
deciſion in favour of his aunt, and the king 
of France between both ſtanding up for the 
Levitical law againſt that of Deuteronomy, in 
order to make the breach irreparable between 
Henry of England and Charles V. The em- 
peror laviſhed benefices upon thoſe Italian doc- 
tors who wrote for the validity of Catherine's 
marriage; and Henry paid thote as bountifully 
u ho gave their opinions in his favour. Time 
has at ngth unveiled theſe myſteries ; and in 
the accounts of one of the king's private agents, 
named Crook, we find the following articles : 
„To a Servetian monk one crown; to two 
other monks two crowns; to the prior of St. 
John fifteen crowns; to John Marino, the 
preacher, twenty crowns.” By this we find 
that the price was different, according to the 
credit of.the ſuffrage ; and yet this purchaſer of 
theological deciſions, after he turned proteſtant, 
declared in defence of his proceedings, that he 
. had never bought a ſingle opinion, nor given 
any ſum of money, till after the decree was 
hgned. At length che univerſities of France, 
and particularly the Sorbonne, came to a reſo- 
lution, that the marriage of Henry VIII. with 
Catherine of Arragon was unlawtul, july 2 
and that Julius had not power to MY 9 
diſpenſe with the Levitical law. 

Henry's agents went ſo far as to call in to 
their afliftance the opinions of the Jewiſh rab- 
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bins; who acknowledged, that by the Deutero- 
nomical law, a man was commanded to marry. 
his brother's widow ; but, ſaid they, this law 
related only to the country of Paleſtine, and it 
is the Levitical law which ought to be obſerved. 
in England. The univerſities and rabbins of the 
Auſtrian territories were of a quite different 
opinion ; theſe, however, were not conſulted. 
Henry, thus provided with deciſions, which 
he had purchaſed at a reaſonable rate, preſſed 
by his miſtreſs's importunities, wearied with 
the pope's continual ſubterfuges, encouraged by. 
Francis I, and depending on the ſupport and 
authority of the clergy and univerſities of his 
own kingdom, and abſolute maſter of his par- 
liament, cauſed his marriage to be annulled by 
Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
1533. The queen, after having with becom-- 
ing boldneſs and modeſty maintained her juſt- 
rights, and objected to the authority of the 
court in ſuch a manner, 'as not to furniſh any 
dangerous weapons againſt herſelf, retired from 
the capital, and left her bed and throne to her 
rival; and this favourite miſtreſs, who was al- 
ready advanced two months in her pregnancy, 
when. ſhe was declared a wife and a queen 
made her public entry into London with a pomp 
as much ſuperior to the cuſtomary magnificence 
on thoſe occaſions, as her preſent exalted ſtation 
was above her former fortunes, . 
Pope Clement VII. could not now avoid re- 
venging the affront offered- to Charles V. and 


ä 


» It might be imagined from hence that Anna Bullen 
was with- child by Henry before ſhe was married to him; but 


the contrary is truth, for they were wedded privately ſomm 


months before her coronation. . | 
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he prerogatives of the holy ſee; and accord- 
ingly iſſued a bull againſt Henry VIII. This 
bull loſt him the kingdom of Ea; fer 
Henry, almoſt at the ſame time, got himſelt 
| declared ſupreme head of the church of Eng- 
land by his clergy, and the parliament after- 
wards confirmed this title, and aboliſhed the 
pope's authority throughout the kingdom, to- 
gether with his annates, Peter's pence, and pro- 
viſional grants. The nation chearfully joined 
in taking a new oath to the king, called the 
oath of ſupremacy: and thus was the whole 
credit of the ' popes, which had laſted for fo 
many centuries, overthrown as it were in an 
inſtant, and without contradiction, notwith- 
ſtanding the deſperate outcries of all the reli- 
gious orders. 

Thoſe who pretended that no great king- 
dom could break with the pope without mani- 
felt danger, now ſaw, that a ſingle blow was 
ſufficient to overthrow this -venerable coloſſus, 
"whoſe head was of gold, and his feet of clay. 
In fact, the taxes which the court of Rome 
had ſo long. impoſed on the Engliſh, were 
founded only on that people's willingnets to be 
laid under contribution ; but as ſoon as they re- 
ſolved to be no longer ſo, it was found that a 

power founded only on force is nothing in itſelf. 

The king made his parliament grant him 
the annates or firſt-fruits, which uſed to be 
collected by the popes. He created ſix new 
biſhoprics, and ordered a viſitation of all the 
convents in his name. In the accounts of this 
viſitation, which are ſtill to be ſeen, we find 
ſome ſcandalous exceſſes carefully exaggerated, 
ſome falſe miracles greatly multiplied, and ſome 

fictitious 
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fictitious relics,” which were ſaid to have been 
made uſe of in ſeveral convents, to increaſe 
the devotion of the people, and bring in offer- 
ings. Several wooden figures were burnt in 
one of the market-places in London *, which 
; it was ſaid the monks made to move by 

535 means of ſprings. 

But the people could not, without a mixture 
of horror and concern, behold the aſhes of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, whom the Engliſh na- 
tion ſtill revered, committed to the flames, to- 
gether with theſe inſtruments of pious fraud. 
The king appropriated the rich ſhrine in which 
they were contained, and which was curiouſly 
adorned with jewels, to his own uſe. If Henry 
with juſtice reproached the monks with their cx- 
tortions, he gave them equal reaſon by his pro- 
ceedings to charge him with rapine. All the 
convents were ſuppreſſed ; and ſuch of the re- 
ligious, who, on account of their age, could 
not enter into the world again, had either 
places aſſigned for their retreat, or penſions al- 
lowed them. Their revenues were all placed 
in the king's hands : according to a calculation 
made by Burnet, they amounted to one million 
ſix Hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; but this 
is exaggerating matters. The amount in effects 
and ready money was very conſiderable. With 
6 theſe ſpoils Henry founded and endowed 
1532 ſix new biſhoprics, and one college, 
beſtowed large rewards on ſome of his ſervants, 
and converted the remainder to his own uſe. 

This very prince, who had written ſo warmly 
in defence of the pope's authority, againſt Lu- 
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ther, became now an irreconcileable enemy to 
the ſee of Rome. But the ſame zeal, which 
had inſtigated him to oppoſe ſo vehemently the 
opinions of that arch-heretic and reformer, 
{till induced him to adhere to the doctrine, tho” 
he had changed the diſcipline of the Romiſh 
church, 

He wanted to be the pope's rival, but with- 
out being either Lutheran or Sacramentarian. 
He ſtill preſerved the invocation of ſaints, but 
under certain reſtrictions. He ordered the holy 
ſcriptures to be read to the people in the vulgar 
tongue, but would go no farther, It was equally 
a crime to believe in the pope, and to be a pro- 
teſtant ; and he alike condemned to the flames 
thoſe who ſpoke in favour of the Roman pon- 
tiff, and thoſe who declared for the reformed-re- 
ligion of Germany. | | 

The famous lord chancellor More, and one 
biſhop Fiſher, were ſentenced by the parlia- 
ment, agreeable to the rigour of the late laws, 
to be beheaded, for refuſing to take the oath of 
ſupremacy, which was, in other words, ac- 
knowledging Henry VIII. for pope of Eng- 
land; for Henry always made uſe of the ſword 
of the law to cut off thoſe who proved refrac- 
tory. | 
' 5B Paul III. who ſucceeded to Clement 
VII. thought to ſave Fiſher's life by ſending 
him a cardinal's hat, while matters were pre- 
paring for his trial; but in this he only gave 
Henry the ſatisfaction of bringing a cardinal to 
the block. The king afterwards ſet a price 
upon the head of Cardinal Polus, or Pole, who 
had taken refuge at Rome, and inhumanly 
cauſed the mother of this prelate to be put - 

| cat 
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death by the hands of the executioner, without 
the leaſt regard to her great age, or the royal 
ſtock from which ſhe was deſcended. All this 
he did becauſe they refuſed to acknowledge him 
as the Engliſh pope. 

The king having underſtood that there was 
at that time in London a learned Sacramenta- 
rian, called Lambert, reſolved to have the glory 
of diſputing with him before a grand afſembly, 
fummoned ſor that purpoſe at Weſtminſter, 
The end of this diſputation was, that the king 
gave his antagoniſt his choice, either to be of 
his opinion, or to be hanged. Lambert fnobly 
made choice of the latter, and the king had 
the mean cruelty to order him to be executed. 
The Engliſh biſhops, who were ſtill Catholics, 
though they had renounced the juriſdiction of 
the pope, were animated with ſuch a furious 
zeal againſt the heretics, that when they con- 
demned any of them to be burnt, they granted 
forty days indulgence to every perſon who 
brought wood to build the pile. 

All theſe maſſacres were carried on by acts 
of parliament 3 and this ſhew of juſtice, which 
is perhaps more deteftable than the oppreſſive 
violence which defiles all laws, was in a great 
meaſure the means of preventing civil wars, 
There were inſurrections in ſome of the coun- 
ties, but London, awed by its fears, remained 
perfectly quiet, | 
Thus did Henry VIII. by his policy and ſe- 
verity, render himſelf abſolute maſter of his 
people. His will became the ſole law of the 
kingdom; and thoſe nominal laws by which 
they judged between ſubject and ſubject, were 
ſo imperfect, that at that time a perſon was 

: | ſentenced 
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fentenced to death upon the depoſition of a ſingle 
witneſs ; and it was not till the reign of Edward 
VI. that the Engliſh, following the example of 
other nations, enacted as a law, that no perſon 
fhould be condemned without the depoſition of 
two witneſſes. 1 

Anna Bullen ſtill enjoyed her triumph, under 
the protection of the king's authority. It is 
ſaid that her ruin was ſecretly plotted by ſome of 
the friends of Rome, who #2505 that if they 
could bring about ion between her and 
the king, the daughter of Catherine of Spain 
would ſucceed to the crown, and reſtore the re- 
ligion which had been aboliſhed in favour of this 
rival. The king, who was lately become ena- 
moured 'of Jane Seymour, one of the queen's 
maids of honour, ily received the reports 
brought him againſt his wife. He was violent 
in all his paſſions ;z and now, without bluſhing, 
or heſitation, aecuſed his conſort of adultery be- 
fore the houſe of peers. The parliament, 
which at that time was only the creature 26 
of the king's will, gave ſentence againſt 153 
the queen ; but upon ſuch flight evidence, that 
if a private perſon was to part with his wife on 
no ſtronger conviction of her guilt, he would 
paſs for a very bad man. At the ſame time 
they condemned her brother to loſe his head on 
pretence of having committed inceſt with her, 
though without the leaſt proof. Two other 


perſons were executed for having uſed ſome 


complimental expreſhons to her, which might 
be ſpoken to any woman, and which the moſt 
virtuous queen might hear, when, in a gaiety of 
humour, ſhe indulges the perſons about her in 
the freedom of converſation: and a muſician 
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was likewiſe hanged, who had been prevailed 
upon to depoſe in court that he had partaken of 
her private favours, and who was never con- 


- fronted with her. The letter which the un- 


fortunate queen wrote to her huſband before ſhe 
went to the ſcaffold is a ſtrong proof of her in- 
nocence and reſolution ; * Your majeſty has 
ever. loaded me with favours and dignities, ſays 
ſhe ; from a private woman you raiſed me to 
the rank of a marchioneſs, from a marchioneſs 
to be a queen ; and now from a queen, you are 
this day pleaſed to make me a faint.” In a 


word, Anna Bullen was ſent from a throne to a 


ſcaffold by the jealouſy of a huſband who had no 
longer any affection for her. She was not the 
only one of twenty crowned heads, who had 
met with a tragical end in England, but ſhe was 
the firſt who had fallen by the hands of the 
executioner. The tyrant (for I can give him 
no other name) cauſed himſelf to be divorced 
from his wife before he put her to death, and by 
that means declared his daughter: Elizabeth a 
baſtard, as he had before illegitimated his firſt 
dau zhter Mary. 

The very next day after the queen's exccu- 
tion, he married Jane Seymour, who died the 
following year, after having brought him a ſon. 

Henry ſoon contracted a new mar- 
1539 riage with Anne of Cleves, of whom 
he became enamoured by a flattering picture, 
which the famous Hans Holbein had drawn for 
her. But when he ſaw her in perſon, he found 
her ſo different from her picture, that in fix 
months after he reſolved upon a third divorce. 
To bring this about, he told his clergy, that he 


had never conſented in his heart to marry Anne 


of 
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of Cleves. No one could have had the im- 
pudence to make uſe of ſuch a reaſon, without 
being very ſure, that thoſe to whom it was of- 
fered would be mean enough to allow its vali- 
dity- The bounds of juſtice and ſhame had 
been long broken through, and the clergy and 
parliament made no ſcruple of granting him a 
ſentence of divorce ; after which he married 
his fifth wife Catherine Howard, who was one 
of his own ſubjects. Any other perſon than 
Henry would have been- weary of continually 
expoling the real or pretended infamy of his 
family; but he, on the contrary, being informed 
that the queen, before her marriage, had had 
ſeveral gallants, ordered her to be be- 

headed for paſt faults, which ought not 1542 
to have been remembered, and which, at the 
time of their commiſſion, did not merit ſo ſe- 
vere a puniſhment. | | NV, 

After being thus ſtained with the blood of 
two wives, and branded with the infamy of 
three divorcements, he cauſed a law to be 
paſſed, equally ſhameful, cruel, ridiculous, and 
impoſſible to be executed; which was, that any 
perſon being privy to the gallantry of the queen, 
and not making the fame known, ſhould incur 
the penalties of high treaſon ; and that every 
woman about to be married to a king of Eng- 
land, not being a virgin, is bound to declare 
the ſame under pain of the like puniſhment. 

It was ſaid by way of jeſt on this act (if there 
could be any jeſting in ſuch a court) that the 
king ought to marry a widow ; which he ac- 
cordingly did, in the perſon of Catherine Parr, 
his ſixth wife, who was very near experiencing 
the fate of Anna Ton and Catherine Howard ; 
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not for any affair of gallantry, but for hap- 
pening to differ ſometimes from the king 
1543 in matters of religion. 

Some princes who have changed the religion 
of their kingdoms have become cruel and tyran- 
nical, from the oppoſition and rebellion of their 
ſubjects: but Henry was cruel by nature, and 
A tyrant in his government, his religion, and 

his family. Vet this man died in his 
1555 bed, and enry VI. the moſt ſweet tem- 
pered of all princes, was dethroned, impriſoned, 
and aſſaſſinated. | 

This king's laſt illneſs furniſhes us with a 
ſingular inſtance of the power of the Engliſh 
laws, ſo long as they remain in force, and of 
the ſtrict obſervance which has in all times been 

aid to the letter, rather than ſpirit of thoſe laws. 

o perſon dared to acquaint Henry with his 
approaching end, becauſe, a few years before, 
he had made the parliament paſs a law, de- 
claring it high treaſon in any one who ſhould 
foretel the death of the king. This law, as 
cruel as it was abſurd, could not be founded on 
the pretence of the troubles ariſing about the 
ſucceſſion, ſince the ſucceſſion had already been 
ſettled in favour of prince Edward; it was 
therefore only the effect of the tyrannical diſ- 
poſition of Henry VIII. his fear of death, and 
the general opinion which ſtill prevailed con- 
cerning the art of knowing futurity. 
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CHAP. CIV. 


Sequel of Affairs relating to REL1G10N in 
| ENGLAND. 


D URING the reign of Edward VI. fon to 
Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour, the Eng- 
liſh were proteſtants, becauſe the ſovereign and 
his council were ſuch, and becauſe the ſpirit of 
reformation had already begun to take root. 
'The church of England was at that time partly 
Lutherans and partly Sacramentarians ; but 
no one was perſecuted on account of their be- 
lief, except two poor anabaptiſt women, whom 
archbiſhop Cranmer, a violent Lutheran, in- 
fſted upon having burnt, not foreſeeing that ha 
himſelf was one day to undergo the ſame fate. 
'The young king refuſed for a long time to give 
his aſſent to the condemnation of theſe poor 
wretches ; and when at length obliged to ſign 
the warrant for their death, he ſhed a flood of 
tcars. It was not ſufficient to ſhed tears on ſuch 
an occaſion, he ought to have perſiſted in re- 
fuſing to ſign. But he was then only fourteen 
years of age, and could not be ſuppoſed to have 
any ſteady reſolves either with reſpect to good or 
evil, | 
Thoſe who at that time went under the de- 
nomination of anabiptiſts in England are the 
anceſtors of the pacific quakers, whoſe religion 
has been the object of ſo much ridicule, while 
at the ſame time we cannot forbear having an 
eſteem for their manners. Theſe anabaptiſts 
differed widely in point of doctrine, and {till 
more in conduct, from the German anabap- 
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f tiſts, that uncivilized and brutal rabble, who, 
2s we have already ſeen, carried the fury of wild 


ſanaticiſm as far as it was poſſible for human 


nature to do, when leſt to itſelf. The Engliſh 


anabaptiſts had not yet any ſettled body of doc- 
trine among them, as indeed no ſect raiſed from 
among the common people can have, till af- 
ter a length of time; but it is very extraor- 
dinary, that though they made a profeſſion of 
being Chriſtians, without the leaſt pretence to 
any kind of philoſophy, they were in fact no 
other than-deitts ; for they owned Jeſus Chriſt 
only as a man to whom God had been pleaſed to 
impart a greater pd6rtion of pure knowledge, 
than to the reſt of mankind who lived at the 
ſame time. "The moſt learned of them affirmed, 
that the term Hon oF Gob ſignified no more 
with the Hebrews than a good, or virtuous man, 
as the ſon of Belial, or Satan, did a wicked man; 
and that moſt of the tenets which have been 
taken from the ſcriptures are philofophic ſubtle- 
ties, which have been made uſe of to cover plain 
and natural truths. They denied the hiſtory 
of the fall of man, the myſtery of the Holy Tri- 
nity, and conſequently that of the incarnation. 
They abſolutely rejected the baptiſm of children, 
and conferred a new one upon adults; ſeveral. 
of them even looked upon baptiſm as only an 
old eaſtern form of ablution adopted by the 
Jews, and afterwards revived by John the Bap- 
tiſt, and which was never put in practice by 
Chriſt upon any of his apoſtles, It was in this 
point that they principally reſembled the qua- 
kers who have come after them; and this diſ- 
like to the baptiſm of children was the chief 


n ching which procured them the appellation of 


anabap- 
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. of ENGLAND. 103 
anabaptiſts. They pretended to adhere cloſely 
to the letter of the goſpel, and thought that dy- 
ing for their ſect was dying for Chriſtianity 
and in this they differed eſſentially from the 
deiſts, or God-worſhippers, who eſtabliſhed 
their private opinions more than ever in the 
midſt of ſo many public ſects. 

_ Theſe latter, who were more attached to 
Plato than Jeſus, and who were philoſophers ra- 
ther than Chriſtians, being tired with the num- 
berleſs and unhappy diſputes about religion, 
fomewhat too raſhly rejected both divine reve- 
lation, which they found too much perverted 
by 'mankind, and human authority, which had 
been ſtill more abuſed. They ſpread them- 
ſelves throughout all Europe, and have en- 
creaſed in a ſurpriſing manner, without having 
formed themſelves into either ſect or ſociety, 
or having ever rebelled againſt any power. This 
religion is the only one in the world that never 
had an aſſembly; very little has been written 
concerning it; it is peaceable, and has ſpread 
through every part without the help of commu— 
nication. Formed originally of philoſophers, 
who, by following the light of nature only, 
without inſtructing each other, have wandered 
in an uniform manner; from them it ſpread 
itſelf among the mid-lling rank of people, who 
lead a life of eaſe conſequent upon a limited 
fortune, and has fince aſcended to the great in 
all countries, but ſeldom has come down to the 
common people. England is, of all other coun- 
tries in the world, that, wherein this religion, 
or rather philoſophy, has with time taken the 
deepelt root, and ſpread the moſt univerſally, 
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304 Of the Rericion 
Here it has communicated itſelf even to the ar- 
tificers and country people, and the inhabitants 
of this iſland are the only people who have be- 
gun to think for themſelves ; but the number 
of theſe country philoſophers is very inconſi- 
derable, and will always continue fo ; for hard 
labour and argumentation agree but ill toge- 
ther, and the common people in general nei— 
ther make a good nor bad uſe of their under- 


_ ſtandings. 


A fatal atheiſm alſo began to ariſe in moſt 
places in Europe from theſe theological divi- 
ſions. It is ſaid that there were a greater num- 
ber of atheiſts in Italy at that time than elſe- 
where. The Italian philoſophers were not led 
into theſe exceſſes by the diſputes about doc- 
trine, but rather by thoſe irregularities into 
which almoſt all the courts of Europe, and that 
of Rome likewiſe, were fallen. In reading the 


Italian writings of thoſe times with attention, 


we may perceive in ſeveral of them, that the 
authors being too forcibly ſtruck with the mon- 
ſtrous exceſs of wickedneſs of which they ſpeak, 
refuſed to acknowledge a divine being who 
could permit ſuch crimes, and thought in the 
ſame manner as Lucretius did in times of the 
like wretched kind. This pernicious opinion 
prevailed among the great both in England and 
France; but it was of ſhort duration in Ger- 
many and the North, and there 1s no reaſon to 
apprehend that it will make any great progreſs : 
ſound philoſophy, morality, and the intereſts 
of ſociety, have now in a manner exterminated 
it; but at that time it was kept alive by reli- 
gious wars, when an enthuſiaſtical multitude 
were led by atheiſtical chiets, 

| Edward 
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Edward VI. died in the midſt of theſe cala- 
mitous times, and on his death- bed de- 
clared his couſin, lady Jane Grey, Ww bo 553 
was deſcended from Henry VII. heireſs to his 
kingdom, in prejudice to his ſiſter Mary, the 
daughter of Henry VIII. and Catherine of 
Spain. Jane was accordingly- proclaimed in 
London; but Mary's right, aſſiſted by a faction, 
got the aſcendency after a very flight conteſt, 

ary then confined her rival in the Tower, 
together with the princeſs Elizabeth, who after- 
wards had ſo glorious a reign. 

Much more blood was ſpilt on the ſcaffold 
than in the field upon this occaſion. Jane 
Grey, her father, father - in- law, and huſband, 
were all condemned to loſe their heads. This 
was the ſecond queen who had been publickly 
executed in England. She was only ſeventeen- 
years of age, and had been compelled to accept 
the crown: every thing pleaded in her favour, 
and Mary ought to have dreaded a too frequent 
example of paſling from the throne to the ſcaf- 
fold; but. no conſideration could ſtop her. This 
princeſs was as cruel as Henry VIII. and as 
cool and deliberate in her barbarities as her 
father was raſh and fiery. In a word, ſhe was a 
tyrant of. another ſpecies. 
| Wholly devoted to the communion of the 
church of Rome, and ſtill ſmarting with the 
ſenſe of the indignity put upon her mother, ſhe 
began by dint of art and bribery, to get toge- 
ther a parliament of catholics. The lords, who 
moſt of them. knew no other religion than that 
of their ſovereign, were eaſily won; and the 
ſame thing now happened in regard to religion 
which we. have Array ſeen happen in political 
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matters, during the wars between the factions 
of the white and red roſe. The parliament then 
alternately paſſed ſentence againſt the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. they perſecuted the proteſtants z while 
Edward VI. was on the throne, they protected 
and encouraged them, and at Mary's command 
they condemned them to the ſtake. It has 
been frequently aſxed, why this dreadful pu- 
' niſhment by 970 is inflicted by Chriſtians on 
thoſe who happen to think differently from the 
eſtabliſned church, while the moſt atrocious 
crimes meet with a milder death? Biſhop Bur- 
net gives us this reaſon; that as it was the ge- 
neral belief that all heretics were condemned 
to be everlaſtingly burning in hell, though their: 
bodies did not go thither before the refurrec- 
tion, they thought to imitate the divine juſtice 
by delivering their bodies to the flames in this. 
world. | 
x Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
353 who had aſſiſted Henry VIII. in his firſt 
_ divorce, was condemned to this horrid death, 
not ſo much for having been the inſtrument of 
that act, as for being a proteſtant. This prelate 
was weak enough to abjure his opinion: and 
Mary had the pleaſure of ſending him to the 
ſtake, after having brought infamy upon his. 
character; but he reſumed his courage in the 
midſt of the flames, declared that he died a pro- 
teſtant, and did that in reality which we find 
only written, and that perhaps fictitiouſly, of 
Mutius Scævola. He thruſt into the flames that 
hand which had ſigned his abjuration, and held 
3t there till it was quite conſumed ; then ſunk 
don into the fire and expired: an action 0 
the 
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the full as intrepid, and infinitely more praiſe- 
worthy than that which is attributed to Mutius. 
The Engliſhman puniſhed himſelf for that 
which he thought a weakneſs in him, whereas 
the Roman did it only becauſe he had failed in. 
an intended aſſaſſination. | | 

It is faid that about eight hundred perſons: 
were burnt during Mary's reign. One woman,, 
who was big with child, was delivered.in the: 
flames, and ſome of the ſpectators being moved 
with compaſſion, ſnatched the infant out of the 
fire, which the catholic judge ordered to be caſt 
back again. In reading theſe abominable deeds,, 
we can hardly think that we were born in a 
ſociety of men, - but rather amongſt thoſe. beings, 
which are repreſented to us in the midit of a 
gulph of torments, waiting in eager. expecta- 
- tion to hurry mankind into them.. | 

Among all thoſe whom Mary's cruelty. con- 
demned to be burnt alive, not one was accuſed; 
of rebellion againſt their lawful ſovereign ; they 
all ſuffered for religion : and while ks were: - 
allowed to exerciſe their religion without inter- 
ruption,. and even indulged with privileges, 
Chriſtians conſigned their Fellow-chriſtians to- 
the molt ſhocking death, only for differing from. 
them in certain articles! | 

Mary died in peace, but deſpiſed by | __ 
her huſband Philip IF. and her own 1559 
ſubjects, who ſtill upbraid her with the loſs of 
Calais, and her memory will for ever. be held in 
32 by all who are not of a perſecuting 
dul. | | 

To catholic Mary ſucceeded: the proteſtant: 
queen Elizabeth. The parliament now beeame 
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proteſtant again, together with the whole na- 
tion, which has ever ſince continued ſo. Reli- 
gion was now fixed on a ſolid foundation ; and 
the liturgy, which had been firſt begun in the 
reign of Edward VI. was eſtabliſhed under the 
fame form as it now ſubſiſts. The religion of 
the church of England conſiſts, in general, of 
the Romiſh form of church government, with 
ſome fewer ceremonies than are uſed by the 
_ Catholics, and ſome more than are practiſed by 
the Lutherans. It allows confeſſion without 
enjoining it, and holds that God is in the Eu- 
chariſt, though without tranſubſtantiation. It 
was neceſſary in politics, that the crown ſhould 
retain the ſupremacy : accordingly a woman be- 
came the head of the church, | 

This woman had more underſtanding, and a 
better mind than Either her father Henry VIII. 
or her ſiſter Mary. She avoided perſecution as 
induſtriouſly as they had encouraged it. Hav- 
ing perceived at her firſt coming to the crown, 
that the preachers of both parties were the 
trumpets of diſcord in their pulpits, ſhe iſſued 
an ordinance forbidding all preaching for the 
ſpace of ſix months, without an expreſs licence 
ſigned by herſelf, in order to prepare the way 
for a general harmony. This new precaution 
kept thoſe within bounds who thought they had 
a right, and might poſſibly have the power of 
ſtirring up the people. No one ſuffered perſe- 
cution, or was even called to account on the 
ſcore of belief; but thoſe who aCted againſt 
law, or raiſed commotions in the ſtate, were 
ſeverely dealt with, according to laws. The 
great principle which was ſo long miſtaken by 
mankind, was now firmly eſtabliſhed in all 
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minds in England, that it is the province of 
God alone to judge the hearts of thoſe who of- 
fend him, -and of men to ſuppreſs thoſe who 
rebel againſt a government eftabliſhed'by men. 
You will, in the courſe of this hiſtory, find 
what you ought to think of Elizabeth, and eſ- 


pecially what idea you ought to form concernin 8 I 
the Engliſh nation. 1 
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HE troubles which befel religion in Scot- 
land were reflected back upon it from 
England. It was about the year 1559, that 1 
en Calviniſts firſt inſinuated themſelves into | 
the favour of the people, whom it is always 
neceflary to gain in the firſt place. They are 
open and artleſs, and of their own accord take 
the bridle that is held out to them, till ſome 
powerful perſon comes, who ſeizes it and guides 
them as 1s molt for his own advantage, 
The catholic biſhops. were preſently. ready to 
condemn the few heretics who fiſt appeared in 
the kingdom, to the flames ; for this inhuman 
practice was as common in thoſe days in Eu- 
rope as it now is to hang a thief. 
There happened at that time in Scotland what 
muſt neceſſarily happen in every country where 
there are the leaſt remains of liberty. The ſuffer- 
ings of an old prieſt, whom the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's had condemned to be burnt, made a 
number of proſelytes; and ele making Ge of 
their 
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their liberty, boldly circulated their new 


| 1559 tenets, and oppoſed the archbiſhop in 
his cruelties. Several of the Scotch nobility 
acted, during the minority of Mary Stewart, in 


the ſame manner as thoſe of France did after- 


wards during the minority of Charles IX. By 
their ambition they added freſh fuel to the 
flames which had been lighted up by religion, 
and much blood was ſpilt, as it had been in 
other places on the like occaſion. It would 


have been much better ſor the Scotch, who 
were then the pooreſt and moſt indolent people 


in Europe, to have applied themſelves by labour 
and induſtry to till their barren and ungrateful 
ſoil, or at leaſt to have procured that ſubſiſtence 


they ſtood in need of by fiſhing, than to have- 


drenched their miſerable country in blood for 
foreign opinions, and the intereſt of a few am- 


bitious men among them ; but they added this. 


new misfortune to that of their natural indi- 
gence. 


1560 * The queen regent, mother to Mary 


over from France; but by this very ſtep ſhe 
confirmed the change ſhe propoſed to prevent. 


The parliament of Scotland, fired with indig- 


nation to ſee their country filled with foreign 
troops, obliged the regent to ſend them home, 


ſuppreſſed the Romith religion, and eſtabliſhed 


the Genevan confeſſion of faith throughout the 
kingdom. 

Mary Stewart, who was widow to the French 
king Francis II. was a princeſs of weak talents, 
and ſeemed born only for love and gallantry : 


being obliged by Catherine de Medicis, who 
| : | feared 


ewart, thought to ſtifle the reformed 
religion in its infancy, by ſending for troops. 
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feared her beauty, to quit France and return to 
Scotland, ſhe found only a wretched kingdom, 
rent in pieces by fanaticiſm. You will ſee in 
what manner ſhe added to the miſeries of her 
country by her own follies. 

Calviniſm has at length gained the entire aſ- 
cendency in Scotland, notwithſtanding all the 
efforts of the Romiſh biſhops then, and the- 
biſhops of the church of England ſince. It is. 
now almoſt entirely ſuppreſſed in France; at 
leaſt it is no longer tolerated there. Thus, 
ſince the ſixteenth century, there has been one 
continued chain of revolutions in Scotland, 
England, Germany, Swiſſerland, Denmark, and. 
France, ? 5 


C 


C HAP. CXVII. 


Of RIICIoN in France, during the Reign 
of FRAN CIS I. and his Succeſſors. 


THE Franck were, ever Dade the time of 
Charles VII. looked upon at Rome as. 
ſchiſmatics, on account of the pragmatic ſanc- 
tion made at Bourges, conformable to the coun- 
cil of Baſil, which had ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed: 
the papal power. The chief object of this 
pragmatic ſanction was the cuſtom of elections 
among the clergy, a cuſtom which, in better 
times, had tended to the encouragement of- 
virtue and ſound doctrine, but had likewiſe 
proved the cauſe of numberleſs diſputes. It 
was very pleaſing to the people on theſe two 
accounts; 


1 
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accounts: to rigid minds it had the appearance 
of the remains of the primitive church, and the 
univerſities ſound in it a recompence for their 
labours. The popes, however, notwithſtand- 
ing that this pragmatic ſanction had ſuppreſſed the. 
annates and other exactions of the ſee of Rome, 
{till continued to receive them. We are in- 
formed by Fromentau, that in the ſeventeen. 
years reign of Lewis XII. the popes had raiſed 
in the dioceſe of Paris alone, the exorbitant. 
ſum of three millions three hundred thouſand 
livres of the current coin of thoſe times. 

When Francis I. in the year 1515, engaged. 
his Italian expeditions which. were in the 
beginning as glorious as thoſe of Charles VIII. 
and Lewis XII. and in the end proved ſtill 
more unfortunate ; pope Leo X. who at firſt 
oppoſed him, ſtood afterwards in need of hrs. 
aſſiſtance, and became likewiſe neceſſary to 
him. | 
5 Chancellor Duprat, who was after 

515 wards made cardinal, in conjunction with 
pope Leo's miniſters drew up that famous con- 
cordate, by which, as it was faid, the king 
and his holineſs gave each other what neither 
of them had a right to. The king obtained 
the nomination of vacant benefices, and, by a. 
private article, the firſt year's revenue was given. 
to the pope, in conſideration of his relinquiſh-. 
ing his right of mandates, reſervations, rever- 
ſions, and foreſtalments, rights whibh the ſee 
of Rome had for a long time challenged. The. 
pope,. immediately after the ſigning the con- 
cordate, publiſhed a bull, in which he reſerved 
the annates to his own uſe. On this occaſion 
the univerfity of Paris,, who by this bull was 

deprived 
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during the Reign of Francis I. &e. 117 
deprived of one of its rights, aſſumed a privi- 
lege, which even an Engliſh parliament would 
not venture to: pretend to, and publiſhed an or- 
dinance prohibiting the printing of the king's 
concordate, or paying any obedience to it. And 
yet the univerſities were not ill uſed by this 
agreement between the king and the pope, ſince 
the third part of the benefices in the kingdom 
were left in their diſpoſal, with a right of ſuing 
for them during four months of the year, v1z- 
January, April, July, and October, which were 
called the graduates months. 

The clergy, eſpecially thoſe of the colleges, 
who were deprived of the right of nominating 
their biſhops, murmured at it; but they were 
ſoon pacified by the hopes of obtaining bene- 
fices from the court. The parliament, u ho 
had no favours to expect from the court, main- 
tained with unſhaken firmneſs the ancient cuſ- 
toms and liberties of the Gallican church, of 
which it was the defender, and reſpectfully 
oppoſed ſeveral letters of juſſion; and, when at 
length compelled to regiſter the concordate, en- 
tered a general proteſt that it was only done in 
obedience to the king's repeated. commands. 

But while the parliaments were thus remon- 
ſtrating, and the univerſities complaining againſt 
this concordate, thay ſeemed to have 4orgot an 
eſſential ſervice which Francis I. had done the 
nation by granting the annates to the pope. 
They had before his time been paid after an 
exorbitant rate, in the ſame manner as in Eng- 
land, and he leſſened them. At preſent they 
do not amount to above four hundred thouſand 
franks, one year with another, and theſe are 
gained again in trade; but at length it became 
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at all to Rome. 
The firſt years ſucceeding the concordate 
proved very troubleſome times in ſeveral dio- 


ceſes; when the king named one biſhop, the 


canons named another, and the parliament, in 
virtue of the writs of error, always decided in 
favour of the clergy. Theſe diſputes would 
have occaſioned civil wars in the time of the 
feudal government. At length Francis took 
from the . parliament the cognizance of affairs 
relating to biſhoprics and abbeys, and tranſ- 
ferred it to the great council of the kingdom. 


In time every thing became quiet, and the 


people were as much accuſtomed to the concor- 
date, as if it had always ſubſiſted; and the com- 
plaints of the parliament ceaſed entirely, when 
in 1558 the king obtained of pope Paul III. an 
indulto in behalt of the chancellors. and mem- 
bers of the parliament, empowering them to 
do that in a leſs degree which the king does in 
a greater, namely, to confer benefices during 
their lives; and the maſters of requeſts had the 
fame privileges. 

In all this affair, which occaſioned ſo much 
uneaſineſs to Francis I. it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for him to make himſelf obeyed, if he 
was deſirous that Leo X ſhould fulfil his poli- 
tical engagements with him, and aſſiſt him in 
recovering the duchy of Milan. 

It may eaſily be perceived, that the intimate 
connection which ſubſiſted between them at 
that time, would not permit the king to let a 


religion be formed in his kingdom, which was 


repugnant to the intereſts of the papal ſee. The 
council wag of opinion, that every innovation 
| | in 
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- In religion brought after it innovations in the 


ſtate. Politicians ſometimes deceive themſelves 
by judging from an example, which ſtrikes. 
them. The council was right, if it had in 
view the troubles occaſioned in Germany, 


which it helped to foment itſelf ; and perhaps 
might on the other hand he wrong, if it conſi- 


dered the eaſe with which the kings of Sweden 
and Denmark had eſtabliſhed the Lutheran re- 
ligion in their dominions. It might have looked 
farther back, and ſcen more ſtriking inſtances. 
The true religion had been introduced almoſt 
every where without any civil wars; in the 
Roman empire by an edict of Conſtantine's, in 
France by the will- of king Clovis, in England 
by the example of a petty king of Kent, named 
Ethelbert, and in Poland and Hungary from 
the like cauſes. It was not much more than a 
century ſince the firſt of the Jagellonian race, 
who reigned in Poland, had embraced Chriſ- 
tianity, and made all Lithuania and Samogitia 


do the ſame, without the antient Gepides hav- 


ing once murmured. And though the Saxons 
had been baptized in torrents of blood by 
Charlemagne, it was only becauſe he wanted to. 
ſubject, and not inſtruct them. If they had caſt 
an eye on the whole continent of Aſia, they 
would have ſeen a number of Mahometan ſtates. 
peopled with both Chriſtians and idolaters, who. 
lived in harmony together: a number of differ- 
ent religions eſtablithed in India, China, and 
other places, without the force of arms ; and 
if they had recurred to the firſt ages, they 
would have ſtill met with the ſame examples, 
It is. not that a new religion is dangerous or 


bloody in itſelf, but as the ambition of the great 
| makes, 
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makes uſe of ſuch religion to attack the eſtar 
bliſhed authority. Thus for inſtance, the Lu» 
theran princes of Germany took up arms __ 
the emperor, who was aiming at their deſtruc- 
tion; but Francis I. and Henry II. had no 
princes nor nobles in their dommions, whom 
they had reaſon to ſtand in fear of. 

The court, which became divided under the 
fucceeding unhappy minorities, was perfectly 
united in its obedience to Francis J. Accordingly” 
this prince only ſuffered the heretics to be perſe- 
cuted, without being the author of their perſecu- 
tion himſelf. The biſhops and the parliament 
lighted the fires, and he did not extinguiſh them. 

He was very indifferent about re igion him- 
ſelf; he made alliances with the proteſtants of 
| Germany, and even with the Mahometans, to 
oppoſe Charles V. and when his allies the Lu- 
theran princes of Germany accuſed him with 
having put their brethren in France to death, 
who had been guilty of no diſturbances in that 
kingdom, he threw the whole blame upen the 
common judges, 2 

We have ſeen what horrible cruelties were 
exerciſed by the judges in England, under 
Henry VIII. and queen Mary, The French, 
who are eſteemed a more humane people, far 
ſurpaſſed them in the barbarities they committed 
under the name of religion and juſtice. 

It is neceſſary to know, that in the twelfth 
century one Peter Waldo, a rich merchant of 
Lyons, whoſe devotion and errors are ſaid to 
have given riſe to the ſect of the Vaudois,. or 
Waldenſes, having retired with ſome few poor 
people, whom he maintained by his charity, into 
the uncultivated and: defert vallies. which. lie 

between 
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Setween Provence and Dauphiny, he officiated 
as father and pontiff to them; and inſtructed 
them in the tenets of his ſet, which in ſeveral 
points reſembled that of the Albigenſes, of 


Wickliff, John Hus, Luther, and Zuinglius. 


Theſe men, who lived a long time unknown 
to the. reſt of the world, employed themſelves 
in tilling the barren lands they inhabited, and, 
by incredible labour, made them fit for corn 
and paſture; which plainly ſhews how much 
we deſerve to be accuſed of negligence, if there 
remain any uncultivated lands in France. 'They 
purchaſed ſome inheritances in Cens and the 
parts adjacent, and by their induſtry gained a 
comfortable ſupport for themſelves, and en- 
riched their lords, who: never found the leaſt 
reaſon to complain of them, In the ſpace of 
two hundred and fiſty years, their numbers in- 
creaſed to near eighteen thouſand ſouls. They 
peopled thirty villages, excluſive of hamlets, 
and all this by the work of their own hands, 
There were no prieſts amongſt them, no diſ- 
putes about worſhip, no law- ſuits, but decided 
all their differences amongſt themſelves. Thoſe 
who went into the neighbouring cities knew 
that there were ſuch things as a maſs, or bi- 
ſhops. They worſhipped God in their own 
Jargon, and their aſſiduous labour rendered their 
lives innocent, They lived in this happy and 


tranquil ſtate for . upwards of two centuries, - 


which is to be attributed to. their neighbours 
having been wearied out by the war againſt the 
Albigenſes. When the human mind has been 
for a long ſucceſhon of time hurried away to 
the laſt exceſs of rage and fury, it ſoſtens at 


length into forbearance and indifference ; this 


may 
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may alike be obſerved in every individual, and 
in whole nations. Theſe Vaudois were in the 
enjoyment of this peaceful calm when the re- 
formers 'of Germany and Geneva learned that 
they had brethren in theſe parts; and imme- 
diately ſent miniſters among them, for ſo they 
called the curates of the proteſtant churches: 
and now the Vaudois came to be too well 
known. By the new ediCt againſt heretics they 
were condemned to the flames; and the parha- 
ment of Provence, in 1540, denounced this pu- 
niſhment againſt nineteen of the principal in- 
Habitants of the village of Merindol, at the 
fame time ordering their woods to be deſtroy- 
ed and their houſes razed to the ground. The 
Vaudois, ſtruck with conſternation, ſet a de- 
putation to cardinal Sadolet, biſhop of Carpen- 
tras, who was then at his biſhopric. This 11- 
luſtrious ſage, who was a true philoſopher, as 
being a humane man, received them with kind- 
neſs and interceded in their behalf; upon 
which Langeai, the commandant -in Piedmont, 
put a ſtop to the execution, and Francis I. 
granted them his pardon, on condition they 
would abjure their errors; but they could not 
be brought to renounce a religion they had im- 
bibed from their earlieſt infancy. Their obſti- 
nacy exaſperated the -parliament of Provence, 
which was compoſed of men of a fiery zeal : 
and John Meynier d'Oppede, at* that time its 
firſt preſident, who was more violent than the 
reit, continued the proſecution. 

The Vaudois at length revolted ; this exaſ- 
perated d'Oppede to ſuch a degree, that he re- 
preſented their fault in the blackeſt light to the 
king,' and procured his permiſſion to put the 
| 6 lentence 
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ſentence in execution, after it had been ſuſ- 
pended for upwards of five years. For this 
purpoſe it was neceſſary to have troops, which 
were accordingly ſent for by d'Oppede and 


Guerin the advocate general. It was very clear 


that theſe. poor people, whom the famous ora+ 


tor Maimbourg calls a rebellious mob, though 


they were ſomewhat too obſtinate in adherin 
to their opinion, were not in the leaſt diſpoſed 
to revolt, ſince they did not offer to defend 
themſelves, but fled on all ſides, crying out for 
mercy ; while the old men, women, and chil- 
dren, who could not fly ſo faſt as the reſt, were 
butchered without mercy by the ſoldiers. | 
D'Oppede and Guerin flew from village to 
village, killing all they met, burning their 
houſes and granaries, and deſtroying all the 
ſtanding corn and trees, and purſued the flying 
inhabitants by the light of the flames. There 
remained about ſixty men and thirty women in 
the walled town of Cabrieres, who yielded upon 
promiſe of having their lives ſpared; but as 
foon as they ſurrendered themſelves, they were 
all put to the ſword : ſome women who had taken 
refuge in a neighbouring church, were by d' Op- 
pede's orders dragged from thence, and ſhut 
up in a barn, which was ſet on fire. Two and 
twenty villages were burnt to the ground; and 
after the flames were extinguiſhed, the coun- 
try, which before wore the face of. plenty, and 
was ſo well inhabited, appeared a perfect de- 
ſert, in which nothing was to be ſeen but dead 
bodies. The few who eſcaped took refuge 
about Piedmont. Francis I. was ſtruck with 
horror on hearing of theſe cruelties. The: ſen- 
tence which he had permitted to be. executed, 
men- 
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mentioned the death only. of nincteen heretics, 
and d'Oppede and Guerin had cauſed thouſands 
to be maſſacred. The king, on his death-bed, 
recommended to his ſon to ſee juſtice done on 
the authors of this barbarity, the like of which 
had never been committed by any civil magiſ- 
trates. — 


Accordingly Henry II. gave his conſent for 


the lords who had been ruined by the deſtruc- 
tion of theſe villages, and the butchery of their 
people, to bring their complaints before the 
parliament of Paris. When the trial came on, 
d'Oppede had ſufficient intereſt to get himſelf 
cleared, by throwing the whole blame upon the 
ad vocate- general Guerin, whoſe ſingle life was 
the only atonement made for the blood of ſo 
many hundreds. | 

Theſe executions however did not ſtop the 
progreſs of Calviniſm; one party employed fire 
and faggot, and the other diverted themſelves 
with ſinging Marot's verſion of the pſalms to 
ridiculous tunes, agreeable to the genius of the 
French nation, which is at all times light, and 
ſometimes very cruel, Margaret queen of Na- 
varre, and ſiſter to Francis I. and all her court, 
were Calviniſts, as was one half of the king's 
court. What had firſt begun among the com- 
mon people had now communicated itſelf to 
the great, as is almoſt always the caſe. They 
preached in private, and they diſputed pub- 
licly ; and theſe diſputes, about which no one 
at preſent either in court or city gives himſelt 
any concern, becauſe they are now grown old, 
exaſperated all minds at that time, becauſe they 
were new, Even in the parliament of Paris 
itſelf, there were ſome members who were 


2 well- 
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well-wiſhers to what was called the reformed 
religion. This aſſembly was always oppoſing 
the preten ions of the . or Rome, which 
this new hereſy likewiſe aimed at overthrowing; 
and the auſtere and republican ſpirit of ſome of 
the counſellors, led them to favour a ſect, 
which, by the ſeverity of its tenets, condemned 
the debaucheries of the court. Henry II. bein 
diſpleaſed wich the conduct of ſeveral of the 
members of this venerably body, came 

one day upon them - unexpectedly in 1554 
the great hall while they were fitting, at the 
very time that they were deliberating upon me- 
thods for moderating the perſecution againſt the 
Huguenots, and ordered five counſellors to be 
put under arreſt. One of theſe, named Anne 
du Bourg, who had ſpoken with the mot free- 
dom, ſigned his confeſſion of faith in the Baſ- 
tile, which was found to agree in many articles 
with that of the Calviniſts and Lutherans, 
There was at this time an inquiſitor in France, 
though the oſſice of the inquitition itſelf, which 
has been always held in horror by the French, 
was not eſtabliſhed. This inquiſitor, whoſe 
name was Mouchi, together with the biſhop of 
Paris and the commillaries of the parliament, 
tried and condemned du Bourg, notwithiland-' 
ing the old eſtabliſhed law, by which a mem- 
ber of parliament could only be tried by the 
courts of parliament aſſembled; a law which 
has always ſubſiſted, been always claimed, 
and almoſt always proved uſeleſs; for nothing 
is more common in the. hiſtory of France, 
than to find members of the parliament tried by 


other courts. Anne du Bourg then was exe- 
Vol. IV. 5 G 7; cuted 
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cuted in the reign of Francis II. The 
1559 cardinal of Lorrain, who governed the 
ſtate 'with a high hand, was reſolved upon his 
death; and this prieſt and magiſtrate was 
hanged, and his body afterwards burnt in the 
place of the Grève. He was of a diſpoſition ra- 
ther too inflexible, but was an upright judge, 
and a man of approved virtue. 
Martyrs make proſelytes. The ſufferings of 
ſuch a man gained more converts to the reform - 
ed religion than all the writings of Calvin. A 
ſixth part of the kingdom of France were Cal- 
viniſts under Francis II. as one third of Ger- 
many at leaſt were Lutherans under the emperor 
Charles V. KI 
There was then only one choice left, which 
was, to follow the example of Charles V. who 
concluded his many wars by allowing his ſub- 
Jes liberty of conſcience, or that of queen Eli- 
zabeth, who, while ſhe protected the eſtabliſh- 
ed religion, left every one to worſhip God agree- 
ably to his own principles, provided due obe- 
dience was paid to the laws of the kingdom. 
Ihis is the practice at preſent in almoſt all 
thoſe countries which were formerly laid waſte 
by religious wars; a long and fatal experience 
having ſhewn it to be the moſt ſalutary method 
of governing. | 
But this method cannot be adopted unleſs 
the laws are firmly eſtabliſhed, and the rage of 
faction has ſubſided. France was continually 
a prey to the moſt bloody factions, from the 
time of Francis II. till the glorious reign of 
Henry the Great. In theſe diſaſtrous times 
the laws were little known, and the fanatic 
ipirit which ſurvived the furies of war, . 
| 18 
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this monarch to an untimely end, in the midſt of 
profound peace, by the hand of a madman and 
a fool, who had made his eſcape from a cloiſter. 
Having thus acquired a competent idea of the 
ſtate of religion in Europe during the ſixteenth 
century, it now remains to ſay ſomething con- 
cerning the religious orders which oppoſed the 
new opinions, and of the inquiſition, which la- 
boured to exterminate all the proteſtants. 


FFC 


CHAP, CXVIIL 


Of the RELIG1ous ORDERD®, 


HE monaſtick life, which has done ſo 
much good and ſo much harm in the 
world, which has been one of the main props 
of the papal power, and which gave birth to 
the perſon who ſuppreſſed that very power in 
one half of Europe, merits our particular atten - 

tion. # 
It has been believed by a. number of proteſ- 
tants and others, that the ſeveral bodies of church 
militia, together with their different habits, ways 
of living, occupations, and rules, were all in- 
vented by the popes, as ſo many armies devoted 
to the ſervice of the holy fee, in all the Rates of 
Chriſtendom. It is certain that the popes have 
often made ule of them, but they did not invent 

them. | | 

In the earlieſt ages of antiquity, there were 
among the taſtern people certain men, whe 
G a wick - 
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withdrew themſelves from the world to live to- 
gether in retirement. The Perſians, Indians, 
and Egyptians eſpecially, had ſeveral commu- 
nities of Cenobites, or monks. independent of 
thoſe who were dedicated to the ſervice of the 
altar, but among the Greeks and Romans there 
were none, 'Their colleges of prieſts were par- 
ticularly ſet apart for the ſervice of their tem- 
ples, and a monaſtic life was wholly unknown 
to theſe people. The Jews had their Efſenians 
and Therapeuſts. The Chriſtrans have imitated 
them. & 3 
St. Baſil *, in the beginning of the fourth 
century, inſtituted his order in a barbarous 
province, on the borders of the Black Sea; 
and his rules were followed by all the eaſtern 
monks. He invented the three vows, to which 


* St. Baſil the Great was born at Cæſarea in Cappado- 
cis, in the year 326, He was educated under the famous 
Lihanivs at Antioch and Conſtantinople, and finiſhed 
his ſtucizs at Athens, where he conttacted friendſhip with 
St. Gregory of Nazianzen, and Julian the Apoſtate, He 
afterwards viſited the monaſteries in Syria, Egypt, and 
.Lybia, and became ſo enamoured of a, monaſtic life, that 

he retiret! to a ſolitary place in the province of Pontus in 
Cappadocia. There being joined by his brothers and ſe- 
, veral friends, he compoſed the rules of an order, and was 
the fitſt inſtitutor of a monaſtic life in that country, In 
the ſequel he was elected biſhop of Cæſarea, and perſecuted 
by the emperor Valens, becauſe he would not communicate 
with Eudoxus, and embrace the doctrine of the Arians, 
He had many diſputes about Arianiſm and the nature of the 
Hy poſtaſis, compoſed a variety of works, and was, of all 
the Greek fathers, the moſt pure, ſublime, and elegant 
Writer, | | | 
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all the recluſe ſubmitted. | St. Benedict “*, or 
St. Bennet, eſtabliſhed his order in the ſtxth 
centufy, and was the patriarch of the weſtern 
monks, 

It was for a long time a conſolation to man- 
kind to find aſylums open for the reception of 
thoſe who were deſirous of flying from the op- 
preſſive government of the Goths and Vandals. 
Almoſt every one who was not lord of a caſtle 
was then a flave; the tranquility of a cloiſter 
afforded a happy retreat from tyranny and war. 
By the feudal laws of the Weſt indeed a ſlave 
could not be admitted a monk without the 
conſent of his lord, but the convents had a 
method of eluding this law. The ſmall re- 
mains of learning left among the barbarians 
were preſerved in theſe convents. The Bene- 
dictine monks tranſcribed ſeveral books, and 
by degrees many uſeful inventions aroſe from 
the cloiſters. Moreover, theſe religious com- 
munities employed themſelves in cultivating 
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St. Benedict was born about the latter end of the fifth 
century, in the duchy of Spoleto in Italy, and ſtudied at 
Rome. At the age of ſeventeen he retired to the deſert of 
Sublaco, at the diſtance of forty” miles from that city, and 
lived three years in a frightful cavprn,' He was afterwards 
elected abbot of a neighbouring monaſtery, but being diſ- 
gvſted with the manners of the monks, he once more retired 
to ſolitude, where he was in a little time joined by ſuch a 
number of diſciples, that he built twelve monaſteries. Un- 
derſtanding there was a temple of Apollo on Monte Caſſino, 
he went thither, converted the inhabitants, demoliſhed the 
idol, built two chapels on the mountain, and laid the foun- 
dation .of the famous mohaftory' of Monte Caſſino. There 
he compoſed his role, and fobndet the order of the Bene 
diftines, who in a little time ſpread themſelves all over 
Europe. 152 ä 
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the land, and ſinging the praiſes of the Deity 
they lived a life of ſobriety, they were hoſpi- 
table to ſtrangers, and by their examples, ſome 
meaſure helped to ſoften the ferocity of thoſe 
barbarous times; but a complaint was ſoon 
made, that riches had corrupted what virtue had 
inſtituted z a reformation then became neceſſary. 
Every age produced men in all countries, who, 
animated by the example of St. Bennet, were 
deſirous of becoming founders of new congrega- 
ons. 

The ſpirit of ambition is almoſt always ac- 
companied with enthuſiaſm, and imperceptibly 
mingles itſelf with the moſt rigid devotion, 
He who entered into the ancient order of St. 
Bennet became a ſubject; but he who founded 
a new inſtitution raiſed to himſelf an empire. 
From hence aroſe the multitude of clerks, ca- 
nons- regular, and religious of both ſexes. Every 
one who attempted to found a new order was 
well received by the popes, becauſe they all be- 
came immediately ſubject to the holy ſee, by 
. throwing off as much as poſſible all fudjection 

to their Piſbops. Moſt of theſe orders have ge- 
nerals reſiding at Rome, as in the center of 
Chriſtendom, who from this capital diſpatch the 
orders they receive from the pontiff to all cor- 
ners of the world. | | 

In the beginning of the ſixteenth century, 
almoſt all the ſtates of Chriſtendom were over- 
run by men, who were become aliens in their 
own country, and ſubjects of the pope. An- 
other great abuſe, was that theſe immenſe fami- 
hes encreaſed at the expence of the human 
ſpecies. It is a certain truth, that before con- 
vents were ſuppreſſed in one half of * 

* they 
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they contained upwards of five hundred thon- 
ſand perſons. The country-places were depo- 
pulated, the ſettlements in the new world were 
deſtitute of inhabitants, and the ſcourge of war 
daily deſtroyed a number of valuable lives. As 
it is the buſineſs of every wiſe ruler N en- 
courage the increaſe of his ſubjects, it is doubt- 
leſs acting contrary to that noble principle to 
countenance ſuch a multitude of people of both 
ſexes, who are loſt to a ſtate, and who bind 
themſelves, by oath to do all in their power for 
the deſtruction of the human ſpecies. It were 
to be wiſhed, that ſome retreat was appointed 
for old age; but this ſo neceſſary inſtitution is 
almoſt the only one which has not been attended 
to. Our cloiſters are filled with thoſe who are 
hardly arrived at the age of maturity, and who 
are allowed to part with their liberty for ever, 
at a time when, in other nations, they are not 
permitted to have the diſpoſal of their own for- 
tunes. 

- It cannot be denied that the convents have 
produced many inſtances of ſhining virtues. 
There are few monaſteries which do not cen- 
tain ſome noble minds, who do honour to hu- 
man nature. Too many writers have taken a 
malicious pleaſure in enumerating the diſſolute 
manners and vices which have ſometimes ſullied 
the purity of theſe aſylums of devotion. -It 
is certain that the ſecular ſtate abounds with 
many more inſtances of vice, and that the great- 
eſt crimes have not been committed in mo- 
naſteries alone; but they are more remarkable 
there on account of their evident contradiction 
to the eſtabliſhed rules. No ſtate can have 
been always free from impurities ; therefore we 
1 84 {hould 
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ſhould here conſider only the general good of 
ſociety, and in this light we caunot but lament 
that ſo, many noble talents have been buried, 
and ſo many virtues loſt in retirement which 
might have uſeful to the world. The ſmall 
number of convents at the beginning did great 
ſervice. A few in proportion to each ſtate 
would have been truly reſpectable but by be- 
ing over muitiphed, they fell into contempt, 
inſomuch, that the prieſts who were at firſt equal 
with the biſhops, are now in compariſcn to 
them the fame as the common people are to 
Princes. F 

In this great multitude of religious. orders the 
Benedictines always held the firit rank. Wholly 
taken up with their power and riches, they took 
no part in the ſcholaſtic diſputes of the ſixteenth 
century, and looked upon the reſt of the monks 
as the old nobility do upon the new. Ihe 
monks of Cluni, Citeaux, Clervaux, and ſeveral 
others, were branches of the original ſtock f 
St. Bennet, and in the time of Luther. were 
known only by their great wealth. The rich 
abbeys of 1 many lived quietly in the reſpec- 
tive ſtates, without intermeddling in controverſy,z 
and the Benedictines of Paris had not then em- 
ployed their leiſure hours in thoſe learned en- 
quiries, by which they have ſince gained ſo great 
reputation. iq 

The Carmelites, who were tranſplanted intg 
Europe from the Holy Land, in the fifth cen- 
tury, deſired no more than to have it acknow- 
ledged that Elias was their founder. 

The Carthuſian order, which was inſtituted 
at Grenoble, towards the end of the eleventh 
- century, and which was the only one, of the 

* an- 
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ancient orders which did not ſtand in need of 


reformation, was a very ſmall body, and though 
too rich indeed for men who had divorced them- 
ſelves from the world, ſtill continued, not- 
withſtanding their wealth, in the ſtrict obſer- 
vance of faſting, ſilence, prayer, and ſolitude. 
They led a life of tranquility, amidſt the ge- 
neral tumults which diſtracted the reſt of the 
world, of which they hardly heard the rumour ; 
and knew nothing of the mighty ſovereigns of 
the earth but by name when they, prayed for 


them. Happy would it have, been if ſuch pure, 


and ſteady virtnes could have been of any ſervice 
to the world! * 

The Premonſtratenſeg, or 1 found= 
ed by St. Norbert *, in the year 1,420, made very 
little noiſe in the world, by, which they were ſo 
much the more valuable. ;,.. 

The Franciſcans, or Corddliers, were the 
molt numerous and ſtirring. of, any, of the other. 
orders. Francis d' Aſſi ſi to who firſt founded 

77 21241 _— this 
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* This ſaint was born in the POPE of Cleves, in the 
year 1082, ſon of the count de Gennep; *afid 'relat d to the 
emperor Henry V. who appointed him his almoner, © 
chaplain, and cffzxred him the archhtMhopric of Cambray, 
which he refuſed, Tired of a court life, he reſigned his 
benefices, ſold bis patrimony, and diſtributed his money to 
the poor; then he went teaching and preaching from place 
fo place until St. Bernard gave him @'folitary vallef, caled 
premontie, where he founded thé arder of canons regular, 
He was afterwards ſorced to accept the ' archbiſhopric of 
Magdeburg, and thitter tranſlated his cartons, whoſe auſtere 
liſe aſtoniſhed the canons of that ſec, and had well nigh ex- 
cited a rebellion againſt their founder. 

+ He was a native of Aſſiſi in the ecclefiaſtical Rate, and 
bred up to buſineſs ; but he renounced all property, made 
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this order in the year 1210, was eſteemed by 
them as a man ſuperior to all the reſt of human 
kind. They compared him to Chriſt himſelf, 
and pretended that he performed many more 
miracles, He performed no inconſiderable one 
indeed in having founded this great order, which 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that, at a general 
chapter, which he held during his life-time at 
Aſſiſi, in the year 1219, he ſaw five thouſand 
deputies from the convents of his inſtitution. 
And at this time, notwithſtanding the progt- 
gious number of convents which have been ta- 
ken from them by the proteſtants, they have ſtill 
ſeven thouſand houſes for monks under differ- 
ent denominations, and above nine hundred 
convents for women. In ſome of their late 
Chapters, they reckoned about one hundred and 
fifteen thouſand men, and twenty-nine thouſand 
women ; an intolerable nuiſance in countries 
where there 1s an evident decreaſe of the human 
ſpecies. My | | 

Theſe men were violent in all their purſuits. 
They were - preachers, -divines, miſhonaries, 
mendicants, and ſpies. They traverſed the 
globe from one end to the other, and were 
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profeſſion of evangelical poverty, retired to the woods, and 
ſubjected himſelf to ſuch hideous mortifications, that his 
countrymen looked upon him as a Junatic : his father 
brought him back to his houſe and confined him; but 
finding him averſe to any temporal employment, he carried 
him before the biſhop, and there Francis ſtript himſelf naked, 
He founded his order in the year 1206, and by the whole 
—— of his conduct appears to have been a miſerable 
anatllic, 


every 
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every where at open enmity with the Domi- 
nicans. Their chief theological diſpute with 
theſe latter is concerning the birth. of Chriſt's 
mother. The Dominicans affirm, that ſhe was 
ſubje& to the power of the devil, like the reſt 
of mankind ; and the Cordeliers inſiſt, that ſhe 
was wholly exempt from original fin. The 


Dominicans reſt their opinion on that of St. 


"Thomas *; and the Franciſcans hold their te- 
nets to be the ſame with thoſe af John Duns +, 
a Scotchman, improperly. called Scotus, and 
known to his cotemporaries by, jhe title of the 
Subtile Doctor. e 

The political diſputes between theſe two or- 
ders aroſe from the prodigious credit and in- 
fluence acquired by the Dominicans. 
Ihe latter of theſe orders, which was in; 
ſtituted ſome little time aſter that of the Fran- 
ciſcans, was inferior to thefe in numbers, but 
was much more powerful on account of the 
office of maſter of the pope's palace at Rome, 


it. 


This was the famous St. Thomas d' Aquinas, deſcended 
from the counts d'Aquins. He was intitled, the Angel of 
the School, the Angelical Doctor, and the Eagle vf Theology. 


His treatiſes on ſyllogiſm, ſophyſm, and d:+monſtration, con- 


tain an ab:idgment of the whole dialeQic art of Ariſtotle ; 
and have been deemed a complete body of logicks, 

+ Jean Duns, alias Duns Scotus, born at the town of 
Duns in Scotland. He profeſſed the order of St. Francis, 
and flouriſhed m the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
For his profound knowledge, and the perſpicuity with. 
which he explained the greateſt difficulties in philoſophy 
and theology, he was denominated Doctor Subtilis, and 
piqued himſelf on oppoſing the opinions of St, Thomas. 
Hence aroſe the two ſects of Scotiſts and Thomiſts. 
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which, ever ſince the time of St. Dominic, 
their founder, has been 'appropriited to this 
order, and the office of inquiſition, of which 
one of, their fraternity is always.preſident and 
for a long time their generals had the ſole no- 
mination of all the inquiſitors in Chriſtendom. 
The, popes, who have this nomination, at preſent, 
always continue the meeting of this office in 
the convent of Minerva, which belongs to the 
Dominicans; and this order ſtill appoint» monks 
inquiſitors to thirty tribunals in Italy, without 
reckoning thole of Portugal and Spain. 

As to the'Adgultins, they were originally a 
ſociety of recluſes, to whom pope Alexander 
TV. in 1254, gave a, body of rules. Though 
the pope's facriſtan was always choſen from their 
order, and that they had the ſole right of preach- 
ing and felling indul ences, they were neither 
ſo numerous ' as. the Franciſcans, nor ſo power- 
ful as the Dominicans 3 and are yery little 
known at preſent in the ſecular world, other- 
wiſe than by having had Luther for one of their 
order, 

I purpoſely paſs over a great number of dif- 
ferent communities, as this general plan will 
not allow me to make a review of every re- 
giment in this monaſtical army. But the order 
of Jeſuits, which was ſounded in Luther's time, 
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Pominique de Guzman was born a gentleman in Spain, - 
with all the ſeeds of bigot-zeal and fanaticiſm, which pro- 
duced the moſt ſhocking fruit of cruel perſecuticn. He ac- 
companied Simon de Monfort in his expedition againſt 
the Albisenſes, among whom this Spaniſh fanatic exe: ciſed 
the moſt intuman barbarities, Being appointed inquiſitor 
in Languedos, he there laid the foundation of bis order, 

which pope Honorius approved in the year 1216. 


demands 
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demands a particular attention. The Chriſtian 
world has exhauſted itſelf in the praiſe and diſ- 
praiſe of this order, which has inſinuated itſelf 
every where, and has every where had enemies. 
A great many people think that it owed its 
foundation to a ftretch of politics ; and that 
St. Ignatius deſigned by this inſtitution to ſub- 
ject the conſciences of all crowned heads to his 
order, to give it the maſtery over the minds of 
the people, and form it into a kind of univerſal 
monarchy. VERITY 0) 137 1444327 

Ignatius de Loyola, however, was very far 
from having any tugh, deſign; and indeed was 
never in a condition to form any ſuch pre- 
tenſions. He was a private gentleman of Biſ- 
cay, a man of no learning, but born with a 
romantic turn, fond of books of chivalry, and 
greatly addicted to enthuſiaſm. He ſerved as 
a ſoldier in the troops of Spain, at the time that 
the French, who vainly attempted to recover 
Navarre out of the hands of its uſurpers, were 
beſieging the caſtle of, Pampeluna in 1521, 
Ignatius, who was then about thirty years of 
age, was one of thoſe who defended that caſtle, 
and, was ,wounded in the aflault. A book of 
the lives of the ſaints. which had been given 
him to read when he was upon recovery, and a 
viſion which he fancied he ſaw, determined him 
to make a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. From that 
time he devoted himſelf to the mortification of 
his appetites. and paſhons ; and it is reported 
that he paſſed ſeven days, and as many nights, 
without taſting meat or drink; a thing whic 
is hardly credible, but: ſhews a weak imagint= 
tion, and a very robuſt conſtitution. Ignorart-- 
as he was, he went about preachivg through 10 

; | the 
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the villages. Every one knows the reſt of his 
adventures, that he watched his arms all night, 
cauſed himſelf to be dubbed the Virgin Mary's 
knight, offered combat to a Moor who had 
ſpoken diſreſpectfully of this lady whom he 
ſerved, and left it to his horſe to decide the af- 
fair, who took a different road from the Moor's 
ſteed. After this he reſolved to go and preach 
the goſpel among the Turks, and was got as far 
as Mues on his way, when reflecting that he 
could not ſpeak Latin, a tongue which, by the 
way, was of very little ſervice among the Turks, 
he returned at the age of thirty three, and put 
himſelf to ſchool at Salamanca. 
Being impriſoned by the inquiſition for hav- 
ing taken the direction of conſciences, and 
making pilgrims, upon recovering his liberty, he 
went to finiſh his ſtudies at Paris, where he 
fell into company with ſome of his own nation, 
(Spaniards) who were, like himſelf, poor and 
deſtitute of any ſettled habitation. "They joined 
company, and repaired to Rome in ho year 
1537, where they preſented themſelves to pope 
Paul III in the character of pilgrims, who were 
deſirous of making a journey to Ferufalem, in 
order to form a private community. Ignatius 
and his companions were men of ſome merit, 
wholly diſintereſted, ſelf-denying, and full of 
zeal. We muſt acknowledge that Ignatius 
himſelf was fired with the ambitton of becoming 
the head of an order. This ſpecies of vanity, 
in which the ambition of commanding had a 
reat ſhare, became ſtrongly rooted in a heart 
which had made a facrifice of all its other paſ- 
fions, and operated the more powerfully as it 
was conneQed with. ſome virtues, If Ignatius 
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Had not had this paſſion, he would have follow- 
ed the example of his companions, and entered 
into the order of the Theatins, which had been 
lazely founded by Cardinal Cajetan. But the 
good cardinal in vain ſolicited him to become a 
member of his community; the defire of being 
a founder himſelf prevented him from entering 
into any other order. | 

The travelling to Jeruſalem being at that time 
attended with great danger, Ignatius found him- 
ſelf obliged to remain in Europe. Having learnt 
a little of the grammar, he applied himſelf to 
the teaching it to children. His diſciples 
feconded his defign with great ſuccefs : but this 
very ſucceſs proved the ſource of many troubles : 
the jeſuits met with formidable rivals in the 
univerſities, where they were received ; and the 
towns where they taught, taking part with the 
univerſities, became the theatres of numberleſs 
diviſions, 

But if the defire of inſtructing, which charity 
dictated to this founder, was productive of 
many fatal events, on the other hand his humi- 
lity and that of his followers, who would never 
accept of any church-dignities, was the means 
of raiſing his order to its preſent pitch of great- 
neſs. Moſt crowned heads choſe jeſuits for 
their confeſſors, that they might not be obliged 
to purchaſe abſolution with a biſhoprick ; and 
the place of confeſſor has frequently been found 
of more importance than a biſhop's ſee. It is a 
private office whoſe power increaſes in propor- 
tion to the prince's weakneſs. 

At length Ignatius and his followers, who 
found great difficulty in procuring a bull from 
the pope for the eſtabliſhment of their order, 
i: 7 were 
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were adviſed to add to the three common vows, 
a particular one of, obedicnce to the pope ; and 
this fourth it was which afterwards gave riſe 
to thoſe miſſionaries who carry the religion and. 
glory of the ſupreme pontiff to the farther ex- 
tremities of the world. Thus did a perſon, the 
leaſt verſed in politics of any of his time, give 
birth to the moſt political of all monaſtic orders, 
In matters of religion, enthuſiaſm always 
-lays the firſt ſtone 3 but art completes the. 
building, | 
Me have ſince ſeen the Jeſuits holding the 
' reins of government in molt courts in Europe, 
railing a great name by their learning, and the 
education of youth ; going to China to new- 
model the ſciences, converting Japan for a. 
time to Chriſtianity, and giving laws to the 
people of Paraguay. There are at preſent up- 
wards of eighteen thouſand of this order in the 
world, all ſubject to one perpetual and abſolute 
general, and preſerved in union with each other, 
ſolely by that obedience which they have vowed 
to a ſingle perſon. Their government is be- 
come the mode] for an univerſal monarchy. 
Some of their convents are very poor, and 
others very rich, Don John de Palafox, biſhop 
of Mexico, wrote thus to pope Innocent X. 
about one hundred years after the firſt inſtitution 
of this order. © I have ſound almoſt all the 
riches of theſe provinces in the hands of the 
Jeſuits. They have two colleges, which are in 
poſſeſſion of three hundred. thouſand ſheep, fix 
large ſugar works, of which ſome are worth 
near a million of crowns, and ſeveral very rich 
ſilver mines, ſo conſiderable that they might 
ſuſſice a prince ſuperior to all the ae 
the 
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the earth.” Theſe complaints may ſeem ex- 
aggerated, but were certainly founded in truth. 

I his order met with great obſtacles before it 
could eſtabliſh itſelf in France, and nothing leſs 
could be expected. It had taken its rife and 
grew conſiderable under the houſe of Auſtria, 
by whom. it was ſtill protected. The Jeſuits, 
in the time of the league, were penſioners to 
Philip II. The other religious orders, who all 
of them took a part in theſe troubles, except 
the Benedictines and Carthuſians, fed the fuel 
of diſcord only in France: but the Jeſuits blew 
the coals from their ſeminaries in Rome, Ma- 
drid, and Bruſſels, even to the heart of Paris, 
which a ſucceſſion of happier times afterwards 
extinguiſhed. 
Nothing can appear more contradictory than 
the public odium with which theſe people have 
been loaded, and the confidence. they have ac- 
quired ; that ſpirit which has baniſhed them 
from almoſt every country, aud reſtored them 
again with glory; the prodigious number of 
their enemies, and the eſteem of the people. 
But we have met with inſtances of the ſame con- 


tradiction in the mendicant orders. In all nu- 


merous ſocieties devoted to religion and the 
ſcienges, there are always ſome turbulent and 
ery ſpirits, ' which make themſelves enemies; 
and others, who by their Ièarning acquire repu- 
tation. Some; who by their infinuating beha- 
viour, raiſe parties and factions; and others, who 
by a found policy make advantage of the genius 
and labour of the others. 

* 'The fathers of the oratory in France are a new 
order entirely different from any of the weſt. 
Their community is the only one which makes 
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no vows, and where repentance never enters: 
Their retreat is always voluntary. 'The rich 
live at their own expence, the poor are ſupported 
by the order. They enjoy a freedom becoming 
men, and with them virtue is never diſgraced 
by ſuperſtition or meanneſs. N 
There is a powerful emulation between theſe 
ſeveral orders, which has er broke out 
in a furious jealouſy. The hatred between the 
white and the black friarst, continued with the 
utmoſt fury for ſeveral ages. Theſe two orders 
were naturally enemies to each other, as has 
been elſewhere obſerved. Each order ſeemed 
to rally under a different ſtandard : what is called 
the ſpirit of the community inſpired all ſocieties; 
'T hoſe orders which were devoted to the re- 
lief of the poor, and the ſervice of the ſick, have 
always been of the leaſt note, though not the 
leaſt eſteemed. What can be more -noble in 
the world than the ſacrifice made by the tender 
ſex, of their youth and beauty on theſe occafions z 
who, though frequently of the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed birth, ſtoop to do the meaneſt offices in the 
hoſpitals, for a number of miſerable wretches, 
whoſe appearance is mortifying to human pride, 
and ſhocking to delicacy? Thoſe who have ſe- 
parated themſelves from the communion of the 
church of Rome, have but en imitated this 
noble and generous charity. EEG 33h 
This uſeful community is however very ſmall, 
There is another community of a more heroic 
kind ; for ſo I think we may term the order of 
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I The Dominicans and Franciſcans. 


(22h Ttrini- 
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Trinitarians, for the redempton of captives, 
which was inſtituted in the year 1120, by a 
gentleman named John de Matha. Theſe 
monks have devoted themſelves for five centuries 
paſt to the releaſing of chriſtian ſlaves from the 


fetters of the Moors, and pay for their ranſoms 
out of the revenues of their order, and the alms 


they receive, which they gather themſelves, and 
carry in perſon into Africa. | 
No one can complain of an inſtitution of this 
kind; but it is a general complaint, that the 
monaſtic life has deprived ſociety of too many 
of its members. The nuns in particular are all 
of them dead to their country, and the tombs 
they inhabit during their lives are in general 
very poor. A young woman Mo gains her 
livelihood by working with her needle, earns 
much more than 1s Paid out upon the mainte- 
nance of a nun. In ſhort, their fate might 
claim our pity, if the number of convents of 
men who are immenſely rich could raiſe our 
envy. But it is evident that their great num» 
bers would depopulate the ſtate ; for this reaſon 
the Jews never had any female Efſenii or The- 
rapeutes. There is no one retreat ſet apart for 
virginity in all Aſia; and the Chineſe and Ja- 
paneſe alone have female bonzes: but who 
knows whether theſe are abſolutely uſeleſs in 
their generation? There were never more than 
ſix veſtals in ancient Rome, and theſe were al- 
lowed to quit their retreat and marry after a 
ſtated time. | 
Policy ſeems to require that a neceſſary num- 
ber only ſhould be ſet apart for the ſervice of the 
altar, and the other purpoſes relating to it. In 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, there are — 
| | above 
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ahove twenty thouſand clergy. In Holland, 
which contains two millions of inhabitants, 
there are not a thouſand ; and again, theſe per- 
fons thus conſecrated to the ſervice ct the 
church, being almoſt all of them married, help 
to furniſh their country with ſubjects, whom 
they bring up in a virtuous and prudent manner. 
In the year 1700, the number of clergy in 
France, both ſecular and regular, was reckoned 
to amount to two hundred and fifty thouſand, 
which far exceeds the ordinary number of ſol- 
diers. The clergy. in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
made a body of thirty-two thouſand, and the 
monks and young women confined in convents, 
amounted to near eight thouſand, Of all the 
catholick ſtates, this 1s the one in which the 
number of ſecular clergy exceeds the moſt thoſe 
of the monks ; but it is a certain means of be- 
ing always weak, to maintain forty thouſand 
churchmen, and only ten thouſand ſoldiers. 
There are more convents in France than in 
all Italy together. The number of both ſexes 
ſhut up in convents in this kingdom, at the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, amounted to up- 
wards of ninety thouſand. In Spain there are 
not above fifty . thouſand, if we. rely upon the 
account taken by Gonſales de Avila, in the year 
1623: but then this country is not above half 
ſo populous as France; and after the expulſion 
of the Jews and Moors, and the tranſplanting of 
fo many Spaniſh families into America, it mult 
be allowed that the number of convents in Spain 
form a kind of mortality, which RUAN de- 
ſtroys the nation. 
In Portugal there are ſomewhat more than 
ten thouſand religious of both ſexes. This 
country 
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country is nearly of the ſame extent with the 
eceleſiaſtical ſtate, and yet the number of thoſe 
who inhabit the cloiſters there are in a greater 
proportion. 1 

It has been propoſed in almoſt every king- 
dom to reſtore to the ſtate a part of the mem- 
bers which it is deprived of by monaſteries. 
But thoſe who have the management of the 
adminiſtration, are ſeldom affected by a diſtant 
proſpect of utility, however obvious, eſpecially 
when this future advantage is ballanced by a- 
preſent difhculty. | | 

The religious orders are likewiſe all of them 
againſt ſuch an alteration. Every ſuperior who 
finds himſelf at the head of a little ſtate is de- 
ſirous of encreaſing the number of his ſubjects ; 
and frequently a monk, though heartily tired of 
the confinement of a cloiſter, has ſtill the ima- 
ginary good of his order at heart, in preference 
to the real good of his country. 
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A® a militia of five hundred thouſand monks 

fighting for the word, under the ſtandard 
of Rome, could not prevent one half of Europe 
from throwing off the yoke of that ſee, neither 
was the inquiſition of any other ſervice than to 
make the pope loſe the ſeven United Provinces, 


and to ſentence a number of unhappy wretches 


to the flames to no purpoſe. 
I We 
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We may remember that this tribunal, which 
pretends to a right of judging the thoughts of 
men, was firſt erected by pope Innocent III. 
in the year 1200, during the war againſt the 
Albigenſes; and that without paying the leaſt 
regard to the biſhops, who are the only proper 
Judges in trials of doctrine, it was intruſted to 
the management of a few Dominicans and Cor- 
deliers}. 

Theſe firſt inquiſitors had the power of ſum- 
moning all heretics before them, of pronouncing 
- the ſentence of excommunication, of granting 
indulgences to every prince who ſhould do his 
endeavours to deſtroy ſuch as they condemned, 
of receiving penitents again into the church, 
and laying ſuch taxes upon them as they pleaſed, 
and of requiring from them a certain ſum in 
money, as a pledge for the ſincerity of their re- 
pentance. 

By the caprice of events, which throws ſo 
many contradictions into human politics, it 
happened that the moſt violent enemy the popes 
ever had, proved the moſt ſtrenuous protector of 
this tribunal. 

The emperor Frederick II. whom the pope 
had ſometimes accuſed of being a Mahometan, 
and at others of atheiſm, thought to clear him- 
ſelf of this reproach, by taking the inquiſition 
under his proteCtion ; and in the year 1244 
publiſhed four edicts at Pavia, by which he 
commanded the ſecular judges to deliver up to 
the flames all ſuch as ſhould be condemned by 
the office of inquiſition, as obſtinate heretics ; 
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and impriſon for life thoſe whom it ſhould de- 
clare penitent. . 

But this ſtroke of policy in Frederick did not 
ſecure him the more from perſecution ; and the 
popes have ſince made uſe of theſe very arms he 
furniſhed them with to attack the rights of the 
empire. 

In 1225 pope Alexander III. eſtabliſhed the 
inquiſition in France, during the reign of St. 
Lewis. The father guardian of the Franciſcan 
order at Paris, and the provincial of the Domi- 
nicans were appointed chief inquiſitors, Agree- 
able to Alexander's bull, they were to confult 
the biſhops before they paſſed ſentence ; but 
they ſhewed no regard to this injunction. So 
extraordinary a Juricical power given to men 


who had made a vow of retiring from the 


world, filled both clergy and laity with indig- 
nation. A Franciſcan inquiſitor aſhſted at the 
trial of the knights templars; but the general 
diſlike which people of all ranks ſhewed to theſe 
monks, ſoon reduced their power to an empty 
— 7. -- | 
In Italy the popes had more credit, becauſe 
though their authority was deſpiſed in Rome, 
and they themſelves for a long time baniſhed 
from thence, they were ſtill at the head of the 
Guelph faction, againſt that of the Gibellines ; 
and they made uſe of the inquiſition againſt the 
artizans 'of the empire : for in 1302, pope 
Ihn XXII. cauſed Matthew Viſconti, lord of 
Milan, to be arraigned before the monks of the 
inquiſition, for no other crime than his attach- 
ment to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria. The 
fidelity of a vaſſal to his lord paramount was 
declared hereſy, The houſes of Eſte and Mala- 
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teſta were proceeded againſt in the ſame man- 
ner, and for the ſame cauſe ; and if, puniſhment 


did not follow ſentence, it was only becauſe the 
pope found it eaſier to get inquiſitors than to 


raiſe armies. 
As this tribunal grew more powerful, the 


biſhops were more ſtrenuous in reclaiming thoſe 


rights which properly belonged: to them, and 

which this office had deprived them of. The 
popes ſided with the inquiſitors, who exerciſed 
their authority in all its latitude in almoſt all 
the ſtates of Italy, while the biſhops were no 
other than their aſſiſtants. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
viz. in 1289, the inquiſition was received in V e- 
nice; but as in all other places it is dependent 
only on the pope, in Venice it was ſubject to 
the ſenate, who had the wiſe precaution to take 
from the inquiſitors the fines and confiſcations. 
It thought to moderate their zeal by taking from 
them the temptation of enriching themſelves 
by their ſentences : but as the ambition of, ex- 
erciſing the power of office is frequently as 
prevalent a paſſion in the human mind as avarice 
itſelf, the inquiſitors went ſuch lengths, that 
the naw a conſiderable time afterwards, viz. in 
the ſixteenth century, ordered, that for. the ſu- 
ture, the inquiſition ſhould never proceed to 
trial without three ſenators being preſent. By 
this and ſeveral other political regulations, the 
authority of this tribunal was reduced to naching 
in Venice, purely by being eluded. 

A kingdom where it ſhould ſeem that the 
inquiſition would have eftabliſhed itſelf with 
molt eaſe, and with the greateſt power, was the 
very one where it could never gain admit- 

tance 
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tance; I mean the kingdom of Naples. The 
| ſovereigns of this ſtate, and thoſe of Sicily, 
\ looked upon themſelves intitled, in virtue of the 
conceſſions made to them by the popes, to ex- 

ecute eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within their own 
territories"; and there being always a diſpute 
between the king and the pope about the nomi- 
nation of the inquiſitors, there were none ap- 
pointed ; and for this one time the people were 
benefited by the quarrels of their maſters. 
There were, however, fewer heretics in Naples 
and Sicily than elſewhere. This peaceful ſtate 
of the church in thoſe kingdoms may ferve to 
ſhew that the inquiſition was not ſo much the 
bulwark of the true faith, as a ſcourge invented 
for the torment of mankind. 

It was afterwards admitted into Sicily, after 
having been received in Spain by Ferdinand 
and Iſabella in the year 1478 ; but in this 
iſland, ſtill more than in Caſtile, it was a pre- 1 
rogative appertaining to the crown, rather than | 
a Romiſh tribunal ; for in Sicily the king is [ 
pope. | 

It had been a long time ſettled in Arragon 
but there, as well as in France, its power was 
very weak and circumſcribed :' and it remained 
as it were in oblivion without ſunctions and 
without order. | 

It was not till after the conqueſt of Granada 
that this tribunal diſplayed its power in Spain, 
and exerciſed its functions with an authority and 
rigour that had never been practiſed by any of 
the other courts of juſtice. The Spaniards at 
that time muſt certainly have had ſomething _ i] 
more auſtere and mercileſs in their diſpoſition 
than any other people whatever; witneſs the 
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ſtudied cruelties they practiſed upon the inhabi- 
tants of the new world they had diſcovered, and 
the exceſſive barbarities they committed in the 
exerciſe of a juriſdiction which the Italians, who 
were the firſt projectors, carried on with much 
greater lenity. The popes erected this tribynal 
with a political view, and the Spaniſh inquiſitors 
added cruelty to it. 

Mahomet Il. aſter having ſubdued Conſtan- 
tinople and Greece, ſuffered the vanquiſhed to 
follow their religion in peace; his ſucceſſors 
did the ſame: and the Arabians, while they 
were maſters of Spain, had never compelled the 
Chriſtian inhabitants to embrace the Mahometan 
religion. But after the taking of Granada, 
cardinal Ximenes was reſolved that all the 
Moors ſhould become Chriſtians, either through 
a motive of zeal, or from the ambition of add- 
ing a new ſet of ſubjects to the primacy. This 
attempt was a direct violation of the treaty 
upon Which the Moors had ſurrendered them- 
telves, and therefore it required time to bring 
it to bear. But Ximenes wanted to convert the 
Moors in as ſhort a time as his ſovereign had 
taken Granada, Accordingly they were preach- 
ed to, they were perſecuted, they revolted, were 
ſubdued, and at length obliged to receive bap- 
. tiim ; and Ximenes gave to fiity thou- 

+99 ſand of them the mark of religion, in 
which not one of them believed. 

The Jews, who were included in the treaty 
made with the king of Granada, experienced 
no greater indulgence than the Moors had done. 
There were great numbers of this people then 
in Spain, who were there as they are every 

I | where, 
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where, the brokers in trade; a profeſſion which 
is ſo far from producing a ſpirit of ſedition, that 
it can ſubſiſt only among thoſe of a pacific diſ- 
poſition, There are above twenty- :ight thou- 
land Jews, now licenſed by the pope in Italy, 
and near two hundred and eight ſynagogues in 
the kingdom of Poland. The city of Amſter- 
dam only contains about fifteen thouſand 3; 
though every one mult allow that it can carry on 
its trade without them. In ſhort, the Jews were 
not more dangerous in Spain; and the taxes 
which might have been laid upon them would 
have furniſhed the government with certain re- 
ſources. It is therefore very diſhcult to recon- 
cile the perſecution raiſed againſt them with the 
rules of ſound policy. 


The inquifition proceeded againſt them as 


well as the Moors. We have already remarked 
that a great number of Jewiſh and Mahometan 


families choſe rather to quit Spain than be ſub- 
ject to the ſeverity of this tribunal, by which 
Ferdinand Iſabella loſt many valuable ſubjects ; 


ſince thoſe were certainly the leaſt to be ſeared 


of their fect who preferred flight to rebellion. 


Thoje who remained behind pretended to be- 


come Chriſtians; but the chief inquiſitor, Tor— 
guemada, repreſented theſe feigned proſelytes 
to the queen Iſabella as perſons whole eſtates 


ought to be confiſcated, and their lives taken 


away. > 

This Torquemada, who was a Dominican 
friar and had been lately made a cardinal, firſt 
gave the Spaniſh inquiſition that juridical form, 
lo repugnant to all the Jaws of humanity, M hich 


it has ever ſince rctained. In the ſpace of four- 


icen years he tried near eighty thouſand perſons, 
H 2 and 
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and burnt fix thouſand, with all the parade and 
ceremony of the moſt auguſt feſtival. W hat: 
we read concerning the nations who ſacrificed 
human victims to their deity, are nothing in 
compariſon with theſe executions, which were 
accompanied with all the ceremonies of religion. 
The Spaniards were not at firſt ſufficiently 
ſtruck with horror at theſe cruelties, becauſe 
only their ancient enemies the Jews, were the 
ſufferers ; but in a ſhort time they themſelves 
proved the victims: for when Lutheraniim be- 
n to make a noiſe, the tew natives who were 
{uſpected of favouring it were ſacrificed without 
mercy. | 
'The very form of theſe trials afford an infal- 
lible means of deſtroying whomſoever the 
Judges pleaſed. The accuſed is never con— 
fronted with his accuſer ; and the greateſt en- 
couragement 1s given to every one who will in- 
form againſt another. A public criminal 
branded by the law, a child, or a proſtitute, 
are eſteemed ſerious accuſers. The fon may 
be an evidence againſt his father, and a wife 
againſt her huſband. In ſhort, the accuſed per- 
ſon js obliged to give evidence againſt himſelf, 
and to gueſs and acknowledge the crime im- 
puted to him, of which he is frequentiy ig- 
norant. | | 
So unheard of a proceeding made all Spain 
tremble. A general diſtruſt took poſſeſſion of 
all minds; there was no longer any friendſhip 
nor ſociety. One brother ſtood in fear of an- 
other, and the father ſuſpected his ſon. From 
hence taciturnity became the character of a 
people who were born with all the vivacity 
which a warm and fruitful climate could in- 
ſpice, 
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fpire. Thoſe of the common people who had 
moſt cunning, ſtrove to be bailiffs to the inqui- 
ſition, under the title of familiars, chuſing ra- 
ther to be its attendants than ſtand in danger of 
its cenſures. 

We may likewiſe attribute, as an effect of this 
dreadful tribunal, that profound ignorance of 
found philoſophy in which moſt of the Spa- 
niards are ſtill immerſed, while the people of 
Germany, England, France, and even Italy it- 
ſelf, have brought to light ſo many important 
truths, and enlarged the ſphere of our know- 
ledge, Human nature is never ſo debaſed as 
when ignorance is armed with power. 

But theſe effects of the inquiſition, melan- 
cholly as they are, are but trifling in compariſon 
with thoſe public ſacrifices, known by the name 
of Auto da fe, or acts of faith, and the horrors by 
which they are preceded. | 

A prieſt clad in his ſurplice, and a monk who 
has made a vow of meekneſs and humility, at- 
tend in vaſt ſubterraneous dungeons to ſee their 
fellow-creatures put to the moſt excruciating 
tortures After this a ſtage is erected in a pub- 
lic place, whither all the condemned are led to 
the ſtake, attended with a traiu of monks and 
friars, who ſing pſalms, perform a maſs, and 
murder their fellow-creatures. An inhabitant 
of Afia, who ſhould chance to arrive at Madrid 
the day of ſuch an execution, would not be able 
to determine whether it was a rejoicing, a reli- 
gious ceremony, a facrifice, or a butchery ; and 
it is indeed all theſe together. The kings, 
whoſe preſence alone is in other nations ſuffi- 
cient to confer pardon on a criminal, aſſiſt bare- 
headed at this ſpectacle, on a ſeat ſomewhat 
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lower than that of the inquiſitors, and behold 
their ſubjects expiring in the flames. Monte- 
zuma has been reproached with ſacrificing the 


captives taken in war to his gods; but what 


would he have ſaid had he been ſpectator of an 
Auto da fe. 

Theſe executions are now become lefs fre- 
quent than heretofore, But as reaſon cannot 


without great difficulty penetrate where fana- 


tifm is eſtabliſhed, it has not yet been able to 
{uppreſs them entirely. 

The inquiſition was not yet introduced into 
Portugal till the year 1557, when that country 
was no longer under the Spaniſh dominion. At 
firſt it met with all the reſiſtance which its my 
name was ſufficient to produce ; but at lengt 
it was eſtabliſhed with the ſame power as at 
Madrid. The chief inquiſitor is nominated by 
the king, and confirmed by the pope. The 
private tribunals of this office, which has the 
title of Holy given it, are ſubject in Spain and 
Portugal to the tribunal of the capital. The 
inquiſition obſerved the ſame ſeverity in both 
theſe ſtates, and the ſame aſſiduity in ſignalizing 
their power. 

In Spain, after the death of Charles V. it had 
the boldneſs to arraign and try Conſtantine Pon- 
tius, that emperor's confeſſor who ended his 
days in the dungeon. After his death he was 
burnt in eſkgy at an Auto da fe. | 

John de Braganza having delivered his coun- 
try, Portugal, from the Spaniſh yoke, was de- 
ſirous likewiſe of freeing it from the inquiſition: 
but all he could do was to deprive the inquiſi- 
tors of their right to confiſcations. In return, 


they declared him excommunicated after his 
death; 
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death; and his queen was obliged to ſollicit ab- 
ſolution for his dead body, which was equally 
ridiculous and abſurd, for this abſolution was 
in fact declaring him to have been culpable. 

When the Spaniards ſettled in America, they 
carried the inquiſition over with them; and the 
Portugueſe introduced it into the Eaſt Indies, 
immediately after it was eſtabliſhed by authority 
in Liſbon. | | 

Every one has heard of the inquiſition at Goa. 
As in other countries it is a reſtraint upon the 
rights of nature, in Goa it is directly contrary 
to policy ; ſor the Portugueſe are ſettled in the 
Indies only for the ſake of trade Now com- 
merce and the inquiſition are two things which 
appear incompatible. Had it been admitted in 
London or Amſterdam, thoſe cities would neither 
bave been ſo well peopled nor ſo opulent. Ac- 
cordingly, when Philip II. attempted to intro- 
duce it into the provinces of the Low Coun- 
tries, the ſtop which was put to trade proved 
one of the principal cauſes of the revolution. 
France and Germany have fortunately been pre- 
ſerved from this ſcourge. Theſe countries have 
experienced all the horrors of war, on account 
of religion; at length theſe wars are at an end, 
but the inquiſition once eſtabliſhed, is of eternal 
duration. e Sh | 
It is not to be wondered at, that a tribunal 
which is ſo univerſally deteſted, ſhould be ac- 
culed of exceſſes of cruelty and inſolence, which 
it never committed, We read in a number of 
books, that Conſtantine Pontius, Charles the 
fifth*s confeſſor, was accuſed to the holy office 
of baving dictated the emperor's will, in which 
there did not appear to be a ſufficient number 
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of pious legacies; and that the confeſſor and the 
will were both of them condemned to be burnt; 
and at length, that Philip II. could with great 
difficulty prevent the ſentence from being ex- 
ecuted upon the will. This whole ſtory is ma- 
nifeſtly falſe. Conſtantine Pontius had not been 
Charles's confeſſor for a long time before he 
was impriſoned, and that monarch's will was 
held in great eſteem by Philip, who was a prince 
of too great abilities and power to ſuffer ſuch a 
diſgrace to be thrown upon the beginning of his 
reign, and his father's character. 

We likewiſe find in ſeveral authors who 


have written againſt the inquiſition, that Philip 


III. king of Spain, being preſent at an Auto da 
fe, and ſeeing ſeveral people burnt for Jews. 
Mahometans, and heretics, or ſuſpected of being 
ſuch, cried out, ** Theſe people are very un- 
happy, to ſuffer death becauſe they could not 
change their opinions.“ It is very probable 
that a king might think in this manner, and 
that ſome ſuch words might have eſcaped him. 
It is only very cruel that he would not ſave 
thoſe whoſe fate he lamented. But it is farther 
added, that the chief inquiſitors remembering 
theſe words, imputed them as a crime to the 


king, and had the abominable impudence to 


demand reparation for them, which the king 
was mean. enough to agree to ; and that this 
reparation made to the honour of the holy office 
conſiſted in having blood drawn from ſome 
part of his body, which the chief inquiſitor or- 
dered to be burnt by the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner. Philip III. though a prince of a 
narrow underſtanding, was not ſo egregiouſly 
weak as to ſubmit to ſuch treatment; nor 1s 

| | a ſtory 
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a ſtory of this nature to be believed concerning 
any prince : it is found only in books of no au- 
thority, in a picture of the popes, and certain 
falſe memoirs printed in Holland, under a num- 
ber of fiftitious names. Beſides, it ſhews great 
want of capacity, to aſperſe the inquiſition with- 
out reaſon, and to have recourſe to falſehoods to 
render it deteſtable. | 
T his tribunal, which was firſt ſet up for the 
extirpation of heretics, is preciſely the thing 
which has the moſt ſeparated the proteſtants 


from the church of Rome. They cannot look 


upon it without horror, and would ſooner ſuffer 
death than cenſent to receive it; and the ſul- 
phureous ſhirts of the holy office were always: 
with them the ſtandard of general oppoſition. 
Having thus gone through every thing re- 
lative to religion, I ſhall reſerve for ſucceeding 
times the hiſtory of thoſe misfortunes, of which 
it has been the cauſe either in reality or pretence 
in France and Germany, and now proceed to- 
thoſe amazing diſcoveries, which at this time 
brought glory and wealth to Portugal and Spain, 
which took in the whole univerſe, and made 


Philip II. the moſt powerful monarch of 
Europe. 
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H ITHERTO we have only ſeen men, 
* whoſe ambition difputed the poſſeſſion, 


or diſturbed the peace, of the known world: 


An ambition, which ſeemed at firſt more ad- 
tageous to mankind, but which in the end 
proved equally fatal, now excited human in- 
3 go in ſearch of new lands and new 
vas. 

It is well known that the pointing of the 
needle to the north, which remained ſo lon 
hidden from the moſt learned people, was diſ- 
covered in the times of ignorance, towards the 
end of the thirteenth century. Soon afterwards 
Flavio Goia, of Amalfi in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, invented the compaſs, and diſtinguiſhed 
the touched point by a flower de luce ; which 
was one of the armorial bearings of the kings 
of Naples, as being deſcended from the houſe of 
France. | 

This diſcovery remained a long time without 
being put in uſe ; and the verſes mentioned by 
Fauchet to prove that the compaſs was made uſe 
of in 1300, were probably written in the four- 
teenth century. N 

The Canary iſlands had already been diſco- 
vered, without the help of the compaſs, about 
the end of the fourtcenth century. Theſe 
Mands, which in Ptolomy and Pliny's time 
were called the Fortunate Ifſlands, Inſulæ For— 
tunatæ, were well known to the Romans, after 


they became maſters of Africa Tingitana, from 
which 
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which they ate not far diſtant. But the fall of 
the Roman empire having broke off all com- 
munication between the weſtern nations, who 


. now became all ſtrangers to each other, theſe 
iſlands were loſt to us. They were Ciſcovered 
again in, the year 1200 by ſome Biſcayans ; 


Lewis de la Cerde, prince of Spain, ſon to that 
Lewis who loſt the crown, finding that he could 
not be king of Spain, demanded of pope Cle- 


ment V. in 1306, the title of king of theſe 


iſlands ; 'and, as the popes were always fond of 
beſtowin real or imaginary kingdoms, Clement 
crowned him king of theſe iſlands in Avignon. : 


La Cerda, however, rather choſe to con- 
tinue in France, which was then the place of 


his aſylum, then to make a voyage to the For- 
tunate Iſſands. 


The fitft time we find the uſe of the compaſs 
mentioned with any certainty, is by the Engliſh 
under Edward III. The little knowledge "hat 
remained amongſt mankind was confined to the 
Cloiſters. An Oxonian monk, named Linna?, 


who was a very ſkilful aſtronomer for the times 


he lived in, penetrated as far as Iceland, and 
drew ſome charts of the north Icas, which were 
afterwards made uſe of in the reign of Henry VI. 

But the more noble and uſeful diſcoveries 
were not made till the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. Theſe were begun by Prince 
Henry of Portugal, fon to king John I. who. 
thereby rendered his name more glorious than 
that of all his cotemporaries. This prince 


* He was called Nicolaus de Linna, or of Lynn, in Nor- 
ſolk, fi om the place of his birth, 
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WAS a philoſopher, and he employed. his philo- 
ſophy in doing good to the world. 

ive degrees on this fide of our tropic lies 
a promontory, which ſtretches out into the At- 
lantic ocean, and which, till that time, had been 
the ne plus ultra of navigation: it was called 
cape Non; a word which ſignified that it was 
not to be paſſed. 

Prince Henry found ſome pilots bold 5 
to double this cape, and to ſail as far as cape 
Boyador, which is only two degrees diſtant from 
the tropic; but this new promontory, Which 
ſtretched for the length of one hundred and 
twenty miles into the ocean, and was ſurround- 
ed on all files with rocks and banks of ſand, 
and in the midſt of a very boiſterous ſea, damped 
the courage of the pilots, The prince, whom 
nothing diſcouraged, ſent others in their room ; 


but theſe could not make their paſſage, and re- 
turned back by the main ocean. On their wa 


„they diſcovered the iſland of Madeira, 
1419 which was certainly known to the Car- 
thaginians, and which ſome exaggerated ac- 
counts had made to paſs for an immenſe iſland ; 
may, by a ſtill greater exaggeration, ſome mo- 
cerns have taken it for the continent of Ame- 
rica itſelf. Its diſ-overers gave it the name of 
Madeira, from its being covered with wood ; 
Madeira in the Portugueſe language ſignifying 
wood, hence came our (French) word Madrier“. 

Prince Henry ordered ſome vines of 
Greece to be planted there, and ſugar canes 


In terms of fortification, a thick plank or board. 


which 
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which he procured from Sicily and Cyprus, 
whither they had been brought by the Arabians 
from the Indies; and from theſe ſugar canes 
came thoſe which were afterwards tranſplanted 
into the American iſlands, which at preſent fur- 
niſh all Europe with that commodity. 

Henry preſerved Madeira ; but he was oblig- 
ed to give up the Canary iflands, of which he 
had taken poſſeſſion, tq,the Spaniards, who pro- 
ſecuted the claim of Lewis de la Cerda and pope 
Clement's bull. 8 | | 

Cape Boyador bad Rruck ſuch: dread into the 
minds of all the pilots, that for above thirteen 
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ſolution, inſpired a few of them with freſh cou- 
rage. They paſſed the tropic, and 6 
ſailed near four hundred leagues beyond 144 
it, as far as cape, de Verd. The diſcovery 
of cape de Verd and Azores iſlands, 6 
is entirely owing to his care and dili- _ 
gence. If it is true, as is aſſerted, that * 
they ſaw upon one of the rocks of the Azores, 
a ſtatue, repteſenting a man on horſeback, hold- 
ing the horſe's main with his left hand, and 
pointing with his rigbt to the weſt, we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe that this monument belonged 
to the ancient Carthaginians; and the inſcription 
found on it, in unintelligible cbaracters, ſeems 
a corroborating proof. 7 
Almoſt all that part of the coaſt of Africa, 
which had been diſcovered, was under the 
dominion of the emperors of Morocco ; who 
had extended their ſovereignty and religion 
from the ſtreights of Gibraltar to the river of 
Senegal, acroſs the deſerts; but the countsy 
| | Was 
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was very thinly peopled, and the inhabitants 
were hardly a degree removed from brutes. 
When the adventurers had pabliſhed their diſ- 
coveries beyond Senegal, they were ſurpriſed to 
find the men to the ſouthward of that river jet 
black, while thoſe to the northward were 'aſh- 
coloured. | Theſe diſcoveries were hitherto 
more curious than uſeful. It was neceſſary 
to people theſe iſlands, and the trade on the wel- 
tern coaſt of Africa 'produced no great advan- 
tages At length ſome gold was diſcovered on 
the coaſt of Guinea, but in very ſmall quan- 
tities; hence came the name of guineas, which 
the Engliſh afterwards gave to the coin, which. 
they ſtruck from the gold they found in this 
country. 0e . 115 | 
The Portugueſe, to whom belongs the ſole 
honour of enlarging the limits of the earth for 
the reſt of mankind, paſſed the equator, and 
diſcovered the kingdom of Congo: they now be- 
held a new heaven, and new ſtars. 
The Europeans now ſaw, for the firſt time, 
the ſouthern pole, and the four ſtars which are 
the neareſt to it. It is ſomething very extra- 
ordinary, that the famous Dante ſhould have 
ſpoken of theſe very ſtars above one hundred 
years before this difcovery. “ T turned my- 
ſelf to the right, ſays he in the firſt canto of 
his Purgatory, and Jooked towards the other 
pole, there 1 beheld four ftars, which have ne- 
ver been known to men, but in the firſt infan- 
cy of the world.” This prediction feems much | 
more poſitive than that which we find in the | 
Medea of Seneca the tragedian, who ſays, 
„That a day ſhall come, when the ocean ſhall 
no longer ſeparate nations, when a new Tiphys | 
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ſhall diſcover a new world, and Thule ceaſe to 
be the boundary of the earth.“ 

This vague idea of Seneca is no other than 
a probable hope, founded on the progreſs which 
migbt be made in navigation; and the pretend- 
ed prophecy of Dante has in fact no relation 
to the diſcoveries of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guele. The clearer this prophecy appears, 
the leſs reaſon is there to believe it true. It 
is by mere chance that the ſouth pole and its 
four ſtars happen to be ſpoken of by Dante. 
He exprefſes himſelf only in a figurative ſenſe, 
and his whole poem is a continual allegory 3 
the pole with him means the tereſtrial para- 
diſe; the four ſtars, known only to the firſt 
race of men, are the four cardinal virtues, which 
diſappeared with the times of primitive inno- 
cence. If we were, in like manner, to fearch 
into moſt of the predictions with which fo many 
books abound, we ſhould find that nothing was 
ever meant to be foretoid by them; and that 
the knowledge of futurity belongs alone to 
God, and thoſe whom he has been' pleaſed to 
inſpire. | 

t was not known before, whether the needle 
would point to the antarctic pole in drawing 
near to that pole. It was now found to point - 
conſtantly to the north. They continued fail- 
ing, till they came to the ſouthernmoſt _ % 
point of Africa, and here the cape of “ 
Tempeſts firuck the navigators with as much 
dread, as that of Boyador had done; but as 
the king entertained a hope of finding a way, 
on the other fide this cape, by which he might 
make "the tour of Africa, and carry a trade as 
far as the Indies, he changed its name to that 
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of cape de bona Eſperanza, or the cape of 
Good Hope ; a name which afterwards verified 
his conjectures, Soon afterwards king Ema- 
nuel, who inherited the noble emulation of his 
anceſtors, in ſpite of the remonſtrances of his 
whole kingdom, ſent thither a ſmall fleet of four 
hips, under the command of Vaſco de Gama, 
who rendered his name immortal by this ex- 
pedition. | 
a Vaſco doubled this cape, and ſailing 
157 through unknown ſeas, towards the 
equator, he had not yet paſſed the tropie of 
Capricorn, when he met with a civilized na- 
tion at Sophala, who ſpoke the Arabian tongue. 
From the latitude of the Canary iſlands, till he 
came to Sophala, men, animals, and plants, had 
all appeared to be of a new ſpecies; and his ſur- 
prize was extreme, to find in this country a peo- 
ple who exactly reſembled thoſe of the known 


continent. The Mahometan: religion had made 


its way hither.. Thus the Muſſulmans, who bad 
travelled into Africa from the eaſt, and the 
Chriſtians in failing up by the weſt, met toge- 
ther at the extremity of the globe. 

Having, at length, found Mahometan pilots 
in fourteen degrees of ſouth. latitude, he landed 
1408 in the kingdom of Calicut in the Eaſt 
£499 Indies, aſter having diſcovered above fiſ- 
teen hundred leagues of coaſt. | 

This voyage of Gama made a total change 
in the trade of the old world. Alexander, 
whom certain orators have repreſented only 
as a deſtroyer, and who nevertheleſs founded 
more cities than he ſubverted, and certainly 
merited the title of Great, notwithſtanding his 
vices, had deſtined the city. of Alexandria on 

e- 
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the centre of commerce, and the point of 
union to all nations; and it actually was fo 
under the Ptolemys, the Romans, and the 
Arabians. It was the general ſtaple of Egypt, 
Europe, and the Indies. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Venice brought almoſt all the commodi- 
ties of the eaſt and ſouth from Alexandria; 
and enriched herſelf, at the expence of the reſt 
of Europe, by her own induſtry, and the igno- 
rance of other Chriſtians z and but for Gama's 
voyage, this republic would ſoon have become 
the preponderating power of Europe ; but the 
paſſage round the cape of Good Hope turned 
aſide the ſource of her riches. | | 
Potentates had hitherto gone to war to ſtrip. 
each other of their territories : they now quar- 
relled about ſettling factories. In the year 1500, 
no one could have pepper from Calicut, with- 


out venturing his life for it. | 


. Alphonſo d' Albuquerque, and a ſmall num- 
ber of other famous Portugueſe generals, made 
war ſycceſhvely upon the kings of Calicut, 
Ormus, and Siam, and defied the Sultan of 
Egypt's whole fleet. The Venetians, who 
were as much concerned as the Egyptians to 
check the progreſs of the - Portugueſe, had 
made a. propoſal to this ſultan, of cutting 
through the iſtmus of Suez, at their own ex- 
N and digging a canal to join the river 

ile to the Red Sea. Had this project ſuc- 


| ceeded, they would have ſecured the trade of 


India in their own hands; but this noble de- 

ſign was baffled by a number of diſſiculties and 

delays, and Albuquerque, in the mean 

time, took Goa a city on this ſide a 

the Ganges; Malacca, in the Golden - A S 
| | oy 
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1513 Cherſoneſus ; Aden, at the entrance of 
the Red Sea, on the coaſts of Arabia 

1514 Felix; and, laſt of all, made himſelf 
maſter of Ormus in the gulph of Perſia. 

The Portugueſe, ſoon after this, formed ſet- 
tlements all along the coaſt of the ifland of Cey- 
lon, which- produces the fineſt cinnamon and 
richeſt rubies of the Eaft. They had faQories 
at Bengal, they traded to Siam, founded the city 
of Macao, on the frontiers of China, and their 
ſhips frequently failed to the eaſtein parts of 


Ethiopia, and the coaſts of the Red Sea, The 


Molucca iflands, the only ſpot in the world 
where nature produces cloves, were difcovered 
and conquered by them. Theſe new ſettlements 
were formed partly by treaties, and partly by 
war: they were obliged ſometimes to make uſe 
of force to open a new trade in this part of the 
world, 5 en eee ee 
Thus, in leſs than fifty years, the Portu- 
fe made the diſcovery of above five thou- 
nd leagues of coaſt z and became the maſters 
of all the trade carried on in the Ethiopic and 
Atlantic oceatis. In the year 1540, they had 
ſeveral conſiderable ſettlements, from the Mo- 
lucca iflands to the gulph of Perſia, which forms 
an extent of fixty-three' degrees of longitude. 


They furniſhed Europe with every thing that na- 


ture produced, of ufeful, curious, or pleaſing, 
and at a much cheaper rate than the V enetians 
could do. The voyage from the Tagus to the 
Ganges became frequent, and the kingdoms of 
Siam and Portugal were now become allies. | 
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C HAF. CXAL 
Of the JAPAN Iſlands. 
1 Portugueſe after having raiſed them- 


ſelves to be rich merchants, and kings on 
the coaſt of India, and in the peninſula of 
Ganges, made a viſit, in the year 1538, to the 
ifland of Japan. 

Of all the countries in India; no one better 
deſerves the attention of a philoſopher than 
Japan. We ought to have been acquainted 
with theſe iſlands as early as the thirteenth 
century, from the relation of the famous Mar- 
co Paulo, a Venetian ; who, having travelled 
over land to China, and ſerved for a confider- 
able time, under one of the ſons of Jenghiz- 
kan, firſt conceived a notion of thoſe wands, 
which we call Japan, and by him were named 
Zipangri. But Paulo's cotemporaries, though 
they would adopt the moſt abſurd fables, would 
not give credit to the truths which he related. 
His manuſcript lay for a long time neglected, 
and almoſt unknown, till at length it fell into 
the hands of Chriſtopher Columbus, who, upon 
reading it, was greatly confirmed in his hopes 
of diſcovering a new world joining together the 
ealt and the welt. Columbus was only miſta- 
ken in ſuppoſing that Japan joined to the hemiſ- 
phere which he had lately diſcovered. 

This kingdom bounds our continent, as we 
do it, on the oppoſite fide. I cannot tell on 
what account the Japaneſe have been called 

Our 
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our antipodes in morals; there can be no ſuch 
antipodes among people who improve their 
reaſon. The eſtabliſhed religion at Japan ad- 
mits of rewards and puniſhments after death. 
Their chief commandments, which they call 
divine, are exactly the ſame as ours; lying, 
incontinence, theft, and murder, are equally 
prohibited, and, with them, it is the law of 
nature reduced to poſitive precepts. To this 
they add another precept, which is that of 
| temperance, by which the uſe of ſtrong liquors 
| of all kinds is forbidden ; and they extend the 
prohibition of murder even to the brute crea- 
tion. Saka, from whom they received this law, 
lived about a thouſand years before our com- 
mon æra. Theſe people then differ from us in 
morality, only by the precept which relates to 
the e of beaſts. They have a number 
of fabulous accounts; but in this they reſemble 
all other nations, and us among the reſt, who had 
nothing but the groſſeſt fictions before Chriſtia- 
nity. Their cuſtoms, likewiſe, are different 
from ours; ſo are thoſe of all the eaſtern nations, 
from the ſtreights of the Helleſpont to the ex- 
tremity of Corea. 
As the foundation of morality is the ſame in 
| all nations, fo there are likewiſe cuſtoms in 
civil life which are the fame throughout the 
world. The Japaneſe, for mſtance, viſit each 
other on the firſt day of the new year, and 
make reciprocal preſents, in the ſame manner 
as is practiſed by the Europeans; and rela- 
tions and friends meet together on particular 
feſtivals. : 
The moſt remarkable thing is, that their 
government has continued upwards of two 
thouſand 
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thouſand four hundred ee exactly the ſame 
in form with that of the Mahometan caliph, and 
of modern Rome. The: chiefs of religion, 
among the Japaneſe, have been the chiefs of the 
kingdom much longer than in any other nation 
whatever; the ſucceſſion of the pontiff kings 
may be traced with certainty for above ſix hun- 
dred and ſixty years before our æra. But the 
government coming by little and little to be di- 
vided among the laity, they at length made 
themſelves maſters of the whole, towards the 
end of tlie ſixteenth century, but without daring 
to deftroy the race, or name of the pontiffs, 
whoſe power they had uſurped. The eccleſiaſti- 
cal emperor, whom they call Dairi, is {till re- 
vered by them like an idol, and the general of 
the crown, who is in fact the real emperor, treats 


the Dairi, whom he keeps in an honourable 


confinement, with the utmoſt reſpect; and the 
Taicoſamas have done no more in Japan than 
what the Turks have done at Bagdat, and 
the German emperors endeavoured to do at 
Rome. J 

Human nature, which is every where eſ- 
ſentially the ſame, has placed many other re- 
ſemblances between theſe people and us. They 
have the ſame ſuperſtitious notions of witch- 
craft as prevailed ſo long in Europe. They 
have their pilgrimages, and their trials by fire, 
which tormerly made a part of our juriſpru- 
dence. Laſtly, they place their illuſtrious men 


among the Gods, as did the Greeks and Ro- 


mans. Their pontiffs, like them of Rome, (if 
I may be allowed the compariſon) have the 
ſole right of canonization, and of dedicating 
temples to thoſe whom they judge deſerving of 

em. 
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them. The prieſts are in every thing diſtin- 
guiſhed from the laity, and a reciprocal con- 
tempt prevails betwixt the two orders. They 
have for a long time had monks, recluſes, and 
even regular orders among them, not much un- 
like our military ones ; for there was an ancient 
ſociety of anchorets in Japan, who made a vow 
of fighting for their religion. | 

But, notwithſtanding an eſtabliſhment of 
this kind, which ſeems a kind of prelude to 
civil wars, ſuch as were occaſioned in Europe, 
by the Teutonic order of Pruſſia ; liberty of 
conſcience 1s univerſally allowed in this coun- 
try, as well as throughout all the eaſt. Japan, 
though under the government of a pontiff king, 
was divided into ſeveral ſects; but all theſe 
| ſects were united in the ſame principles of 
| | morality. Thoſe who believed the metemp/y- 
| choſis, and thoſe who denied it, equally abſtain- 
ed from eating the fleth of thoſe animals, who 
are of uſe to man. The whole nation lived up- 
on rice, pulſe, fiſh, and fruits, and with them 
temperance ſcems rather a virtue than a ſuper- 
{tition. 

The doctrine of Confucius has made great 
progreſs in this'empire. As it confines itſelf 
wholly to ſimple morality, it has captivated the 
| minds of all who are not attached to the bonzes, 
18 which has always been the wiſeſt part of the 
| nation. It is thought that this doctrine has not 
j | a little contributed to overthrow the Dairi's 
1 power. The emperor who reigned in 1700, 
was profefledly of this religion. 

They ſeem to have made a worle uſe of this 
1 doctrine at ſapan than in China. The Ja- 
i paneſe philoſophers look upon tuicide as a vir- 
tuous 
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tuous ation, when it does not injure ſociety. 
The violent and haughty diſpoſition of thele 
iſlanders frequently leads them to put it in 
practice, and this crime is much more commo 
in Japan than even in England. | 
Liberty of conſcience, as remarks that au- 
thentic and learned traveller Kempfer, has 
always been allowed in Japan, as well as 
throughout all the reſt of Aſia. A number of 
different religions were ſuffered without oppoſi- 
tion to fettle in Japan ; and God thus permitted 
a way to be opened for the goſpel, in theſe vaſt 
regions, Every one knows the amazing pro- 
greſs which it made in almoſt one half of this 
great empire, at the end of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury. The famous embaſſy of three Chriſtian 
princes of Japan to pope Gregory XIII. is 
perhaps the moſt flattering homage which the 
ſee of Rome ever received, This immenſe 
country, where, at preſent, every one who en- 
ters it muſt abjure Chriſtianity, and where the 
Dutch are only admitted, on condition of per- 
forming no aCt of religion, was once on the 
eve of becoming a Chriſtian, and perhaps a 
Portugueſe kingdom likewiſe Our prieſts 
then received more honours there than even 
a' home, and, at preſent, a price is fet upon 
their heads, and that a very conſiderable one 
too, being no leſs than twelve thouſand livres. 
The indiſcretion of a Portugueſe prieſt, who 
would not give place to one of the king's chief 
oſſicers, was the firſt occaſion of this great re- 
volution. Another was the obſtinacy of cer- 
tain Jeſuits, who ſtood up too ſtrictly for their 
rights, aud refuſed to reſtore a houſe, which 
a Japaneſe nobleman had given them, and 
which 
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which his ſon afterwards claimed again. The 


' third and laſt, was the apprehenſion of the 


eople themſelves, of being ſubjected by the 
hriſtians, and this cauſed a civil war. We 
ſhall hereafter ſee how the Chriſtian religion, 
which firſt introduced itſelf into this country 


by peaceable miſſions, ended afterwards by 


4 


War. 


At preſent, let us confine ourſelves to what 
Japan was at that time; to the antiquity 
which this nation boaſts in common with the 
Chineſe; and to that ſucceſſion of pontiff 
kings, which precedes our æra by above fix 
centuries; and, in Particular, let us not omit 
fo remark, that theſe are the only people of 
Aſia, who have never been conquered. The 
Japaneſe have been compared to the Engliſh 
for that inſular haughtineſs, which is common 
to both nations, and the diſpoſition to ſuicide, 
which is thought ſo frequent on theſe two ex- 
tremities of our hemiſphere. But the Japan 
iſlands have never been ſubdued, whereas thoſe 
of Great Britain have been conquered more 
than once. The Japaneſe do not appear to be 
a mixture of many different people, as the Eng- 
hih, and all our northern nations. The 

feem rather to be Aborigines. Their laws, 
worthip, manners, and language, have no re- 
ſemblance with thoſe of the Chineſe; and 
China itſelf ſeems to have had an original ex- 
iſtence of its own, and not to have received 
any thing from other nations, till very lately. 
You are ſtruck with the great antiquity of the 
Aſiatic nations, none of whom, the Tartars 


_ excepted, ever ſpread themſelves to any great 


diſtance from their own borders, and at the 
| ſame 
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ſame time, you ſee that a nation, very inconſi- 
derable in ſtrength, extent, and numbers, and 
hardly, till this time, mentioned in the hiſtory 
of the world, ſent forth a few adventurers from 
the port of Liſbon, who diſcovered theſe im- 
menſe countries, and ſettled themſelves there in 
all the pomp of power. 

No trade was ever ſo advantageous to the 
Portugueſe as that of Japan, Dutch writers 
tell us that they brought from thence every 
year three hundred tons of gold ; now every 
one knows that an hundred thouſand florins 
make what the Dutch call a ton, This 18 
greatly exaggerating matters; but it is evident 

y the extreme care, which theſe induſtrious 
and indefatigable republicans have taken to ex- 
clude all nations, but their own, from trading 
to Japan, that it muſt, eſpecially in the begin- 
ning, have been immenſely advantageous. 'They 
bought the beſt tea in Aſia there, the fineſt 
carthern ware, and amber-greale, a kind of cop- 
per, far ſuperior in goodneſs to ours; and, laſtly, 
gold and filver, the principal object of all theſe 
undertakings. 

his country, like that of China, poſſeſſes 
almoſt all thoſe things which we have; and 
almolt all that we want. It is as well peopled 
as China, in proportion to its bigneſs; and the 
natives are more ſierce and warlike. Theſe 
people were formerly much ſuperior to ours of 
the Weſt, in all the liberal and mechanic arts. 
But hov nobly have we redeemed our loſt time! 
The countries where a Bramantes and a Mi— 
chael Angelo have built the cathedral of Rome; 
where a Raphael has painted ; where a Newton 


has calculated inſinites; and where Cinna 
Vou. IV. * * and 
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and Athalia have been written, are now be- 
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come the firſt countries upon earth. Other 
nations are no better than barbarians, or chil- 
dren, in the fine arts, notwithſtanding their 
boaſted antiquity, and all that nature has done 
for them, 

I ſhall not, in this place, make any mention 


of the kingdom of Siam, which was not known 


till the time of Lewis XIV. who received an 
embaſly from thence, and ſent over troops 
and miſſionaries, who proved equally uſcleſs ; 
nor ſhall I detain you with an aceount of the 
people of Tonquin, Laos, and Cochin-Chinay 
as they. have been very little viſited, and not 
at all, tiſl long after the expeditions of the 
Portugueſe, and as our trade has never been 
able to make any conſiderable progreſs in theſe 
countries. CES 

The powers of Europe, and the traders who 
enrich them, had no other view in all theſe diſ- 
coveries than to find out new treaſures, Phi- 
loſophers however have by this means diſco— 
vered a new world in morality and phyſics. An 
eaſy paſſage being opened from all the ports of 
Europe to the farther parts of the Indies, gave 
us an opportunity of indulging our curioſities 
with the ocular demonſtration of whatever we 
were ignorant of, or concerning which we had 
but an imperfect knowledge from the falſe rela- 
tions of ancient writers. What ſubjects were 
offered to the reflecting mind in beholding, on 
the farther ſhores of the river Zaira, inhabited 
by an innumerable multitude of blacks, the vaſt 
coaſt of Cafraria, where the inhabitants are al! 
of an olive colour, and deprive themſelves ot 


one teſticle in honour of the deity, while the 


Ethio- 
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Ethiopians, and many other people of Aſrica, 
content themſelves with offering only a part of 
their foreſkins ! Then, in returning lhe to So- 
phala, Quiloa, Montbaſa, and Melinda, to meet 
with blacks of a ſtill different ſpecies from thoſe 
of Nigritia, as well as whites, and others of a 
copper colour, all of whom ſpring from the ſame 
common parent; and all theſe countries abound- 
ing in animals and vegetables wholly unknown 
to our climates | 

In the middlemoſt parts of Africa there is a 
race, though very few in nuraber, of little men, 
who are as white as ſnow, with faces like thoſe 
of the negrocs, and round eyes, exactly re- 
ſembling thoſe of a partridge. Two of theſe ani- 
mals have been ſeen in France, and ſome of 
them are yet to be met with in the eaſtern parts 


olf Aſa. 


The vaſt peninſula of the Indus, which runs 
from the mouth of the Nile and Ganges to the 
middle of the Maldivian iflands, is inhabited by 
twenty different nations, whoſe manners and re- 
ligion have not the leaſt reſemblance with each 
other. The natives of the country are of a deep 
copper · colour. Dampiere met with men in the 


- iſle of Timor, whoſe ſkins are the colour of 


braſs ; ſo greatly does nature vary in her pro- 

ductions. | 
In the peninſula of Indus, on this fide the 
Ganges, dwell a great number of Banians, who 
are deicended from the ancient Brachmans. 
Theſe people are ſtrongly attached to the an- 
cient doctrine of the metempſychoſis, and the 
two principles which prevail in all the provinces 
of India, and will not eat any thing that has 
the breath of life ; they reſemble the Jews in 
1 obſti · 
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obſtinately refuſing to incorporate with any 
other nation; they boaſt the ſame antiquity, 
and, like, them, devote themſelves entirely to 
commerce. | 

This country in particular has preſerved that 
cuſtom which has ſubſiſted from time immemorial, 
by which women are encouraged to burn them- 
ſelves with the dead bodies of their huſbands, in 
hopes of being born anew, 

About Surat, Cambaya, and on the borders 
of Perſia, we find the Guebres, who are re- 
mains of the ancient Perſians, follow the reli- 
gion of Zoroaſter, and, like the Banians and 
Hebrews, will not intermix with other na- 
tions. There are ſeveral ancient Jewiſh fa- 
milies in India; they are thought to have been 
ſettled there ever ſince their ſirſt diſperſion. On 
the coaſts of Malabar there were {ound a colo- 


ny of Neſtorian Chriſtians, falſely called the 


Chriſtians of St. Thomas, who did not know 
that there was a church of Rome: theſe were 
formerly governed by a patriarch of Syria, and 
{till acknowledge this phantom of a patriarch, 
who reſided, or rather hid himſelf, in Moſul, 
which they pretend to be the ancient Nineveh. 
This weak Syriac church was, in a manner, 
buried beneath its own ruins by the Mahome- 
tan power, as well as the other churches of An- 
tioch, Jeruſalem, and Alexandria. The Por- 
tugueſe brought the Roman-atholic religion 
with them into theie countries, and founded an 
archbiſhoprick in Goa, which now became a me- 


tropolitan ſee, as well as a capital city. They 


endeavoured to reduce the Malabar Chriſtians 
to the obedience of the holy ſee, but without 
ſucceſs, What has been effected with fo 

| much 
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mneh eaſe among the ſavages of America could 
never, with the utmoſt, endeavours, be brought 
to hear with thoſe churches who had once ſepa- 
rated themſelves from the Romiſh communion. 

In going from Ormus to Arabia they met with 
diſciples of St. John, who had never heard of 
the goſpel, and are thoſe we call Sabeans, 

Aſter a paſſage was opened through the eaſtern 
ſeas of India to China and Japan, and the inner 
parts of thoſe countries came to be inhabited by 
European ſettlers, the cuſtoms, manners, and 
religion of the Chineſe, Japaneſe, and Siameſe, 
were better known to us than thoſe of the na- 
tions bordering upon our own had been during 


the barbarous ages. 


Nothing is more worthy the attention of a 
philoſopher than the apparent difference be- 
tween the eaſtern cuſtoms and ours, which 1s 
as great as between our languages. 'The beſt 
governed among thoſe nations differ from us in 
the nature of their polity : their arts are not 
like ours; their food, cloaths, houſes, gardens, 
laws, worſhip, and rules of decorum, are all 
different. What can be more oppofite to our 
cuſtoms than the manner in which the Brach- 
mans carry on their traffic at Indoſtan ? The moſt 
conſiderable bargains are made without ſpeak- 
ing or writing, and only by the means of ſigns. 
Indeed, how is it poſſible that the eaſtern cuſtoms 
ſhould not in almoſt every reſpect differ from 
ours? Nature herſelf is not the ſame in their 
climates as ſhe is in Europe. In the ſouthern 
parts of India young people of both ſexes are 
marriageable at ſeven or eight years of age, 
and it is a common thing to contract marriage 
at thoſe years, Theſe children become pa- 
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rents, and enjoy the portion of reaſon they have- 
received from nature, at a time, when ours has 
{ſcarcely began to unfold itſelf. 

Ail theſe people reſemble us in nothing but 
the paſhons, and the univerſal law of reaſon 
which counteracts thoſe paſſions, and impreſſes 
upon all hearts this neceſſary precept, Do 
not that to others which thou wouldſt not have 
them do to thee.” Theſe two characters are 
ſtamped by nature on all the different ſpecies 
of the human race, and are two links by which 


he connects them all. Every thing elſe is purely 


the effect of climate and cuſtom. Thus the 
city of Pegu is guarded by crocodiles, which 


fwim round it in a vaſt ditch filled with water; 


and at Java the women mount guard at the 
king's palace. 

At Siam the chief glory of the kingdom con- 
liſts in poſſeſſing a white elephant. There is 
no corn at Malabar ; and bread and wine are un- 
known to the inhabitants of all the iſles. In one 
of the Philippine iſlands a tree is found, whoſe 
fruit perfectly reſembles the fineſt bread. In the 


Marian iſlands they were not acquainted with 


the uſe of fire. 

It is certain, that we ſhould ſuſpend our belief 
with regard to many of the relations brought us 
from diſtant countries. They take more pains 
to ſend us commodities from Malabar than real 
truths, and an accidental circumſtance 1s fre- 
quently miſtaken for an eſtabliſhed cuſtom: 
Thus we are told, that at Cochin the king's 
ion does not inherit his kingdom, but the fon 
of his ſiſter. Such a regulation is plainly re- 
pugnant to the law of nature; no man would 
willingly diſinherit his own ſon: and, ſuppoling 
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the king of Cochin has no ſiſter, who is to inherit 
the throne? It is probable that a politic nephew 
might have prevailed over the rights of a ſon ill- 
adviſed and worſe aſſiſted, and that ſome travel- 
ler took this accident for an eſtabliſhed law. An 
hundred writers have copied aſter this traveller, 
and thus his error gains credit *. 
Some authors, who have lived in India, pre- 
| tend to affirm that there is no private property 
in the MoguPs dominions, which would be 
> Aftill more contradictory to nature than the pre- 
ceding ſtory. At the ſame time we are told, 
and by the ſame writers, that they have had 
dealings with ſome of the Indians who have 
been worth millions. Now theſe two afler- 
tions ſeem a little contradictory T. Let it be 
always remembered, that the. northern con- 
querors eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of fie!s fram 
Lombardy to India. If a Banian therefore had 
travelled into Italy in the time of Aſtolphus 
and Alboan, could he with juſtice have afſirmed 
that there was no private property amongſt the 
Italians? We cannot labour too aſliduouſly to 
refute a notion which is ſo humbling to man- 
kind, as that of there being countries whete 
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alſo in Guinea; and this we can aver upon certain infotma- 

tion. The cuſtom is founded on the ſuppoſition that the ſon 

| 17 of the king's ſüſter muſt have royal blood in his veins ; where- 

* as the ſon of tie king's wife may poſſibly be begotten by an- 
other perſon, 

+ By no means. A ſubje& may be allowed to trade to a 

, very great extent, and amaſs great wealth, which, however, 

Y he dares not call his own, while he lives at the mercy of a 

{ES deſpotic prince, whoſe word cannot only ſtiip him of all his 


7 
| | * This is not only the rule of ſucceffion in Cochin, but 


9 riches, but even depri ive him of his life. 
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millions of people inceſſantly toil for one fingle 
man. 

We ſhould be as cautious in crediting thoſe 
who tell us of temples dedicated to lewdneſs. 
Let us put ourſelves in the place of an Indian 
who might be witneſs to ſome of the ſcandalous 
ſcenes exhibited by our monks in Europe; ought 
he to affirm that theſe were the eftabliſhed rules 
of their order? 

One circumſtance, which ſhonld claim your 
particular attention is, that almoſt all theſe 
people have imbibed an opinion, tnat their gods 
have made frequent viſits to the world. Viſnou 
aſſumed nine different ſhapes in the peninſula 
of the Ganges; Sammonocodom, the god of 
the Siameſe, put on man's form five hundred 
and fifty times. This notion is common to 
theſe people with the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans. Ihis inconſiderate, ridiculons, 
and univerſal error, proceeds however from a ra- 
tional ſentiment, which is at the bottom of all 
hearts. We are naturally conſcious of our de- 
pendence upon a ſupreme Being ; and error 
mingling itſelf with truth, has made the gods to 


be conſidered all over the world, as lords who 


ſometimes come to viſit and reform their domi- 
nions. . Religion has been in many nations like 
altrology ; both the one and the other were prior 
to hiſtory, and both of them have been equally 
a mixture of truth and impoſture. The firit 
obſervers of the ſtars aſcribed fictitious in- 
fluences to them; the founders of ſtrange reli— 
gions, while they acknowledged the exiſtence of 


a God, ſullied his worſhip with ſuperſtitious 


practices, 
Amidit 
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Amidſt the number of different religions, 


there is not one which has not made we- 


ment for fins its chief end. Man has s 
felt a conviction that he ſtood in need ©! tne 
Divine clemency. This gave riie to tine 
frightful penances to which the Bonzes, Pra- 
mins, and Faquirs voluntarily ſubje<&. em- 
ſelves; and which, at the time that they cen 
to cry aloud for mercy upon human kind, are 
become a trade by. which they get their liveli- 
hood. | | 
I ſhall not enter upon the endleſs detail of all 
their cuſtoms, but there is one which appears 
ſo foreign to our manners, that I cannot torbear 
mentioning it: this 1s, that the Bramins carry 
in procellion the Phallum of the Egyptians, or 
the Roman Priapus. Our notions of decency 
would induce us to imagine, that a ceremony 
which to us appears ſo infamous, could never 
have been invented but by the ſpirit of lewd- 
nels itſelf; yet it is hardly to be ſuppoſed, that 
depravity of manners could have eſtabliſhed a 
religious ceremony among any people what- 
ever. On the contrary, it is rather probable 
that this cuſtom was at firſt introduced in the 
times of innocence ; and that in the beginning 
they thought only of honouring the Deity in the 
iymbol of that life which he has given us. A 
ceremony of this kind neceſſarily infpired youth 
with licentious notions, and appeared ridicu— 
lous to graver minds, as the world became 
more refined, more corrupted, or more know-— 
ing. But the ancient cuſtom has been pre- 
lerved notwithſtanding the abuſe made of it; and 
there are few nations which have not preſerved 
13 ſome 
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ſome ceremony, which they could neither ap- 
prove nor ſuppreſs. 

After a review of ſo many extravagant no- 
tions and whimfical ſuperſtitions, would one 
readily believe that all the heathen people of 
India acknowledge, like” us, on infinitely per- 
fet Being? whom they term, *The Being of 
beings, the ſupreme Being, inviſible, incom- 
prehenſible, without form, the Creator and Pre- 
ſerver, juſt and merciful, who delights in re- 
vealing himſelf to men, in order to bring them 
to eternal happineſs.“ And yet theſe notions 
are aQually contained in the Vedam, which is 
the Bible of the ancient Brachmans; and are 
diffuſed through all the writings of the modern 
Bramins. 

A learned Daniſh miſhonary on the coaſt of 
*Tranquebar, quotes ſeveral paſſages and forms 
of prayer, which ſeem the reſult of the moſt 


enlightened reaſon and refined ſanctify. One 


of theſe is taken from a book entitled Varabadu : 
„ O ſupreme of all beings, Lord of heaven and 
earth, I cannot contain thy perſections in my 
heart. Before whom ſhall 1 deplore my miſery, 
if thou abandoneſt me; thou, to whom I owe my 
ſupport and my preſervation? Without thee I 
cannot live. Call mg then, O Lord, that I may 
come towards thee ” 

And yet, notwithſtanding this wiſdom and 
ſublimity in the doctrine, the vileſt and moſt 


ſuperſtitious follies prevail in the exerciſe of 


their religion. This is a contradiction too 
common to human nature; the Greeks and 
Romans had the ſame idea of a ſupreme Being, 
and yet they added ſuch a number of inferior 

deitics, 
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deities, the people worſhipped theſe deities in ſo 
many ſuperſtitious ways, and ſtifled the truth 
under ſuch a load of fictions, that there was no 
diſtinguiſhing what was deſerving of veneration 
from what merited contempt. | 

But you muſt not waſte your time in enquir- 
ing into the numberleſs ſects into which India 
was divided. Error appears there in too many 
ſhapes ; beſides, it is probable that our travellers 
have ſometimes taken different rites for oppolite 
ſes. Every college of prieſts in ancient Greece 
and Rome had its particular ceremonies and ſa— 
crifices. Hercules was not worſhipped after the 
ſame manner as Apollo, nor Juno like Venus ; 
and yet all theſe forms of worſhip belonged to the: 
ſame religion. 

The people of our weſtern. hemiſphere, in all 
theſe diſcoveries, gave proofs of a great ſuperio-- 
rity of genius and courage over the eaſtern na- 
tions. We have ſettled ourſelves amongſt them, 
and frequently in ſpite of their reſiſtance. . We 
have learned their languages, and have taught 
them ſome of our arts; but nature hath given 
them one advantage which overbalances all ours; 


which is, that they do not want us, but we 
them**®. 


Nature has given them no ſuch advantages: ſor we 
ate naturally as independent as they; and we lived much 
more independent and comfortably than they do at preſent, 
even before we knew ttem or their country. By the ſame 
way of reaſoning, the Hottentots may be ſaid to be naturally 
more iadependent than the Europeans: ſo may every miſer- 


able ſavage that roves among the deſerts of America, or the 
ſnows of Lapland. | 


1 6. CHAP. 
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CCC 
CHAP, CXXIL 


Of ETniorPia, or ABYSSINIA, 


Bron the time of theſe diſcoveries, 
our weſtern nations knew nothing of E- 

thiopia, beſides the name. It was in the reign 

of the famous John II. of Portugal, that don 

Franciſco d'Alvarez made his way into theſe vaſt 

regions, which lie between the tropic and the 

3 line, and are very difficult of acceſs 
ſea. 

"I bis arrival he found the Chriſtian reli- 
gion eſtabliſhed in this country, not the ſame 
as it is amongſt us, but as it was practiſed by 
the ſirſt Jews who embraced it, before the total 
ſeparation between the two rites This mix- 
ture of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity has continued 
to be the eſtabliſhed religion of Ethiopia to this 
day. They keep the Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſab- 
bath, and baptize and circumciſe their children. 
The prieſts are permitted to marry z divorce is 
generally allowed ; and polygamy is the cuſtom 
here as well as amongſt the reſt of the eaſtern 
Jews. 8 

Don Alvarez was the firſt who diſcovered the 


true poſition of the head of the Nile, and the 


cauſe of that river's periodical overflowings ; two 
things which were wholly unknown to the an- 
cients, even to the Egyptians themſelves. 
Alvarez's relation of theſe matters continued 
a long time to be of the number of thoſe truths 
which are little known; and even to this time 


too 


8 
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too many authors have ecchoed the errors of 


antiquity in aſſerting, that it was not permitted 
to man to diſcover the ſources of the Nile. 
The name of Preſter John was at this time given 
to the Negus or king of Ethiopia, without any 
other reaſon than becauſe he pretended to be 
deſcended from the race of Solomon by the 
queen of Sheba, and that it was foretold, aſter 
the cruſades, that a Chriſtian prince ſhould be 
found in the world, named Preſter John. How- 


ever, the Negus was neither a Chriſtian nor a 


rieft. | 
All the advantages reaped from the voyages 
to Ethiopia conſiſted in obtaining an embaſly to 


be ſent from the king of this country to pope 


Clement VII. The country was very poor, 
though abounding in mines full of filver. The 
inhabitants, who were not ſo induſtrious as the 
Americans, knew not how to make uſe of theſe 
riches, nor yet to avail themſelves of thoſe more 
ſubſtantial treaſures which the earth furniſhes to 
ſupply men's real wants. 

Accordingly, we find that a Negus of Ethio- 
pia, named David, ſent a letter to the Portu- 
gueſe governor in the Indies, requeſting him 
to ſupply him with workmen of all kinds: this 
was being indeed very poor. Three fourths of 
Africa, America, and the northern part of Aſia, 
were in the ſame ſtate of indigence. We are 
apt to think, amidſt the eaſe and plenty we en- 
joy in our cities, that all the world reſembles 
us, never reflecting that men lived for a long 
time like other animals, almoſt deſtitute of food 


and ſhelter in the midſt of mines of gold and 
diamonds. 
| This 
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This kingdom of Ethiopia, which we have 
heard ſo greatly extolled, was in fact ſo defence- 
leſs, that a petty Mahometan king, who was- | 
maſter of a L dee canton, made almoſt 12; 
the entire conqueſt of it in the beginning of the 15 
ſixteenth century. We have a famous letter 
of John Bermudes to Sebaſtian king of Portugal, 
which may convince us, either that the Ethio- 

ians are not that unconquerable people of whom 
1 ſpeaks, or that they are greatly dege - 
nerated. 

This Latin patriarch was ſent, with a few 
Portugueſe ſoldiers, to protect the young Negus 
of Abyſlinia againſt the Mooriſh king before- 
mentioned, who had invaded his dominions ; 
but it unfortunately happened, that aſter the * 
Negus was reſtored, the patriarch ſtill inſiſted 45, 
upon continuing his protector. He was his Pee 
godfather, and thought himſelf his maſter, on | 
account of being his father and a patriarch. He 
therefore commanded him to ſubmit to the 
pope's authority, and threatened him with ex- 1 
communication in caſe of refuſal. Alrhonſo 4 
d' Albuquerque did not behave with greater 
haughtineſs towards the petty princes in the 
peninſula of Ganges, than the patriarch did to 
this monarch. But the godſon being firmly 
ſettled again on his golden throne, paid little 
regard to the commands or menaces of his god- 
father; and, inſtead of acknowledging the 


pope's authority, expelled the patriarch from his 111 
dominions. be 
This ſame Bermudes pretends, that on the £ 


frontiers of Damut, a country lying between. 
Abyſſinia and the territories: bordering on the {; 
| ſoures 5 
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fonrce of the Nile, there is a ſmall diſtrict, 
where two thirds of the earth is filled with gold. 
It was this which the Portugueſe went in ſearch 
of, but were diſappointed in their expectations. 
'This was the true occaſion of thoſe voyages of 
which the patriarchs were the pretext., 'There 
is reaſon to believe that the earth in Africa con- 
tains great quantities of this metal, which has 
put the whole world in motion. The gold ſands 
which roll down its rivers plainly ſhew, that 
there is a large mine of this ore in the neigh- 
bouring mountains. But hitherto this mine 
has eluded the ſearch of avarice ; and, in conſe- 
quence of the efforts made in America and Aſia, 
PW; we are leſs able to proſecute any attempts in the 
Wo middle of Africa, 


E 


C HAP. CXXHL 
bs” Of ColumBus and AMERICA. 


11 is to theſe diſcoveries of the Portugueſe 
in the old world, that we are indebted for 
the new, if we may call the conqueſt of Ame- 
rica an obligation, which proved ſo fatal to its 
| inhabitants, and at times to the conquerors 
1 themſelves. 8 

1 This was doubtleſs the moſt important event 
* that ever happened on our globe, one half of 
3X which had been hitherto ſtrangers to the other. 
Whatever had been eſteemed moſt great or 
. noble before, ſeemed abſorbed in this kind of 
5 new creation. We ſtill mention with —— 


- 
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ful admiration the names of the Argonauts 
who did not perform the hundredth part of + 
what was done by the ſailors under Gama and * 
Albuquerque. How many altars would have 11 
been raiſed by the ancients to a Greek who had N 
diſcovered America! And yet Bartholomew and 
Chriſtopher Columbus were not thus rewarded, 

Columbus, ſtruck with the wonderful expe- 
ditions of the Portugueſe, imagined that ſome- 
thing greater might yet be done; and from a 
bare inſpeCtion of the map of our world, con- 
cluded that there muſt be another“, which | 
might be found by failing always Weſt.. He ; 
had courage equal to his genius, or indeed ſu- 15 
perior, ſeeing he had to ſtruggle with the pre- 
judices of his cotemporaries, and the repulſes 
of ſeveral princes to whom he tendered his ſer- 
vices. Genoa, which was his native country, 


treated his ſchemes -as viſionary, and by. that 9 
means loſt the only opportunity that could have Fr; 


offered of aggrandizing her power. Henry VII. 45 
king of England, who was too greedy of money 65 
to hazard any on this noble attempt, would not x 
liſten to the propofals made by Columbus's bro- 


< at- ts. er. 


* What! did he by ſurveying a map of this world; believe 
there ſhould be another in it? this would have been a firange 
inſerence indeed. By conſidering the nature of the terta- 
queous globe, he took it for granted, that the Jand muſt bear 
a proportion to the water, and that the Eaſt Indies extended. | 
ſo far towards that country which is now called America, $. 
that he ſhould be able to find it by ſteering in a weſtern ; 
direction, Accordingly, when he firſt diſcovered the land . 
of the American continent, he ſuppoſed it was a continua; 
tion of the Eaſt Inc ies. | 
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ther* ; and Columbus himſelf was rejected by 
John Il. of Portugal, whoſe attention was wholly 
employed upon the coaſt of Africa, He had 
no proſpect of ſuccefs in applying to the French, 
whoſe marine lay totally neglected, and their 


affairs more confuſed than ever, during the mi- 


nority of Charles VIII. The emperor Maxi- 
milian had neither ports for ſhipping, money to 
fit out a fleet, nor ſufficient courage to engage 
in a ſcheme of this nature. The Venetians in- 
deed might have undertaken it; but whether 
the natural averſion of the Genoeſe to theſe peo» 
ple, would not ſuffer Columbus to apply to. the 
rivals of his country, or,that the Venetians had 
no idea of any thing more important than the 
trade they carried on from Alexandria, and in 
the Levant 3 Columbus at length fixed all his 
hopes on the court of Spain. - 

Ferdinand king of Arragon, and Iſabella 
gueen of Caſtile, had by their marriage united 
all Spain under onedominion, excepting only the 
kingdom of Grenada, which was {till in the 


— — 


* Here our author is egregiouſly miſtaken. Bartholomew 
Columbus, the brother of Chriſtopher, in his voyage to Eng- 
land was taken by pirates. and reduced to ſuch indigence, 
that when he arrived-at London, he found himſelf deſtitute 
of money, friends, and credentials, It was by his ingenuity 
in making ſea-charts, that he earned a fubſiſtence, and in a 
few years acquired conſequence enough to deſerve the at- 
tention of the miniſtry ; then his propoſal was reliſhed, and 
his brother's conditions accepted; but by this time Chrif- 
topher had actually ſailed in the ſervice of Iſabella. Henry, 
notwiti ſtanding his avarice, was nevertheleſs a Patron of 
diſcovery 3, wi'neſs the protection and countenance he 


granted to the Cabots, who diſcovered the northern parts of 
America. 


Moors 
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Moors poſſeſhon, but which Ferdinand ſoon after 
took from them. The union of theſe two 
princes had prepared the way for the greatneſs 
of Spain, which was afterwards begun by Co- 
lumbus ; he was however obliged to undergo 
eight years of inceſſant application before Iſa- 
bella's court would conſent to accept of the in- 
eſtimable benefit this great man offered it. The 
bane of all great projects is the want of money. 
The Spaniſh court was poor; and the prior Pe— 
rez, and two merchants named Pinzono, were 
obliged to advance ſeventeen thouſand ducats 
towards, fitting out the armament. Columbus 
procured a patent from the court, and at length 
ſet fail from the port of Palos in Andatuſia, 
with three ſmall ſhips, on Augult 23, in the 
year 1492. 

It was not above a month after his departure 
from the Canary iſlands, where he had come to 
an anchor to get refreſhments, when Columbus 
diſcovered the firſt iſland in America; and 
during this ſhort run he ſuffered more from the 
murmurings and diſcontent of the people of his 
fleet, that he had done even from the refuſals of 
the princes. he had applied to. This ifland, 
which he diſcovered, and named St. Salvador, 
hes about a thouſand leagues from the Canaries; 
preſently after he likewiſe diſcovered the Lu- 
cayan iflands, together with thoſe of Cuba and 
Hiſpaniola, now called St. Domingo. 
Ferdinand and Iſabella were in the utmoſt 
furprize to ſee him return at the end of nine 


March 15, months, with ſome of the Ameri-. 


: can natives of Hiſpaniola, ſeveral 
493* rarities from that country, and a 
quan- 
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quantity of gold, with which he preſented their 


* 


"LEE 


| 5 25 majeſties. IN 

a The king and queen made him fit down in 
their preſence, covered like a grandee of Spain, 
and created him high admiral and viceroy of 
the new world. Columbus was now every 
> where looked upon as an extraordinary perſon 
ſent from heaven. Every one was vying who 
mould be foremoſt in aſſiſting him in his under- 
© takings, and embarking under his command. 
ee ſoon ſet fail again, with a fleet of | _ 
© ſeventeen ſhips: He now made the diſ- 7495 
covery of ſeveral other new iſlands, particularly 
the Caribbees and Jamaica. Doubt had been 
= changed into admiration on his firſt voyage, in 
this ſecond, admiration was turned into envy. 
> He was admiral and viceroy, and to theſe 
titles might have added that of the benefactor 
of Ferdinand and Iſabella. Nevertheleſs, he 
was brought home priſoner to Spain, by judges 
which had been purpoſely ſent out on board his 
fleet to obſerve his conduct. As ſoon as it was 
Lex known that Columbus was arrived, the people 
ran in ſhoals to meet him, as the guardian 
genius of Spain. Columbus was brought from 
q the ſhip, and appeared on ſhore chained hands. 


"PS x, 4) 
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And feet. 

75 He had been thus treated by the orders of 
Foonſeca biſhop of Burgos, the intendant of the 
expedition, whoſe ingratitude was as great as the 
bother's ſervices. Iſabella was aſhamed of what 
#20 ſhe ſaw, and did all in her power to make Co- 
lumbus amends for the injuries done to him; 
> however, he was not ſuffered to depart again for 
four years, either becauſe they feared that he 
- would ſeize upon what he had diſcovered for 
"8 | himſelf, 
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himſelf, or that they were willing to have time 


to obſerve his behaviour. At length, he was 
1498 {ent on another voyage to his new worla; 

and now it was, that he diſcovered tie 
continent at ſix degrees diſtance from the equa. 


tor, and ſaw that part of the coaſt on which Ca- 


thagena has been ſince built. 


At the time that Columbus firſt promiſed a © 


new hemiſphere, it was inſiſted upon that no 
ſuch hemiſphere could exift ; and after he had 


made the actual diſcovery of it, it was pretended ' 


that it had been known long before. I ſhall 
not mention one Martin Behem of Nuremberg, 
who it is ſaid went from that city to the ſtreight 
of Magellan in 1460, with a patent from a 
ducheſs of Burgundy, who, as ſhe was not 
alive at that time, could not iſſue patents. Nor 
thall I take notice of the pretended charts of 


this Martin Behem, which are ſtill ſhewn, nor i 


of the evident contradictions which diſcredit 
this ſtory : but, in fhort, it was not pretended 
that Martin Behem had peopled America ; the 
honour was given to the Carthaginians ; and a 
book of Ariſtotle's was quoted on this occaſion, 
which he never wrote. Some found out a con- 
formity between ſome words in the Caribbee 
and Hebrew languages, and did not fail to fol- 
low ſo fine an opening. Others were poſitive 
that the children of Noah, after ſettling in Sibe- 


ria, paſſed from thence over to Canada on the 


ice, and that their deſcendants, aſterwards born 
in Canada, had gone and peopled Peru. Ac- 
cording to others again, the Chineſe and Japa- 


neſe ſent colonies into America, and carried over 


lions with them for their diverſion, though 


there ate no lions either in China or Japan. * 
this 
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chis manner have many learned men argued 
upon the diſcoveries made by men of genius. 
If it ſhould be aſked how men firſt came upon 


the continent of America? Is it not eaſily an- 
** ſwered, that they were placed there by the ſame 


power who cauſed trees and graſs to grow. 
The reply which Columbus made to ſome of 


= thoſe who envied him the great reputation he 
bad gained, is ſtill famous. "Theſe people pre- 
tended, that nothing could be more eaſy than 
the diſcoveries he had made; upon which he 


propoſed to them to ſet an egg upright on one 


of its ends; but when they had tried in vain to 


do it, he broke one end of the egg, and ſet it 
upright with eaſe. They told him any one 
could do that; how comes it then, replied Co- 
lumbus, that no one amongſt you thought of 
it? This {tory is related of Brunelleſchi, who 
improved architecture at Florence, many years 
before Columbus was born. Moſt bon mots are 
only the repetition of things that have been ſaid 
before. 

The aſhes of Columbus cannot be affected 
with the reputation he gained while living, in 
having doubled for us the works of the creation. 
But mankind delight to do juſtice to the illuſ- 


trious dead, either from a vain hope that they 


enhance thereby the merit of the living, or 
that they are naturally fond of truth. Americo 


Veſpucci, whom we call Americus Veſputius, | 


a merchant of Florence, had the honour of 
giving his name to this new half of the globe, 
in which he did not poſſeſs one acre of land, and 
pretended to be the firſt who diſcovered the 
continent. But ſuppoſing it true that he was 
the 


, 
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the firſt diſcover*, the glory was certainly due 
to him who had the penetration and courage to 
undertake and perform the firſt voyage. Ho- 
nour, as Newton fays in his diſpute with Leib. 
nitz, is due only to the firſt inventor ; thoſe that 
follow after are only his ſcholars. Columbus 
had madc three voyages as admiral and viceroy, 
five years before Americus Veſputius had made 
one as a geographer, under the command of 
Admiral Ojeda; but this latter, writing to his 
friends at Florence that he had diſcovered a new 
world, they believed him on his word, and the 
citizens of Florence decreed, that a grand illu- 
mination ſhould be made before the door of his 
houſe every three years, on the feaſt of All- 
Saints. And yet, could this man be ſaid to de- 
ſerve any honours for happening to be on board 
a fleet that in 1489 failed along the coaſt of 
Brazil, when Columbus had, five years before, 
pointed out the way to the reſt of the world ? 
There has lately appeared at Florence a life 
of this Americus Veſputius, which ſeems to 
be written with very little regard to truth, and 
without any concluſive reaſoning. Several 
French authors are there complained of, who 
have done juſtice to Columbus's merit; but 
the writer ſhould not have fallen upon the 
French authors, but on the Spaniſh, who were 


the firſt that did this juſtice, This writer ſays, 


that © He will confound the vanity of the 


— 
_— 


* But it was not true. Admiral Columbus, in his third 
voyage, actually landed on the continent of Paria, at Ponta 
del Arenal, near Trinity iſland, and brought from thence 
ſome gold and pearls, 
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French nation, who have always attacked with 
impunity the honour and ſucceſs of the Italian 
nation.“ What vanity can there be in ſaying, 
that it was a Genoeſe who firſt diſcovered Ame- 
rica? Or how is the honour of the Italian na- 
tion injured in owning, that it was to an Italian, 
born at Genoa, that we are indebted for the new 
world ? I purpoſely remark this want of equity, 
good breeding, and good ſenſe, as we have toa 
many examples of it; and I mult ſay, that the 
good French writers have in general been the 
leaſt guilty of this inſufferable fault; and one 
great reaſon of their being fo univerſally read 
throughout Europe, is their doing Juſtice to all 
Nations. | 

'The inhabitants of theſe iſlands, and of the 
continent, were a new race of men. They 
were all without beards, and were as much 
altoniſhed at the faces of the Spaniards, as they 
were at their ſhips and artillery : they at firſt 
looked upon theſe new viſitors as monſters, or 
gods, who had come out of the {ky, or the ſca. 
'T heſe voyages, and thoſe of the Portugueſe, had 
now taught us how mconſiderable a ſpot of the 
globe our Europe was, and what an aſtoniſhing 


variety reigns in the world. Indoſtan was known }. 


to be inhabited by a race of men whole com- 
plexions were yellow. In Africa and Aſia, at 
ſome diſtance from the equator, there had been 
found ſeveral kinds of black men; and after 
travellers had penetrated into America as far as 
the line, they met with a race of people who 
were tolerably white, The natives of Brazil 
are of the colour of bronze. The Chineſe ſtill 
appeal to differ entirely from the reſt of man- 

I kind, 


. 
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kind, in the make of their eyes and noſes. 
But what 1s ſtill to be remarked is, that into 
whatſoever regions theſe various races are tranſ- 
Planted, their complexions never change, unleſs 
they mingle with the natives of the country. 
The mucous membrane of the negroes, which | 
is known to be of a black colour, is a manifeſt 
proof, that there is a differential principle in 
each ſpecies of men, as well as plants. 

Dependent upon this principle, nature has 
formed the different degrees of genius, and the 
Characters of nations, which are ſeldom known 
to change. Hence the negroes are ſlaves to 
other men, and are purchaſed on the coaſt of 
Africa like beaſts, for a ſum of money; and the 
vaſt multitudes of negroes tranſplanted into our 
American colonies, ſerve as flaves under a very 
inconſiderable number of Europeans. Expe- 
rience has likewiſe taught us how great a ſupe- 
riority the Europeans have over the Americans, 
who are every where eaſily overcome, and have 
not dared to attempt a revolution, though a thou 
ſand to one ſuperior in numbers. 15 

This part of America was again remarkable 
on account of its animals and plants, which are 
not to be found in the other three parts of the 
world, and which are of ſo great uſe to us. 
Horſes, corn of all kinds, and iron, were want- 
ing in Mexico and Peru, and among the many 
valuable commodities unknown to the old world, 
cochineal was the principal, and was brought us | 
from this country. Its uſe in dying has now © = 
made us forget the ſcarlet, which for time im- | 
memorial had been the only thing known for 
giving a fine red colour, 
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The importation of cochineal was ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded by that of indico, cacao, vanille, and 
thoſe woods which ſerve for ornament and me- 
dicinal purpoſes, particularly the Quinquina, or 
Jeſuits bark, which is the only ſpecific againſt 
intermittent fevers. Nacare had placed this 
remedy in the mountains of Peru, whilſt ſhe 
had diſperſed the diſeaſe it cured through all the 
reſt of the world. This new continent like- 
wiſe furniſhed pearls, coloured ſtones, and dia- 
monds. ; | 

It is certain, that America at preſent fur- 
niſhes the meaneſt citizen of Europe with his 
conveniences and pleaſures. 'I he gold and ſilver 
mines, at their firſt diſcovery, were of ſervice 
only to the kings of Spain and the merchants 
the reſt of the world was impoveriſhed by them, 
for the great multitudes who did not follow bu- 
ſineſs, found themſelves poſſeſſed of a very ſmall 
quantity of ſpecie, in compariſon with the im- 
menſe ſums accumulated by thoſe who had the 
advantage of the firſt diſcoveries. But by de- 
grees the great quantity of gold and ſilver which 
was ſent from America was diſpoſed through- 
out all Europe, and by paſling into a number of 
hands, the diſtribution is become more equal. 
The price of commodities has likewiſe en- 
creaſed in Europe, in proportion to the increaſe 
of ſpecie. 

Io comprehend how the treaſures of America 
paſſed from the poſſeſhon of the Spaniards into 
that of other nations, it will be ſufficient to con- 
ſider theſe two things: the uſe which Charles V. 
and Philip II. made of their money; and the 
manner in which other nations acquired a ſhare 
in the mines of Peru. | 


Vol. IV. K The 
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The emperor Charles V. who was always 
travelling, and always at war, neceſſarily diſ- 
perſed a' great quantity of that ſpecie which he 
received from Mexico and Peru, through Ger- 
many and Italy. When he ſent his fon Philip 
over to England, to marry queen Mary, and take 
upon him the title of king of England, that 
prince depoſited in the tower of London twenty- 
ſeven large cheſts of ſilver in bars, and an hun- 
dred horſe-loads of gold and ſilver coin. The 
troubles in Flanders, and the intrigues of the 
league in France, coſt this Philip, according to 
his own pace above three thouſand millions 
of livres of our money. 

The manner in which the gold and filver 
of Peru is diſtributed amongſt all the people of 
Europe, and from thence 1s ſent to the Eaſt 
Indies, is a ſurpriſing, though well. known cir- 
cumſtance. By a ſtrict law enacted by Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella, and afterwards confirmed by 
Charles V. and all the kings of Spain, all 
other nations were not only excluded the en- 
trance into any of the ports in Spaniſh Ame- 
rica, but likewiſe from having the leaft ſhare, 
directly or indirectly, in the trade of that part 
of the world. One would have imagined, that 


this law would have enabled the Spaniards to 


ſubdue all Europe; and yet Spain ſubſiſts only 
by the continual violation of this very law. It 
can hardly furniſh: exports for America to the 
value of four millions, whereas the reſt of Eu- 
rope ſometimes ſend over merchandiſe to the 
amount of near fifty millions. This prodigi- 


ous trade of the nations, at enmity or in al- 


liance with Spain, is carried on by the Spa- 
niards themſelves, who are always faithful in 
: 2 their 
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their dealings with individuals, and always cheat- 
ing their king, who ſtands in great need of it, 
The Spaniards give no ſecurity to foreign mer- 
chants for the performance of their contracts; a 
mutual credit, without which there never could 
have been any commerce, ſupplies the place of 
other obligations. | 

The manner in which the Spaniards for a 
long time conſigned the gold and ſilver to fo- 
reigners, which was brought home by their gal- 
leons, was ſtill more ſurpriſing. The Spaniard 
who at Cadiz, is properly factor for the foreigner, 
delivered the bullion he received to the care of 
certain bravoes, called Meteors. I heſe, armed 
with piſtols at their belt, and a long ſword, 
carried the bullion, in parcels properly marked, 
to the ramparts, and flung them over to other 
meteors, who waited below and carried them 
to the boats which were to receive them, and 
thefe boats carried them aboard the ſhips in 
the road. Theſe meteors and the factors, toge- 
ther with the commiſſaries and the guards, who 
never diſturbed them, had each a ſtated fee, and 
the foreign merchant was never cheated. Ihe 
king, who received a duty upon this money at 
the arrival of the galleons was likewiſe a gainer. - 
So that, properly ſpeaking, the law only was 
cheated : a law, which would be abſolutely uſe- 
leſs, if not eluded, and which, neverthelcſs, 
cannot yet be abrogated, becavſe old prejudices 
are always the molt difficult to overcome amongſt 
men. 

The greateſt inſtance of the violation of this 
law, and of the fidelity of the Spaniards was 
in the year 1684, when war was declared be- 
tween France and Spain. His catholic majeſty 
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endeavoured to ſeize upon the effects of all the 4 
French in his kingdom; but he in vain iſſued * 
edicts and admonitions, enquiries, and excom- „ 


ei 


munications, not a ſingle Spaniſh factor would 
betray his French correſpondent. T his fidelity, 
which does ſo much honour to the Spaniſh na- 
tion, plainly ſhews that men only willingly obey 
thoſe laws which they themſelves have made for 
the good of ſociety, and that thoſe which are the 
mere effects of a ſovereign's will, always meet 

with oppoſition. | 
As the diſcovery of America was at firſt the 
ſource of much good to the Spaniards, it after- 
wards occalioned them many and conſiderable 
evils. One has been, the depriving that king- 
dom of its ſubjects, by the great numbers ne- 
ceſſarily required to people the colonies ; an- 
other was, the infecting the world with a diſ- 
eaſe, which was before known only in the new 
world, and particularly in the iſland of Hit- 
paniola. Several of the companions of Chriſ- 
topher Columbus returned home infected with 
this contagion, which afterwards ſpread over 
Europe. It is certain, that this poiſon, which 
taints the ſprings of life, was peculiar to Ame- 
rica, as the plague and ſmall-pox were diſeaſes 
orivinally endemical to the ſouthern parts of 
Numidia. We are not to believe that the eat- 
ing of human fleth, practiſed by ſome of the 
American ſavages, occalioned this diſorder. 
There were no cannibals on the iſland 
of Hiſpaniola, where it was moſt frequent 
and inveterate; neither are we to ſuppoſe, 
with ſome, that it proceeded from a too great 
excels of ſenſual pleaſures. Nature had never 
9 exceſſes of this kind with ſuch diſor- 
ders 
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ders in the world; and, even to this day, we 


find that a momentary indulgence, which has 


been paſſed and forgotten for eight or ten years, 
may bring this cruel and ſhametul ſcourge upon 
the chaſteſt union. | 

And now, in order to ſee how this half of the 
globe became a prey to the powers of Chriſten- 
dom, it will be neceſſary to follow the Spaniards 
in their diſcoveries and conqueſts. 

The great Columbus, after having built ſe- 


veral houſes on theſe iſlands, and diſcovered the 


continent, returned to Spain, where he enjoy- 
ed a reputation, unſullied by rapine or cruelty, 
and died at Valladolid in 1506. But the go- 
vernors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, who ſucceeded 
him, being perſuaded that theſe provinces ſur- 
niſhed gold, reſolved to make the diſcovery at 
the price of the inhabitants lives. In ſhort, 
whether they thought the natives had conceived 
an implacable hatred to them, or that they were 
apprehenſive of their ſuperior numbers; or that 
the rage of ſlaughter, when once begun knew 


.no bounds; they in the ſpace of a few years 


entirely depopulated Hiſpaniola and Cuba, the 


former of which contained three millions of 


inhabitants, and the latter above fix hundred 
thouſand 

Bartholomew de las Caſas, biſhop of Chiapa, 
who was wicneſs to theſe deſolations, relates 
that they hunted down the natives with dogs. 
Theſe wretched ſavages, almoſt naked and 
without arms, were purſued like wild beaſts in 
a foreit, devoured alive by dogs, ſhot to 
death, or ſurpriſed and burnt in their habita- 
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He farther declares, from ocular teſtimony, 
that they frequently cauſed a number of theſe 
miſerable wretches to be ſummoned by a prieſt 
to come in, and ſubmit to the Chriſtian religion, 
and to the king of Spain; and that after this cere- 
mony, which was only an additional act of in- 
Juſtice, they put them to death without the leaſt 
remorſe. I believe that las Caſas bas exaggerated 
in many parts of his relation ; but, allowing him 
to have ſaid ten times more than 3s truth, there 
remains enough to make us ſhudder with 
horror, 

It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that this maſſacre of 
a whole race of men could have been carried on 
in the ſight, and under the adminiſtration of ſe- 
veral religious of the order of St. Jerome; for 
we know, that Cardinal Ximenes, who was 
prime miniſter of Caſtile, before the time of 
Charles V. ſent over four monks of this order, 
in quality of preſidents of the royal councll of the 
iſlands. Doubtleſs, they were not able to reſiſt 
the torrent, and the hatred of the natives to their 
new maſters being, with juſt reaſon become im- 
placable, rendered their deſtruction unhappily 
neceflary. | 
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FERNANDO Cortez ſet ſail from 101 
the iſland of Cuba, on a new ex- 2 
pedition to the continent. This man, who 
was no more than a private lieutenant to the 
governor of a new diſcovered iſland, and had 
with him only fix hundred men, eighteen 
horſes, and a "th field · pieces, ſet out upon the 
conqueſt of the moſt powerful ſtate of America. 
At firſt, he was ſo fortunate as to meet with a 
Spaniard, who, having been nine years a pri- 
ſoner at Jucatan, in the road to Mexico, ſerv- 
ed him as an interpreter. An American lady, 
whom he called Donna Marina, became at 
once his miſtreſs and chief counſellor, having 
learnt Spaniſh enough to be an interpreter 
for him likewiſe. . To compleat his good. for- 
tune, he met with a volcano full of ſulphur 
and ſaltpetre; which ſerved him upon occaſion 
to recruit the powder he ſpent in his engage- 
Hens. He coaſted all along the gulf of Mexi- 
co, ſometimes careſſing the natives, and at 
others making war upon them. In his way he 
met with ſeveral well- governed towns, where 
the arts were held in eſtimation, The power- 
ful republick of Tlaſcala, which flouriſhed un- 
der an ariſtocratical government, oppoſed his 
further paſſage; but the ſight of the horſes, 


Wee and the report of the cannon, ſoon put this 
= AM-arfned multitude to flight, and he made 
© a peace with them on his own terms. Six 
> thouſand of theſe new allies accompanied him 
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from Tlaſcala in his journey to Mexico, which 
empire he entered without reſiſtance, though 
forbidden by the ſovereign; who, nevertheless, 


had thirty vaſſal kings under his command, 


each of whom could appear in the field, at the 
head of a hundred thouſand men, armed with 
_—_ ſharp ſtones, which they uſed inſtead of 
ſteel. | 

The city of Mexico, which was built in 
the midit of a large lake, was one of the moſt 
noble monuments of American induſtry. Im- 
menſe cauſeways went acroſs this lake, raiſed 
upon ſmall boats made of the trunks of trees 
hollowed. The city abounded with ſpacious 
and convenient houſes, built of ſtone ; noble 
ſquares, market places, and ſhops full of the 
moſt curious pieces of workmanſhip, carved 
and engraved in gold and ſilver; rich veſſels 


of painted porcelain ; cotton ſtuffs z and orna- 


ments of feathers; which formed the moſt 


beautiful patterns, by the variety of their 


colours and ſhades, Near the great market 
place ſtood a palace, where all diſputes between 


the traders were decided in an expedi- 


tious manner; like thoſe juſtice courts of the 
conſuls at Paris, which were firſt eſtabliſhed 


by Charles IX. after the deſtruction of the 
empire of Mexico, Several palaces, belonging 


to the emperor Montezuma, added to the 


ma:nificence of this city, One of them, raiſ- 
ed on columns of jaſper, was ſet apart for 
containing the 'curiofities which miniſter 
only to pleaſure. 'Another was filled with of- 
fenſive and defenſive weapons, richly adorned 
with gold and precious ſtones. A third was 
ſurrounded with ſpacious gardens, wholly 
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deſtined to the raiſing of medicinal plants, 
which proper officers diſtributed to the ſick, 
and gave an account of the ſucceſs attending the 
uſe of them, to the king; and theſe phyfi- 
cians likewiſe kept a regiſter of caſes, after 


their manner, being unacquainted with writing. 
The other articles of magnificence only prove 


the progreſs of the arts in that kingdom ; this 
latter ſhews the progreſs of morality. 

Was it not incident to human nature to 
blend the beſt things with the worſt, we ſhould 
not be able to conceive how this mortal inſti- 


tution could agree with thoſe barbarous ſacri- 


fices, in which human blood was poured forth 
in torrents, before their idol, Viſiliputſli, who 
was worſhipped by them as the God of armies, 
The ambaſlador of Montezuma told Cortez, 
as it is pretended, that their maſter had ſacri- 
ficed every year, during his wars, near twenty 
thouſand enemies, in the great temple of 
Mexico. This is a very great exaggeration, 
and evidently calculated to colour over the 
injuſtices committed by the conqueror of Mon- 
tezuma; but when the Spaniards afterwards + 
entered the grand temple oſ Mexico, they 
actually found, amongſt other ornaments, a 


great number of human ſkulls, hung up by 


way of trophies; in the ſame manner as the 
antients have deſcribed to us the temple of 
Diana in the Taurica Cherſoneſus. The reli- 
gions of moſt nations have had ſomething in- 
human and bloody in their inftitution. The 
Gauls, Carthaginians, and Syrians, offered hu- 
man victims to their deities. The Jewiſh law 
itſelf, ſeems to allow of theſe ſacrifices; and it 
is ſaid in Leviticus, ** If a living foul has been 
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vowed to God, no one ſhall redeem it, that 


ſoul ſhall ſurely die.” The Jewiſh writings 
tell us, that when that nation invaded the 


| ſmall county of the Canaanites, uy put the 
men, women, children, and domeſtick an 
of ſeveral villages, to the ſword, becauſe they 


imals, 


had been vowed to God. On this law were 
founded the oaths of Jephtha and Saul, the firſt 


of whom ſacrificed his daughters and the other 
would have flain his own ſon, had he not been 


with-held by the cries of the army. And by 
this law it was, that Samuel flew king Agag, 
Saul's priſoner, and hewed him in pieces be- 
fore the camp of the Iſraelites. An action, as 


- barbarous and ſhocking to human nature, as 


any that was ever practiſed by the moſt ruth- 
Jeſs favages, and which indeed would have 
been a moſt enormous crime, had not God 
himſelf, in whoſe hands are life and death, 
and whom no man can call to account, ſeen 
fit to order it ſo, in the unfathomable depths 
of his divine 3 But it appears, that the 

ſacrificed their enemies, and 
were not cannibals *, like ſome of the Ameri- 
can tribes. - 

Their police was, in every other reſpect, 
prudent and humane. The education 
youth was one of the principal objects of go- 
vernment, and there were publick ſchools eſta- 


bliſhed ſor thoſe of both ſexes. We ſtill ad- 


mire the Egyptians, for having diſcovered that 


* ” 


— —_._4 


Antonio de Solis, in his hiſtory of the conqueſt of 
Mexico, expreſsly ſays, that there were diſhes of human 
fleſh every day on the table of Montezuma, until Cortez 
prevailed upon him to defiſt from that hortible banquet. 1 
the 
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-the year conſiſfed of three hundred and ſixty 
five days. Aſtronomy was carried to as great 
. ale | 


among the Mexicans; 

ey had reduced war to, a regular arty 
which had given them a great ſuperiority over 
urs; and the exact 
management of the public treaſury maintain- 
ed the empire in luſtre, and made jt equally 


feared and en ed by ſurrounding nations. 


But the warlike animals on which the 


| Spaniards were mounted; the artificial thun- 


ders, which ſeemed formed under their hands; 
the floating wooden caſtles, which had brought 
them over the ocean; the ſteel armour, which 
defended them from the enemies darts; and the 
rapid victories, with which they marked their 
progres in all places where they came: all 
theſe ſubjects of wonder, added to that natural 
weakneſs, which inelines men to admiration, 
bad ſuch an effect on the Mexicans, that as 
ſoon as Cortez appeared before that city, Mon- 
tezuma received him as his maſter, and the in- 


habitants as their God. The ftreets were lined 


with people, on their knees, to- ſee a. Spaniſh: 


fubaltern march through. 


Thoſe who have given us a relation of theſe 
ſurpriſing events, have thought fit to enhance 
them by. ſuppoſed: miracles, which have rather 
lefſened their true merit. The only real miracle 
was in Cortez's behaviour.' By degrees Mon- 
tezuma and his court, coming to be better ac- 
quainted with their new gueſts, ventured to» 
treat them like men:; a party. of theſe Spaniards- 
being at Vera Cruz, on: the. road to Mexico, 
a general was diſpatched with private orders 


his: 


—— 
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his troops were routed in the engagement, they 
killed three or four Spaniards, and ſent one of 
their heads to Montezuma. Upon this, Cortez 
did the boldeſt thing that ever was attempted 
by politician; he went directly to the palace, 
: followed by fifty of his Spaniards, and Donna 
Marina, who always accompanied him as his 
+ Interpreter; and after having tried perſua- 
hon and menaces, he brought the emperor 
priſoner with him to the Spaniſh quarters, 
where he obliged him to deliver up thoſe 
who had attacked his people at Vera Cruz, 
afterwards loaded him with irons, as a general 
would puniſh a private ſoldier, and obliged him 
publicly to acknowledge himſelf a vaſſal to the 
emperor Charles V. N 25 
Montezuma, and the chiefs of bis empire, 
then delivered to Cortez, as the tribute an- 
nexed to their homage, ſix hundred thouſand 
marks of pure gold, together with an incred1- 
ble quantity of jewels; and pieces of exquiſite 
- workmanſhip in gold, with whatever the in- 
duſtry of ſeveral ages had executed of moſt rare 
and valuable. Cortez reſerved a fifth part of 
theſe treaſures for the uſe of his maſter, kept 
another fifth for himſelf, and divided the reſt 
among his ſoldiers, | 
It may be reckoned in the number of the 
greateſt prodigies, that, notwithſtanding the 
mutual jealouſies and diviſions, which rcigned 
- among the conquerors of the new world, and 
were carried to the greateſt extremes, their 
eonqueſts never ſuffered, Never did truth wear 
o little an appearance of probability. While 
Cortez was ſubduing the empire of Mexico 
with five hundred men, which were all af 
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had left, Valeſquez, the governor of Cuba, 


— 
* 


more offended at the reputation, which his lieu- 


- 


- tenant had gained, than at his want of fubmiſ- 


- fion to his authority, ſent almoſt all the troops 


he had under his command, which conſiſted of 


- eight hundred foot, and eighty horſemen well 
mounted, together with two ſmall pieces of can- 
non, to reduce Cortez, and take him priſoner, 


— — * 


and afterwards purſue the plan of his victories. 


Cortez, who had now a thouſand of his own 


- countrymen to fight againſt, and the whole 
continent to keep in ſubjection, left eighty of 
his people to take care of the kingdom of Mexi- 


co, and marched with the reſt to give battle to 


thoſe whom Velaſquez had ſent againſt him. 
He defeated one part, and found means to gain 


over the reſt. In ſhort, this little army, which 
came bent upon his deſtruction, enliſted under 
his ſtandard, and he led them back to Mexico. 


The emperor was ſtill confined in priſon, 
guarded by the eighty men, whom Cortez had 


left behind in the city. Alvaredo, which was 


the officer's name who commanded them, on a 


' falſe report that the Mexicans had formed a 


conſpiracy to deliver their emperor, took the 


opportunity of a public feſtival, while two thou- 


land of the principal lords of the kingdom were 
drowned in the exceſs of ſtrong liquors, to fall 


upon them with fifty of his ſoldiers, who mur- 


dered them, and all their attendants, without 
the leaſt reſiſtance ; after which, he ſtript them 
of all the gold, ornaments and jewels, with 
which they had decked themſelves. upon this 
publick occaſion. This enormous outrage, 
which was juſtly imputed to a villamous 

avarice, 


Pf 
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. 'avatice, effectually rouſed theſe too patient peo- 
ple, who inſtantly revolted againſt their perfidi- 
Zous conquerors ; and when Cortez arrived at 
«Mexico, he found two hundred thouſand Ame- 

- .critans in arms againſt his eighty Spaniards, who 
had enough to do to defend themſelves, and ſe- 
eure the emperor their prifoner. The Mexicans 
abeſieged Cortez in his quarters, reſolved to de- 
Aver their icke ; and, without the leaſt regard 
to their lives, ruſhed in crouds upon the cannon 
and fmall arms, {which made a dreadfuh flaugb- 
ter amongſt them. Antonio de Solis calls this 
action a revolt, and their intrepid bravery, bru- 
tality. So apt are writers to catch the Sao 
äanjuſtice from conquerors. 
The emperor Montezuma was flain in one 
of theſe engagements, by a wound he unluckily 
received from one of his on ſubjects. Cortez 
bad the inſolence to propoſe to this monarch, 
of whoſe death he was the cauſe, to embrace 
Chriſtianity before. he expired, and his miſtreſs 
Donna Marina was to be the catechiſt. The 
unhappy prince died, vainly imploring the ven- 
geance of heaven againſt theſe uſurpers of his 
kingdom“. He left behind him children ſtill 
weaker than himſelf, whom the kings of Spain 
have, without the leaſt apprehenſion, left in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſeveral lands in Mexico; and, to this 
day, there are ſome of the deſcendants of this 
emperor in a right line, who live in the city of 
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Antonio de Solis ſays he curfed no body but his 
own ſobje s, by whoſe hands he had received his 
death's wound, and that he conjured Cortez to revenge his 
deatk. | — 
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- himſelf obliged to abandon the city, 
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Mexico, and are called the counts of Monte- 
zuma. They are at preſent no more than pri- 
vate gentlemen, are of the Chriſtian teligion, 
and live confounded in the throng. N 
After the death of Monteauma, the Mexicans 
elected a new emperor, who, like them, thirſted 
for revenge upon his tyrant conquerors. This 
was the famous Gatimozin, whoſe deſtiny proved. 


ſtill more fatal than that of his predeceſſor. Im- 
mediately upon his election, he armed all his. 
ſubjects againſt the Spaniards. 


Deſpair, an unquenchable thirſt of revenge, 
and implacable hatred, now carried this wretch- 
ed multitude madly on, againſt thoſe very peo- 
ple whom, but a little before, they did not dare 


to approach but on their knees. The Spaniards. 


were wearied with ſlaying, and the Americans 


- fucceeded in erowds} to be ſlaughtered, without 


being in the leaſt diſmayed. Cortez now found 
where he: 
was in danger of being ſtarved ; but the Indians. 
had broken down the canſeways: however, 
the Spaniards made themſelves a bridge over 
the lake, of the dead bodies of their enemies; 
but, in this bloody retreat, they loſt all the 
treaſures they had gotten for Charles V. and for. 
themſelves. Every day's march was a battle, 
in which ſome Spaniard Joſt his life; which. 
was paid for by the deaths of thouſands of 
k wretched people, who fought almoſt 
naked. 

Cortez had no fleet; he therefore employed 
his ſoldiers, and the Indians he had with him, 
in building nine boats, with which he pro- 
poſed to enter Mexico, by the very lake which 
fcemed to ſhut him out from that city. | 

The 
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The Mexicans had no apprehenſions in ven- 

- - turing on a naval fight; they covered the lake 
with five thouſand boats, each carrying two 
men, and advanced to attack Cortez's nine 
boats, which carried about three hundred men. 
But theſe, having their field pieces with them, 
ſoon deſtroyed the Mexican fleet, while Cortez, 
with the remainder of his troops, attacked 
them from the cauſeways. Ihe Spaniards, 
with the loſs of only twenty men killed, and 
ſeven taken priſoners, atchieved a more impor- 
tant enterprize, in this part of the world, than 
had ever been accompliſhed by all the multi- 

- tudes ſlain in our battles. The Mexicans ſa- 

_ crificed the priſoners they had taken in their 
grand temple ; but, at length, after ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſhve engagements, Gatimozin was made pri- 
ſoner by the Spaniards, together with the em- 
; preſs his ſpouſe. This is the Gatimozin fo 
famous for the ſpeech he made, when a re- 
ceiver of the king of Spain's treaſures ordered 
him to be laid on a coal fire, to diſcover in 
what part of the lake he had hidden his riches ; 
his high prieſt, who was ſentenced to the ſame 
puniſhment, and lay broiling by his ſide, could 
not refrain from crying out aloud ; when Gati- 
mozin rebuked him ſternly, ſaying, © Am I, 
thinkeſt thou, on a bed of roles ?” | 

| Cortez had now made himſelf abſolute 
maſter of the city of Mexico, together 
with which, the whole empire was reduced 
to the Spaniſh dominion, as likewiſe Gol- 


den Caſtile, Darien, and all the neighbouring 
territories. 


1521 


What 
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© What now was the reward Cortez met with 
for ſuch unheard of ſervices? The ſame with 
Columbus :. he was perſecuted, and by that very 
biſhop, Fonſeca, 'who, after having been inſtru- 
mental in ſending home the, diſcoverer of Ame- 

rica, loaded with chains, wanted now to treat 
its conqueror in the ſame manner. In ſhort, 
notwithſtanding the titles which his country be- 
ſtowed upon him, at his return he was held but 
in ſlight eſtimation. It was with difficulty 
that he could even obtain an audience of Charles 

V. One day, he puſhed through the crowd, 
that ſurrounded the emperor's coach, and got 
upon the ſtep of the door, when Charles aſking, 
= who that man was? „ It is him, anſwered 
Cortez, who has given you more dominio 
than your anceſtors left you towns,” | 


r 
| CHAP, CXX. 
Of the Conqueſt of PER u. 


ATH OUGH Cortez had conquered for 
Charles V. a new country of above two 
hundred m__ in length, and one hundred 
and fifty in breadth ; this was deemed a ſmall 
atchievement. The iſthmus, which confines 
the continent of America -between two ſeas, 
is not more than five and twenty common 
leagues over: and from the top of a moun- 
tain 


. 


firſt they diſcovered about three hundred 


deſpotic {way over a tract of near thirty de- 


— 
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tain near Nombre de Dias, a 


the year 181g. hen, an attempt was made to 
diſcover by tis South Sea new countries to 
conquer. 75 IP 
In the year 1527, Diego Almagro, and 
Franciſco Pizarro, - two private adventurers, 
who hardly knew who were their fathers, and 
whoſe education had been ſo much negleCed, 
that they could neither of them write or read, 
were the perſons, by. whoſe induſtry, Charles 
V. acquired a new tract of country, far more 
extenſive and rich than Mexico atlelf. Ax 


of coaſt ;- ſoon afterwards they were 
told that about the -equinoCtial line, and be- 
neath the other tropic, there was an immenſe 
country, in which gold, filver, and precious 
| Were as common as wodd, and that this 
country was governed by a King as abſolute 
as Montezuma ; for throughout the univerſe 
ors evo is ever the conſequence of great 
riches. 7 81 W 
From Cuſco and the parts bordering on the 
tropic of Capricorn, -as far as the iſland of . 
Pearls, which lies in fix degrees of fouth lati- 
ade, the whole country is under the dominion 
of one abſolute monarch, who extends his 


grees. This monarch was of, the race of thoſe 
£onquerars called Incas, and his name was 
Atabalipa; his father, who had conquered the 
whoſe country of Quito, which is at * 

ä . the 


% 


* ” „ 
8 
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/ capital of Perus, had by the labeur of 


21x 


| 


fis foldiers, and the people he had conquered, 
ade a great road, about five hundred leagues 
n length, from Cuſco quite to Quito, oyer vaſt 
precipices, and rugged mountains. This noble 
Wnonument of obedience, and human induſtry, 
as been ſince neglected by the Spaniards.” A 
Wumber of couriers, ſtationed at the diſtance of 
every half league, carried the orders of this 
mighty monarch. to all parts of the kingdom. 
nnus much for policy. To form a judgment of 
the magnificence of this empire, it will be ſuf- 
Wficient to know that whenever the king went 
on a journey, he was ſeated on a throne of gold, 
which weighed twenty fave thouſand ducats, 
Wand the luter, which was made of plates of 
pure gold, on which this throne was car- 
Fried, was born on the ſhoulders of. the chief 
grandees of the kingdom. 
Francis Pizarro ' the conqueſt of this 


= fixty horſemen, and about a dozen of {mall 
feld pieces, which were drawn by the ca 

tives he had taken in his march through the 
country. He arrived off Quito, which is on the 
other fide of the equator, by the way of the 
South Sea. Atabalipa was then at Quito, at 


WT with darts and lon 
Pizarro began, as 


pikes of gold and ſilver. 
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WS empire, with only two hundfed and ö fty fo, 


rtea had done at Mexico, 
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by ſending ambaſſadors to the Inca with offen 
| of friendſhip, in the name of his maſter Charles: 
V. The Inca returned for anſwer, that he 
ſhould not receive as friends the deſpoilers of 
his country, till they had reſtored all they had 
taken in their route; and immediately upon this 
meſſage, he marched to meet the Spaniards, 
When the Inca's army and the Caſtilian troops 
met, the Spaniards endeavoured to have even 
the appearance of religion on their fide, and 
ſent a monk, named Valverda, whom they had 


made biſhop of a country they had not yet con- 


quered, into the Inca's camp. The prieſt ad- 
vances towards the emperor with a Bible in his 
hand, and an interpreter by his ſide, who told 
the monarch that he muſt believe what was 
written in that book. After which he made 
a long ſermon upon the myſteries of the Chril- 
tian faith. Hiſtorians are not agreed concern - 
ing the manner in which this ſermon was re- 
ceived; but they all acknowledge that this 
harangue ended in a battle. 


The artillery, horſes, and ſteel armour, pro- 


- duced the ſame effect on the Peruvians as they 
had done on the Mexicans ; and the Spaniards | 
had nothing to de but to kill them. Atabalip: | 
| himſelf was dragged from his golden throne by 
the conquerors, and loaded with chains. 
The captive emperor, in order to procure 2 
ſpeedy deliverance, promiſed too large a ranſom: 
according to Herrara and Zerata, he obliged 
himſelf to give as much gold as the hall of one 
of his palaces would contain, heaped as high 
as his hand, which he held over his head. His 
couriers were inſtantly diſpatched on all fides 
— 
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to collect this immenſe ranſom : gold and ſilver 
were brought in prodigious quantities to the 
Spaniards quarters every day; but whether the 
Peruvians were wearied with ſtripping them- 
ſelves to releaſe their captive emperor, or that 
Atabalipa was not ſufficiently preſſing with 
them, he could not fulfil the whole of his pro- 
miſe, This exaſperated the conquerors, who 
had formed ideas of immenſe riches, and finding 
their avarice diſappointed, they grew furious, 
and condemned the emperor to be burnt alive; 
but promiſed him this favour, that if he would 
W turn to the chriſtian religion, they would 
ſtrangle him before he was burnt. Accordingly 
he was baptized by this ſame biſhop Valverda, 
who, by the mouth of an interpreter, read him 
a long lecture upon Chriſtianity, after which he 
was hanged, and then thrown into the fire. 
Some writers, who were eye-witneſſes of theſe . 
tranſactions, and amongſt the reſt Zarata, tell 
us, that Francis Pizarro was at that time failed 
for Europe to carry Charles V. a part of the 
treaſures taken from Atabalipa, and that d' Al- 
magro alone was guilty of this barbarity. The 
biſhop of Chiapa, whom we mentioned in the 
foregoing chapter, adds, that they put ſeveral of 
the king's generals to the ſame cruel death; and 
that theſe, by a generoſity as great as the con- 
queror's barbarity, choſe rather to accept of 
death than diſcover their maſter's treaſure. 
However, by the ranſom already obtained 
from Atabalipa, each Spaniſh horleman had 
two hundred and forty marks in pure gold; 
each foot ſoldier one hundred and ſixty, and 
they divided about ten times as much filver in 
the ſame proportion ; ſo that an' horſeman _ 
abou 
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about one third more than a foot ſoldier. The 

officers got immenſe riches, and there 
153+ were fent over to Charles V. thirty 
thouſand marks in ſilver, three thouſand in fine 
gold unwrought, and twenty thoufand marks 
weight of filyer, and two thouſand of gold, in 
the workmanſhip of the country. America iſ 
might have ſupplied him with ſufficient riches 
to have kept one part of Europe in ſubjection, 
eſpecially the popes, who had granted bim the 
inveſtiture of this new world, had he had fre. 
quent remittances of. this value. 

It is difficult to ſay whether we ſhould moſt 
admire the perſevering courage of thoſe who 
diſcovered and conquered ſo many countries, 
or deteſt their barbarity : the ſame principle, 
avarice, was productive of all the good and all 
the evil. Diego d' Almagro marched to Cuſco, Wi 
through multitudes, whom his very preſence 
diſperſed, and penetrated as far as Chili, on the iſ 
other fide the tropis of Capricom. He took 
poſſeſſion of all the places he paſſed throngh, 
in the name of Charles V. But it was not 
long before diſcord aroſe between theſe conquer- Wl 
. ors, as it had before done between Velaſque: Wi 
and Cortez, in North America. 

D'Almagro and Pizarro engaged in a civil 
war againſt each other, even in Cuſco, the 
capital of the Inca's empire. The recruits 
they had received from Europe divided them- Wl 
ſelves into different parties, and fought for the 
chief of their own election. A bloody battle was 
fought under the walls of Cuſco, while the Pe- 
ruvians, who ſtood as idle ſpectators, had not the 
courage to take advantage of the weakneſs of their 
common enemy; nay, there were ſome of * 

| who 
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ho ſerved in bot armies, and fought for their 
tyrants, and the reſt ſtood in brutal ſtupidity, 
waiting to know which party of their deſtroyers 
they were to pay ſubmiſſion to; and yet neither 
army of the Spanrards confiſted of above three 
hundred men; ſo great a ſuperiority has nature 
given the Europeans over the inhabitants of the 
new world. At length d' Almagro was made 
prifoner, and beheaded, by order of his rival Pi- 
zarro, who was ſoon afterwards aſſaſſinated him. 
ſelf, by ſome of d Almagro's friends. = 
Tue Spaniſh gorernment was now eſtabliſhed 
throughout the new world. Governors were ap- 
pointed to the great provinces,” and courts for 
trying cauſes like thoſe of our parliaments at 
Paris. Archbiſhops, biſhops, the officers of the 
inquifition, and all the other members of church 
government, exerciſed their functions the fame 
as at Madrid, when the captains, who had con- 
quered Peru for Charles V. now made an at- 
tempt to ſeize this empire for themſelves. One 
of d'Almagro's ſons got himſelf proclaimed king 
of Peru; but the reſt of tlie Spaniards chuſing 
rather to obey their maſter in Europe, than to be 
ſubject to a king who was only one of their com- 
panions, ſeized upon this new monarch, and 
gave him up to die by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. A brother of Pizarro's, whoſe ambition 
prompted him to a ſcheme of the ſame nature, 
met with the like fate. Theſe rebellions againſt 
Charles V. were raiſed by his own Spaniards, 
and not by the conquered natives. 

In the midſt theſe civil broils, and mu- 
tual battles, the conquerors diſcovered t 
rich mines of Potoſi, which were unk to 

the Peruviaus themſelves. It is not exagge- 
ration 
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ration to ſay, that the earth in this part of the 
kingdom was almoſt all ſilver; and it is far 
from exhauſted even to this day. The Peru- 
vians were employed by the Spaniards in work- 
ing upon theſe mines, as if the latter had been 
the lawful proprietors. Soon afterwards they 
reinforced theſe ſlaves with a number of negroes, 
which they purchaſed on the coaſt of Africa, 
and tranſported to Peru, like animals deſtined 
for the ſervice'of men. | 

In fact, they treated neither theſe negroes 
nor the inhabitants of the new world, like hu- 
man creatures. Las Caſas, a Dominican friar, 
and biſhop of Chiapa, whom we have had oc- 
caſion to quote more than once, moved with 
compaſſion at the ſufferings of theſe poor 
wretches, had the courage to complain to 
Charles V. and Philip II. of the cruelties ex- 
erciſed upon them by his countrymen, in a 
memorial, which is, Ain extant. He there re- 
preſents the Americans in general as a mild 
and timorous people, whoſe faint-heartedneſs 
naturally makes them flaves to others. He 
ſays, that the Spaniards conſidered this timorous 
diſpoſition only as a means of more effectually 
deſtroying them; and that in Cuba and Ja- 
maica, and the neighbouring iſlands, they mur- 
dered above twelve hundred thouſand of their 
fellow creatures, as hunters would beaſts of 
prey whom they were ehdeavouring to root 
out of a foreſt. * | have known them, ſaid 
he, in the iſlands of St. Domingo and Jamaica, 
to erect gibbets all over the country, upon every 
one of which they hung thirteen of theſe poor 
wretches at a time, in honour, as they pretended, 
of the thirteen apoſtles. I have likewiſe 2 
| them 
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them, continues he, throw young children to 
dogs to be devoured alive.” Bt. 

A cacique of the iſland of Cuba, named Ha- 
ticu, who was condemned to be burnt for not 
having brought in a ſufficient quantity of gold, 
was delivered over to a Franciſcan friar before 
he was carried to execution, who endeavoured 
to prevail on him to die in the Chriſtian faith, 
and promiſed him heaven as a reward. And 
do the Spaniards go to heaven too? haſtily de- 
manded the cacique. Doubtleſs, replied the 
monk. Oh then, rejoined he, do not let me 
go there. A cacique of New Granada, which 
lies between Peru and Mexico, was publicly 
burnt for failing in a promiſe he had made to 

_ of their captains, to fil his room. with 

old. | 
: Thouſands of theſe Americans were, made 
uſe of by the Spaniards as beaſts of burthen, 
who knocked them on the head when they 
could travel no farther. In ſhort, this biſhop, 
who was 'eye-witneſs to all theſe barbarities, 
declares, that in the iſlands, and on the main 
land, above twelve millions of Americans had 
been put to death by this inconſiderable num- 
ber of Spaniards. And as an excuſe for 
this, ſays he, you alledge that they deſerve 
death for being guilty of facrificing human 
victims; and you inſtance the temple of Mexi- 
co, in which you ſay that they had ſacrificed 
above twenty thouſand priſoners. Now I take 
heaven and earth to witneſs, that the Mexi- 
cans, in the utmoſt uſe they made of this bar- 


barous right of war, never put one hundred and 
fiſty men to death-in that temple.” ” 
Vor. IV, L 
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From the ſeveral paſſages I have here quoted, 
it follows, that in all probability the Spaniards 
bad greatly exaggerated the depraved cuſtoms of 
the Mexicans ; and that the biſhop of Chiapa 
bas ſometimes exceeded in his complaints of 
his countrymen. But the repreſentations of 
this humane prelate had their due effect. The 
orders ſent over from Europe have ſomewhat 
alleviated the hard fate of the Americans, who 
are now only conſidered as ſubjects, and not 
treated like ſlaves. 
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CHAP. CXXVI, 
Of the firſt Voyage round the World. 


T HIS mixture of greatneſs and cruelty fills 
us with ſurpriſe and indignation, The 
glorious actions of the conquerors of America 
= are ſullied with too many horrors ;. but the 
=. fame of Columbus appears pure and unſtained. 
Similar to his was the reputation of Magal- 
haens, or Magellan, as he is commonly called, 
who undertook the tour of the globe by ſea ; 
and of Sebaſtian Cabot, who was the firſt who 
completed this. amazing voyage, which is 
now no longer looked upon as any thing won- 
derful. 5 5 
It was in the year 1519, at the beginning of 
the Spaniſh conqueſts in America, and in the 
' midſt of the great ſucceſſes of the Portugueſe 
in Aſia and Africa, that Magellan diſcovered 
the ſtreights which bear his name. Ow 
h | the 
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The firſt who entered the South Seas, and ſail- 
ing from weſt to eaſt, found the iſlands which 
having been fince called the Marianas, and one 
of the Phillipine iſlands, where he loſt his life. 
This Magellan was a Portugueſe by birth; and 
having been denied an augmentation of fix 
crowns to his pay, he was ſo incenſed at this 
_ refufal, that he was determined to enter into 
the Spaniſh ſervice, and endeavour to diſcover 
a paſſage along the coaſt of America, which 
might open a way for ſharing part of the Por- 
tugueſe poſſeſſions in Aſia. Accordingly his 
companions, after his death, fettled themſelves in 
Tidor, the chief of the Molucca iflands, which 
produces the molt valuable ſpecies. 

The Portugueſe were aſtoniſhed when they 
found the Spaniards there, and could not com- 
prehend how they had come thither through 
the eaſtern ſeas, when their own ſhips had no 
other way of coming from Portugal but by the 
weſtern ocean. They never ſufpected that the 
Spaniards had made the tour of one part of the 
globe. It now required a new ſyſtem of geo- 
graphy to ſettle the differences between the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe, and make an improve- 
ment on the decree which had been paſſed by 
the court of Rome, with relation to the preten- 
ſions of the two nations, and the limits of their 
NY e diſcoveries. . 

It is neceſſary to underſtand, that when the 
famous prince Henry of Portugal firſt began to 
enlarge the bounds of the univerſe for the Eu- 
ropeans, the Portugueſe demanded from the 
popes a grant for the poſſeſſion of all thoſe 
countries they ſhould diſcover. It had been a 
cuſtom to aſk the 3 of kingdoms from 
. 2 the 
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the ſee of Rome, ever ſince pope Gregory VII. 
had firſt aſſumed the right of beſtowing them : 
and this was thought neceſſary, in order to 
guard againſt any foretgn incroachments, by 
making the church a party concerned in all new 
ſettlements. Accordingly, ſeveral popes had 
confirmed the Portugueſe in theſe rights which 
they had acquired, and which the pontiffs were 
not able to deprive them of. | 
When the Spaniards began to ſettle themſelves 


in America, Pope Adrian VI. divided the newly 


diſcovered worlds of Aſia and America into two 
parts: all that lay to the eaſtward of the Azores 
iſlands was to belong to the Portugueſe, and 
the Spaniards were to have all to the weſtward : 
a line was then drawn upon tle globe, which 
fixed the limits of their reſpective claims, and 
this was called the line of partition. But this 
voyage of Magellan's had occaſioned a confuſion 
in the pope's line, as the Mariana, Philippine, 
and MoJucca iflands, were found to be to the 
eaſtward of the Portugueſe diſcoveries. It was 
neceſſary, therefore, to trace a new line, which 
was called the line of departition. | 

All theſe lines were again broke through 
when the Portugueſe landed in the Brazils, and 
were no longer reſpected by the French or Eng- 
lith, who formed ſettlements in North America. 
It is true that they had only the gleanings after 
the rich hai veſts reaped by the Spaniards z but 
they have fince formed very conſiderable ſettle- 
ments there. | 

T he fatal conſequences of all theſe diſcoveries 
and tranſplan;ations have been, that our trading 
nations have gone to war in America and Aſia, 
whenever they have bad any diſputes in — 

| 'by 
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By which means they have mutually deſtroyed 
their riſing colonies. The firſt voyages were 
undertaken with a view to unite all nations ; 
the latter ones have been made only to deſtroy 
us in the fartheſt extremities of the globe. 
It is difficult to determine whether Europe 
has been a gainer by its ſettlements in America. 
It is certain that the Spaniards. drew immenſe 
riches from thence ; but then Spain. was depo- 
pulated ; and theſe treaſures being divided at 
laſt among all the other nations of Europe, re- 
ſtored that equality which they had before de- 
ſtroyed. The price of commodities have been 
every where raiſed, ſo that in fact no fide has 
been really the gainer. It remains, therefore, 
to know, whether the cochineal and Peruvian 


bark are of ſufkcient value to compenſate for che 
loſs of ſo many lives. 
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The State of As TA at the Time of the Diſ- 
coveries made by the PORTUGUESE, 


Of CHINA. 


WW HILE Spain was enjoying her acqui- 

ſitions in America, while the Portugueſe 
reigned maſters on the coaſt of Africa and Aſia, | 
while the trade of Europe put on fo new  - 
face, and the great revolution in the Chriftian k 
religion made a change in the intereſts of ſo ? 
many kings; let us take a view of the ſtate g 


in which the reſt of the old world was at that 
ume. | / 
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or judge in the province where he was born; a 


larly ſuited with conquerors. 


new rulers; and the ſecond generation forgot 


were nine ſucceſſive emperors of the ſame Tar- 
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At the end of the thirteenth century we left 
the race of Gengis · Can in poſſeſſion of the 
ſovereignties of China, India, and Perſia, and 
the Tartars carrying deſtruction into the heart 
of Poland and Hungary. The branch, of this 
victorious family which reigned in China was 
called Yvan. We find no reſemblance in this 
name with that of Octai-Can, or Coblai-Can, 
his brother, whoſe race continued on the throne 
for one whole century. Theſe conquerors, 
when. thi 


hey took a Chineſe name, adopted the 
manners of the Chineſe, All uſurpers are de- 
Grous of preſerving by law what they have ac- 
quired by force. Was it not for this natural 
miclination. which every one has to enjoy in 
peace what he has acquired by depredations, 
there would be no ſociety in the world, The 
Tartars found the laws of the people they had 
conquered ſo excellent, that they voluntarily 
ſubmitted to them, as the ſureſt means of eſta- 
bliſhing their authority. Among other laws, 
they were particularly careful to. preſerve that 
which ordains, that no perſon ſhall be a governor 


moſt admirable regulation, and which particu- 


hat ancient principle in morality and po- 
litics which makes parents regarded by their 
children, and the emperor conſidered as the 
common father of his people, ſoon brought the 
Chineſe to pay a voluntary obedience to their 


how the blood of the firſt had been ſpilt. There 


tar race, without any mention. being made in 
the Chineſe annals of the leaſt endeavour = 
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exped theſe ſtrangers. One of the great grand - 
ſons of Gengis-Can was aſſaſſinated in his pa- 


lace ; but it Was by a Tartar : and his natural 


ſon ſueceeded him on the throne without the 


leaſt diſturbance; -* ' * | 
At length; what had 

caliphs, and had formerly deprived the kings of 

Perſia and Aſſyria of their crowns, occaſioned 


the downfal of theſe conquerors. They ſunk 
into eſfeminacy. The ninth} emperor of the. 


race of Gengis-Can having given himſelf up to 
the women and lamas, by whom he was ſur- 
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rotinded; and who governed him by turns, fe} 


into univerſal contempt, and the people re- 
aſſumed their native courage. The bonzes, 
who were enemies to the lamas, began the re- 
volution. A bold adventurer, who had for- 
merly been a ſervant in one of the converts 
belonging to the bonzes, having put himſelf at 
the head. of a band of freebooters, was by them 
declared chief of thoſe whom the court ealled 
the rebels. We meet with twenty examples of 
this kind in the Roman and Greek empires, eſ- 


pecially the latter. The world is a vaſt theatre, 
where the ſame tragedy is frequently acted un- 


der different names. 8 
This adventurer drove the Tartar race from 
the throne in 1357, and began the one and 


twentieth family, or dynaſty, of Chineſe em- 
perors, called Ming. This dynaſty reigned two 
hundred and nar x Br years; but at length it 


fell beneath the deſcendants of thoſe very Tar- 
tars which it had expelled from the throne. It 
bas always neceſſarily happened, that the moſt 
learned, rich, and civilized nations have, in a 
length of time, been oblige almoſt every where 
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perfection, has at length been able to put the 


weak upon a footing with the ſtrong. We have 


already obſerved, that the Chineſe were not ac- 
quainted with the uſe of cannon, notwithſtand- 


ing that gunpowder had been ſo long. known 
amongſt them“. 


The reſtorer of the Chineſe empire took the 
name of Taitſoug, a name which he afterwards 
rendered famous by the power of his arms, and 
the wiſdom of his laws The firſt thing he 
did was to ſuppreſs the power of the bonzes, 
whom he knew the better, as they had aſſiſted 
him in mounting the throne, He ordered that 
no Chineſe ſhould take upon him the profeſſion 
of a bonze till he was forty years old, and 
made the fame regulation with regard to the 
female bonzes. Ihe like has been done in 
our time by czar Peter the Great in Ruſha: 
but that invincible love which every one bears 
to his profeſſion, and that ſpirit which animates 
all large bodies, has made the Chineſe bonzes 
and the Ruſſian monks triumph over this wiſe 
law: it has ever been much eafier in all coun - 
tries'to ſuppreſs a bad cuſtom entirely than to. 
keep it within bounds. 
Taitſoug, this ſecond founder of China, ſeems. 


to. have conſidered propagation as. the firſt of 
all duties; for at the ſame time that he lefſened 


the number of bonzes, the greater part of 


whom led a ſingle life, he took care to ex- 
clude eunuchs from all. employments in the 
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fate, who before were wont to govern the royal: 
palace, and who by their examples had ener- 
vated the nation. ; 5 1 
Though the race of Gengis-Can had been 
driven out of China, yet thoſe ancient conquerors 
ſtill continued to be very formidable. Chi- 
neſe emperor named Yngtſong was made pri» 
ſoner by them, and carried into Tartafy, in the 
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year 1444; where he was detained till the Chi·- 

neſe empire paid an immenſe ſum for his ranſom. = 
The prince, tho? reſtored to his liberty, did not Y 
recover his crown, but waited peaceably for the - 


death of his brother, who reigned during his 
captivity, and then remounted the throne. . = 
he internal peace of the kingdom was now: 1 
eſtabliſned, and hiſtory mentions only one com— 1 
motion, raiſed by a bonze, who endeavoured to 
— Ar people to revolt, for which he loſt his 


There was no change in the religion of the 
emperor and the learned men; it was only, for- 
bidden to pay the ſame honours to Confucius as 
were paid to the memory of the kings: a ſhame- 
ful. prohibition; becauſe no one king had ever 
done the country ſo much ſervice as Confucius : 
but at the ſame time it ſerves to-ſhew, that Con- 
fucius was never worſhipped in China, and that 
idolatry has no part in the ceremonies with 
which the Chineſe honour the manes of their 
anceſtors and great nen | 

A ſtrange notion prevailed at that time among 1 

. the Chineſe. They thought that there was a i 
ſecret for making men immortal. The moun- 3 

tebanks, who reſembled our alchymiſts, boaſted. ' 
a power of. e No certain. liquor. which. = 
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they called the drink of immortality. This gave 
riſe to a thouſand fables which ſpread all over 


Aſia, and which have been miſtaken for hiſtory, 


It is pretended, that feveral of the Chineſe em- 
perors expended immenſe ſums upon this re- 
ceipt; which is juſt as true as if the Aſiatics 
were to believe that our kings in Europe have 
ſeriouſly ſought after the fountain of youth, which 


is as famous in our old French romances as the 


drink of immortality in the eaſtern tales. 

Under the dynaſty of Yvan, that is to ſay, 
the poſterity of Gengis-Can, and under that 
of the reſtorer of the ancient empire called Ming, 
the arts of genius and invention were particu- 


larly cultivated ; and yet we find in their little 


romances the fame plan which is ſo pleaſing to 
all nations ; unforefeen calamities, unexpected 
ood fortune, and ſurpriſing diſcoveries. They 


have but little of that incredible marvellous 
which is found in the metamorphoſes invented 
by. the Greeks, and embelliſhed by . Ovid, in 


the Arabian Tales, and the fables of Bayardo 
and Arioſto. The invention of the Chineſe 


fables ſeldom departs from probability, and al- 


ways tends to the inculcating of ſound mo- 
A paſſion for theatrical exhibitions became 
very prevalent among the Chineſe after the 


Fourteenth century, and ſtill continues to be ſo. 
They cannot have received this art from any 
other nation. They were ignorant that ſuch a 


kingdom as Greece had ever exifled ; and nei- 
ther the Mahometans nor the Tartars could 


have communicated any of the works of the 


Greeks to them. They therefore muſt have 
| M- 
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invented the art ſuch as they have it themſelves; 
but by a Chineſe tragedy, which has been lately 
tranſlated, we may perceive that they have not 
carried this art to any great perfection. This 
tragedy, which is intitled the Orphan of Tehao, 
was written in the fourteenth century, and is 
given us as one of their very beſt. It is true, 
that the drama was at that time ſtill more rude 
with us in Europe, where the art itſelf was 
hardly known. But it is our character to im- 
prove and carry to perfection, and that of the 
Chineſe to remain at a certain point. Per- 
baps this tragedy may be in the taſte of ſome 
of the firſt trials made by Eſchylus. 'The Chi- 
neſe, . who have always been the foremoſt in 
ethics, have made but little progreſs in the other 
ſciences. Doubtleſs becauſe nature, who bas 
given them wiſdom and rectitude of mind, hag 
denied them the gift of ſuperior genius. 
In general they write as they paint, without 
knowing the ſecret of the art. Their pictures 
are hitherto all of them void of proportion, per- 
ſpective, or clare obſcure; and their writings 
betray an equal poverty of invention. But in 
all their productions there ſeems. to reign a pru- 
dent mediocrity and unaffected truth, which 
does not in the leaſt reſemble the bombaſtic; 
ſtile ſo common with other Oriental writers. 
In their treatiſes of morality you meet with no 
extravagant ſimiles nor far-tetched metaphors. 
They never ſpeak in. riddles, and. in this reſ- 
E they differ from all the reſt of the Aſiatics. 
is not long ſince you read the reflections of. 
2 wiſe Chineſe on the method of acquiring the. 
{mall portion of happineſs of which man's na- 
tuce. is ſuſceptible, You muſt have remarked: 
L. chat 
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that theſe reflections are exactly the fame with 


thoſe we find in moſt of our books. The the- 
- ory of phyſic is ſtill with them all darkneſs and 


error; and yet the Chineſe phyſicians are pretty 
ſucceſsful in their practice. Nature has not ſuf- 
fered the lives of men to depend altogether upon 
the perfect knowledge of this. art. Ihe Greeks 


knew how to bleed on proper occafions, though 


they underſtood nothing of the circulation of 
the blood. Experience and good medicines have 
eftabliſhed the practice of phyſic all over the 
world ; it is at beſt but a conjectutal art, which 
* aſſiſts nature, and ſometimes deſtroys 

er. | | 

In general, 'a ſpirit of decency and modera- 
tion, a taſte for the ſciences, and the cultivation 
of the neceſſary arts, together with a great fer- 
fility of invention, which renders the attainment 
of thoſe-arts more eaſy, compoſed the Chineſe 
wiſdom. By this wiſdom they civilized their 
Tartarian conquerors, and incorporated them 
with themſelves. This is an advantage which 
the Greeks could never gain over the Turks. 
In ſhort, the-Chineſe drove their maſters out of 
the kingdom, whereas the Greeks never once 
entertained a thought of throwing off the yoke of 
their conquerors. | 3 

When we ſpeak of the wiſdom which for 
upwards of four thouſand years diſtinguiſhed the 
conſtitution of China, we do not mean to in- 
clude'the populace. as they are in all countries 


_ deſtined wholly to the purpoſes of labour. The 


ſpirit of a nation reſides in the few who ſet 


the multitude to work, and who ſupport and 


govern them. Certainly this ſpirit in the Chi- 
| 1 ee gneſe 
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neſe nation is the moſt ancient monument of 
reaſon in the world. : 
This government, excellent as it was, could 
not fail of being infected with many conſider- 
able errors, which are inſeparable. from human 
inſtitutions, eſpecially in a great empire. 'The 
principal of theſe was the cuſtom of poor people 
expoſing their children at their birth, in hopes of 


their being taken up by the rich. By this in- 
human practice the ſtate loſt many ſubjects; but NV 
the vaſt number of people in China prevented = 


the government from perceiving this loſs. Men 
were conſidered by them like the fruits of trees, 
which are ſuffered to fall to the ground, and 
periſh unheeded, ſo long as a ſufficient quantity 
remains behind for uſe. The Tartarian con- 
querors might have provided for theſe abandoned 
children, and have ſent them afterwards to peo- 
ple colonies in the deſerts of Tartary: but this 
eſcaped their attention; and in our weſtern parte, 
where the human. ſpecies ſtood fo much in need- 
of being reeruited, we had not at that time fallen 
upon any expedient to remedy. this evil, though, 
fo evidently detrimental to us. It is but of late . 
years that there has been an hoſpital in London 7 
for the relief and maintenance of deſerted chil- A 
dren. Human ſociety: takes a great time in, : 
coming to perfection. 
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AS the Chineſe, though twice ſubdued, the 
| firſt time by Gengis-Can, in the thirteenth 
century, and afterwards in the ſeventeenth, ſtill 
continued the principal people of Aſia, with 
regard to arts and laws, ſo did the Tartars in 
arms. | . | 
It is a mortifying conſideration to human na- 
ture, that ſtrength has always prevailed over wiſ- 
dom, and that almoſt all our hemiſphere, as far 
as Mount Atlas, has been ſubdued by barba- 
rians. The Roman empire was. deſtroyed by 
them in the fifth. century ; and they conquered 
Spain, with all that the Romans were poſſeſſed 
of in Africa, We have ſeen them afterwards 
fubjeQting the Babylonian caliphs. | 
Mahmoud, who towards the end of the tenth 
century conquered Perſia and India, was a Tar- 
tar. He is hardly known at preſent to the na- 
tions of the Weſt, but by the reproof he received 
from a-poor woman who applied to him, when in 
India, for juſtice on certain robbers who had 
{tript and murdered her ſon, in the province of 
Irac in Perſia. © How would you have me da 
you juſtice at fuch a diſtance ?”” ſaid the ſultan. 
Jo what end then did you conquer, replied 
the mother, if you are not able to govern us?“ 

It was from the farther end of Tartary that 
Gengis- Can ſet out at the end of the the twelfth: 
century on his conqueſt of India, China, Per- 
la, and Ruſſia, Batou-Can, one of his ſons, car- 


ried: 
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ried his incurſions as far as the frontiers of Ger- 
many. At preſent the vaſt empire of Capſhac, 
which was the portion of this Baton- Can, is re- 
duced to the ſingle province of Crimea, which is 
held by his deſcendants under the protection of 
the Turks. by | 
Tamerlane, who ſubdued ſo large a part of 
Aſia, was alſo a Tartar, and even a deſcendant 
of the family of Gengis-Can. |; | 

Uſſum Caſſan, who reigned in Perſia, © was 
alſo a native of Tartary.- | 

In ſhort, if you look into the origin of the 
Ottoman power, you will find that theſe people 
ſet out from the eaſtern borders of the Caſpian 
fea, and from thence ſpread their conqueſts over 
Aſia Minor, Arabia, Egypt, Conſtantinople, and 
Greece. P | 

Let us now ſee what remained in the vat 
deſerts of Tartary in the ſixteenth century, after 
it had ſent forth ſo many conquerors. - To the 
northward of China were thoſe ſame Mogul and 
Mantchoux Tartars, who conquered it under 
Gengis, and who reduced it again about a cen- 
tury ago. They were at that time of the religion 
which has the Dalai Lama for its head in Leſſer 
Thibet. Their deſerts bordered on thoſe of 
Ruſſia. From thence to the Caſpian ſea, the 
country was inhabited by the Elhuts, Calcats, 
Calmucks, and an hundred other tribes of wan- 
dering Tartars. The Uſbecs were, and {till are 
ſettled in the country of Samarcand. They are 
all of them very poor, and only known that their 
country ſent forth thoſe emigrations, who con- 
quered the richeſt countries of the globe. 
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CHAP. CXXIX. 
Of the Mou. 


HE race of Tamerlane reigned in Mo- 

33 gulſtan. This kingdom of India had not 

1 been entirely ſubdued by Tamerlane. His chil- 

+ dren made war upon each other for the diviſion 
of bis dominions, as the ſucceſſors of Alexander 
had done, and by their diſputes made all India 
unhappy. This country, where the nature of the 

; climate inſpires weakneſs and effemiinacy, was 
unable to make head againſt the poſterity of its 
conquerors. Sultan Babar, great grandſon to 
Tamerlane, made himſelf abſolute maſter of all 
the country from Samarcand as far as Agra. 

There were at that time four principal na- 
tions eſtabliſhed in India. The Mahometan 
Arabs named Patanes, who had been in poſſeſ- 
fion of ſeveral territories ever ſince the tenth cen- 

tury; the ancient Parſis or Guebres, who had 
taken refuge there in the time of Omar; the 
Tartars of Gengis-Can and Tamerlane; and 
laſtly the native Indians, who were divided into 
ſeveral caſts or tribes. 

The Patanes, or Mahometan Arabs, were al- 
ways the moſt powerful of theſe nations, ſince in 
the year 1120, we find that a Muſſulman, named 
Chircha, diſpoſſeſſed ſultan Amayum, ſon to 
the abovementioned Babar, and obliged him to 
take ſhelter in Perſia. Solyman, the natural 
enemy of the Perſians, protected the Maho- 
metan uſurper, againſt the offspring of the Tar- 
tarian uſurpers,. who was aſſiſted by the Per- 

ſians. 
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fans, This Solyman at that time held the ba- 


hnce of power in India, and ſo long as he lived, 
Chircha reigned without interruption. It was. 
| him who made Mahometaniſm the prevailing 
religion in the Mogul empire. There are ſtill 
remaining ſeveral noble roads lined with trees. 
on each fide, and caravanſaras and baths, which: 
were erected by him for the convenience of 
travellers. 

Amayum then_could not get footing in India 
till after the deaths of Solyman and Chircha, 
when he was reinſtated on his throne by an. 
army of Perſians. I hus have the Indians been 
always ſubdued by foreigners. | 

The petty kingdom of Guzurat, near Surat, 
ſtill continued ſubject to the ancient Indian 
Arabs, and was almott all that theſe conquerors 
retained of the many kingdoms they had. 
fubdued, from Perſia to the ſouthern provinces. 
of France. T hey were now obliged to implore 


the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe againſt Akebar,, 


the ſon of Amaioud; but the Portugueſe could; 
not prevent their fall. 8 
There was alſo in Agra a prince who called. 
himſelf a deſcendant of Por, the ſame whom 
Quintus Curtius has rendered ſo famous under 
the name of Porus, This prince was ſubdued; 
by Akebar, who would not afterwards reſtore 
him his kingdom. But he did more good in. 
India than Alexander had time to do: he was 
the contriver of ſeveral immenſe foundations ;. 
and we to this day admire the great road, planted 
on each fide with trees, and reaching the length. 
of one hundred and fifty leagues, from Agra to. 
Labor, which was the work of this n 
8 | and. 
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234 Of the MOGUL. 
and was afterwards embelliſhed by his ſon 
Geanguir, 


The peninſula of Indus on this fide the 


Ganges, was then in a manner unknown, or 


z any part of it had been conquered, it was by 
the Portugueſe. The viceroy of this nation, who 
reſided at Goa, equalled the mogul himſelf in 
maguiſicence and luxury, and far furpaſſed him 
in the ſtrength of his maritime forces. He 
had the diſpoſal of five governments, namely, 
Mozambique, Malaca, Maſeata, Ormus, and 
Ceylon. The Portugueſe were maſters of the 
vaſt trade of Furat, and the great mogul's people 
came every year to purchaſe from them the va- 
Juable commodities of thoſe iflands. America 
itſelf, for the forty years it belonged to the Spa- 
niards, had not brought them in more riches; 
and when Philip II. made himſelf maſter of 
Portugal in 1580, he found himſelf in an in- 
ftant maſter of the chief riches of both worlds, 
without having himſelf had any part in their 


diſcovery. The grand mogul was not at that 


time to compare in riches and grandeur with 
the Spaniſh monarch. 

We are not ſo well acquainted with this em- 
pire as with that of China, on account of the 
frequent revolutions it has undergone ſince Ta- 


merlane's time, and that thoſe who have been 


ſent to make obſervations there, have not been 
fo accurate as thoſe who firſt tranſmitted to us 
an account of China. 
The accounts we have had of India are full 
of contradictions. Father Catrou tells us, 
that „ he mogul keeps to himſelf the ſole 
property of all the lands in the empire :” and 
in the ſame page he ſays, that The — 
| 0 
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of the rajas, or chief princes of the countryy. | 


ſucceed to their father's lands.” In one place 


he affirms, that All the grandees are ſlaves, 


and in another he ſays, that Several of theſe 
flaves have between twenty and thirty thouſand 
ſoldiers under their command ;” that TI he 
mogul's will is the only law of the empire ;”* 
and yet, that No incroachment has been made 
upon the rights of the people.“ It is difficul: 
to reconcile theſe notions “. | 
Tavermer writes more for the merchant than 
the philoſopher ;- for he only gives inſtructions 
for finding the high road, and to purchaſe dia- 
monds. - 12 4 
Bernier is a philoſopher ; but he does not em- 
ploy his philoſophy in making himſelf acquaint- 
ed with the baſis of the government. He 
fays, like other writers, that all the lands be- 
long to the emperor. This wants an explana- 
tion; to beſtow lands and to poſſeſs them, are 
two things abſolutely different. The kings of 
Europe beſtow church-livings, but they do not 
enjoy them; and though the emperor of Ger- 
many has a right of conferring all fiefs in Ger. 
many and Italy, which become vacant in de- 


* The difficulty is not at all inſurmountable, Tho? the 


Property of the lands is veſted in the mogul, the children 


of the rajas may certainly ſucceed to the poſſeſſions of their 
fathers, by the emperor's permiſſion; juſt as the lord of a 
manour may-grant to a farmer a renewal of his father's 
leaſe, A grandee may have thirty thouſand dependarts able 
to carry arms, and yet be vaſſal and flave to a deſpotic ſo- 
vereign. The will of the emperor may be the ſupreme 
law, and yet that emperor may allow his people to enjoy 
their cuſtomary benefits which they derived from the conde- 
ſcenſion of his anceſtors, = 
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236 Of he MOGUL. 
fault of heirs, he does not receive the profits 
ariſing from thoſe lands. 

Bernier never imagined that people could ſo 
far miſtake his expreſſions, as to think that all 
the inhabitants of India laboured, ſowed, built, 
and worked for one ſingle Tartar. Beſides, 
this Tartar, though abſolute over the ſubjects 
of his own demeſnes, has very little authority 
over the viceroys, who are frequently powerful 
enough to diſpute his commands. 

In India, fays Bernier, there are only princes 
and ſlaves. How are we to reconcile this with 
the opulence of ſome of their merchants, who 
we are told by Taveinier are worth ſeveral 

millions ? SR] ; 
Be that as it may, the Indians were no long- 
er that ſuperior people amongſt whom the an- 
cient Greeks travelled in ſearch of knowledge: 
Nothing remained of all their former ſuperiority 
but ſuperſtition, which grew ſtronger as they 
were more ſubjected ; as was the caſe with the 
Egyptians after they were. conquered by the 
Romans. | 

The waters of the Ganges had in all times 
been famous for their ſuppoſed virtue of puri- 
fying ſouls. 'The ancient cuftom of plunging 
into that river at the inſtant of eclipſe can- 
not yet be aboliſhed ; and though ſeveral of 
the Indian aſtronomers knew how to calculate. 
theſe phænomena, the people could not be per- 
ſuaded but that the ſun at that time was in the 
claws of a great dragon, from which there was 
no way of delivering it, but by plunging them- 
ſelves quite naked into the water, and making 
a loud noiſe, which frightened the dragon, and 
made him looſe his hold. A _ 
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The ſchool of the old Gymnoſophiſts was ſtill 

reſerved in the great city of Benares, on the 
2 of the Ganges. Here the Bramins cul- 
tivated the holy language called Hanſcrit, which 
is looked upon as the moſt ancient in the Eaſt. 
They hold the belief of Genii like the firſt 
Perſians; they teach their difciples that the de- 
ſign of idols is only to fix the attention of the 
common people, and that they are no more 
than different emblems of the one God ; but 
they carefully conceal this wiſe doctrine from 
the vulgar, to whom it could be of no ſervice, 
and ſuffer them to continue in errors which are 
beneficial to them. tran 
lt would ſeem that the heat of the ſouthern 
cltmates diſpoſed men more to ſuperſtition and 
enthuſiaſm than elſewhere Numbers of the 
bigotted Indians have been known to throw 
themſelves under the chariot-wheels of their idol 
Jagonaut, to have their bodies cruſhed, out of 
devotion. The ſuperſtition of the people eaſily 
reconciled every kind of contradiction 3 at the 
ſame time that the prieſts of Jagonaut were 
wont every year to conduct a beautiful virgin 
to the temple of their god, to be honoured 
with the title of his wife, as the Egyptians 
formerly preſented one to their God Anubis“; 
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The god Anubis of the Egyptians was ſuppoſed to 
be tbe ſame with the Mercury of other nations, hence Eu- 
ſebius calls him Hermanubis, He was exhibited with a 
dog's head as an emblem of vigilance ; and in the city of 
Cynapolis, conſecrated to this divinity, facred dogs were 
maintained, Anubis was held in ſuch veneration among 
the Romans, that his worſhip was allowed in Rome, and 
the emperors, as well as private perſons, often . 
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they led young widows to the funeral pile, who 
went ſinging and dancing to throw themſelyes 
into the flames wish the bodies of their dead 
huſbands. | 

We are told, that in the year 1642, one of 
the rajas having been aſſaſſinated in the court 
of Cha-gehan, thirteen of his wives threw 
themſelves alive upon their lord's funeral-pile. 
A prodigious number of facts of this nature 
convince us that this cuſtom was in full force 
in the Mogul's empire, as it ſtill is throughout 
the whole peninſula, as far as Cape Comorin. 
It may appear ſurpriſing that this ſex, by na- 
ture 15 timid, ſhould be capable of ſo deſ- 
perate a reſolution; but ſuperſtition gives a ſu- 
pernatural degree of ſtrength to all ranks. 


* 


— 


in the diſguiſe of this deity. In an antient medal of Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Fauſtina, the emperor is repreſented un- 
der the form of Anubis, and Fauſtina in the character of 
Is. The following ftory is recorded by Tacitus: Mun» 
dos, a Roman patrician, being paſſionately enamoured of 
Paulina the wife of Saturninus, and being rejected in his 
. addreſs to that matron, reſolved to make away with him- 
ſelf, but was diverted from this reſolution by his freedman, 
who undeitook to ſatisfy his defire, For this purpoſe he 
bribed ſome of the prieſts of Iſis to declare to Paulina that 
me was a favourite of the god Anubis, who defired to poſſeſs 
her perſon, Proud of this honoured diſtinction, ſhe communi- 
cated the intimation to her huſband, and, with his conſent, 
paſſed the night in the temple with the pretended Anubis. 
In the ſequel, when Mundus diſcloſed the ſecret to her, ſhe, 
in deſpair, - conjured her huſband to revenge the injury. He 
preferred a complaint to the emperor? Tiberius, who, after 
due enquiry, ordered the corrupted prieſts to be crucified, 
the temple to be demoliſhed, and the ſtatues of Ifis and 
Anubis to be thrown into the Tiber. 
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Of PrRS1A and its Revolution, in the ſix» 
teenth Century. Of its Cuſtoms, Man- 
ners, &c. 


ERS IA about this time experienced a 
revolution nearly of the ſame kind with 
that which the change of religion had occa- 

fioned in Europe. ; 

A Perſian, named Haidar *, who is known 
to us only by the title of Sophy, that is to ſay, 
the Wiſe +, and who, beſides his wiſdom, poſs 
ſeed ſeveral very conſiderable territories, towards 
the end of the fifteenth century ſounded the ſect 


''* Haidar in Arabic ftgnifies a lion, and was one of the 
furnames or titles of Ali. This Haidar, of whom our au» 
thor ſpeaks, was, or prerended to be, deſcended from Ali, 
by the branch of his ſecond ſon, Houſſain, which, accord- 
ing to the Perſians, is the branch of the Imans. Haidar's 
mother was daughter of Uſum Caſſan, the firſt ſultan of 
the dynaſty of the Turcomane, called Brandurcans, or of 
the white ſheep, By this ſultan, Haidar was ſupplied with 
forces to attack Feroxhzad king of Shirvan, who had de- 
feated and flain his father Gruncid in battle: but in at- 
tempting to revenge the death of a parent, he loſt his own 
life, and the greater part of his numerous family was cut 
off: nevertheleſs, Iſhmael, one of his ſons, eſcaped ; and 
this was the prince who afterwards, under the name of Sophi, 
founded the dynaſty and reigning houſe in Perfia. 
F This indeed is the interpretation of the Greek word 
2:p©-, but in Arabic Sofi, or Sovufi, fignifies a man cloath- 


templatifts, who retired fromtie world, — 


by 


ed in wool, and was firſt applied to a religious ſet of con- 
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by which the Perfians are at preſent ſeparated 

from the Turks. | 8 | 
During the reign of the Tartar Uſſum Caſ- 

ſan, a part of Perfia, pleaſed with an oppor» 

tunity of oppoling a new worſhip to that of 

the Turks, of ſetting up Ali * above Omar +, 


Ali, the fon of Abou Thaleb, was the relation, ſon- 
in-law, and favourite of Mahomet, whom he likewiſe ſuc+ 
ceeded as the ſourth caliph. It is very remarkable, that 
altho' his name is now at the head of a very numerous ſect, 
there was nothing which he himſelf ſo much condemned as a 
ſchiſm from the eſtabliſhed religion of Iſlamiſm. The fol- 


lowing is one of his maxims, which we find in D'Herbe- 


lot: „Take heed you never ſeparate from the commu- 
nion of the. other Muſſulmans : for he who ſeparates from 
it, belongs to the devil, as a- ſheep that quits the flock be - 
longs to the wolf: give no quarter therefore to him who 
marches under the ſtandard of ſchiſm, even ſhould he be 
covered with my turban ;z for he bears the infallible marks 
of perdition.“ By the bye, the ſectaries of Ali not only 


wear a turban of a particular form, but their hair is dreſſed 


in a different manner from that of the other Mahometans, 
_ Theſe ſeQaries believe that Ali was the firſt who embraced 
Muſſulmaniſm, and even profeſſed it while yet in his mo- 
ther*s belly : they go ſo far as to ſay, be bindered her du- 
ring her whole pregnancy from worſhipping and proſtrating 
Herſelf before het idol. They never mention Ali but with 
this beneditionz God make his fate glorious.” They 
affirm that the prophet, ſpeaking of Ali, declared, © Ali 
is for me, and I am for him. He bears the ſame rank with 
me as Aaron did with Moſes. I am the city in which all 
ſcience is locked up, and Ali is the key.“ | 

+ Omar Ben Alkbẽtab ſucceeded Aboubeker, as ſecond 
caliph of the Mufſulmans, and was remarkable for his 
Juſtice, humility, piety, and liberality, . During his ca- 
liphate the Arabians ſubdued Syria, Chaldea, Meſopotamia, 
Perſia, and Egypt. They reduced thirty-fix thouſand 
towns or caſtles, deſtroyed four thouſand churches or 
temples of Chriſtians or heathens, and built fourteen hun- 
dred moſques for the exerciſe of their on religion, 


and 
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and of having another place beſides Mecca to 
o to upon pilgrimages, greedily embraced the 
hi's doctrine ; the ſeeds of which had been 
ſown for ſome time before, which he now fully 
improved, and gave a form to that political and 
religious ſchiſm, which at preſent appears ſo 
neceſſary between two great neighbouring na- 
tions of & are jealous of each other. Neither 
the Turks nor the Perſians had any reaſon to 
acknowledge Omar or Ali, as the lawſul ſuc- 
ceſſors of Mahomet. The rights of thoſe Ara- 
bians, whom they had driven from amongſt 
them, could not affect them in any manner ; 
but the Perſians thought it concerned them not 
to have the ſeat of their religion fixed with 
Turks. 

The Sophi then publiſhed his tenets, for the 
intereſt of Perſia, but at the fame time he had 
principally an eye to his own ; and ſoon be- 
came ſo powerful, that Shah Ruſtan, the uſurper 
of Perſia, began to ſtand in fear of him. At 
length this reformer met that fate which Luther 
and Calvin eſcaped : he was aſſaſſinated by 
Ruſtan's orders, in the year 1499. 

Iſmael, the ſon of this Sophi, had courage and 
power ſufficient to maintain his father's opinion 
by force of arms; and his diſciples became 
ſoldiers. ; | 

He converted and conqueret the kingdom of 
Armenia, which was ſo tamous in the time of 
Tigranes, though of ſo little conſideration at 
preſent, and in which hardly the ruins of the 
great city of Tigranocerta are now to be ſeen. 
The country is poor; and here are great num- 
bers of Greek Chriſtians, who live by the trallic 
they carry on in Perſia and other places of Aſia; 
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but we are not to give credit to thoſe relations 


which tell us, that this province ſubſiſts one 
million five hundred thouſand Chriſtian fami- 
lies, which, together with the other inhabizants, 
would make between five and ſix millions of 
ſouls ; whereas, there is not one third of the 
number in the whole country. Sophi Iſmael], 
after having made himſelf maſter of Armenia, 
ſubdued all Perſia, and puſhed his conqueſts as 
far as the country of the Samarcand Tartars, 
He ſought a battle againſt the Turkiſh ſultan 
Selim I. in which he gained the advantage; 


and when he died, left his fon Thamas in the 


quiet poſſeſſion of the powerful empire of Perſia, 

It was this ſame Thamas who at length re- 
Pulſed ſultan Solyman, after having been very 
near loſing his crown. His deſcendants con- 
tinued to reign quietly in Perſia, till the revolu- 
tions which have of late years laid waſte that 
empire. 

Towards the end of the ſixteenth century, 
and under the reign of the renowned Shah Ab- 
bas, great grandſon to Sophi Iſmael, Perſia be- 
came one of the moſt flouriſhing and happy 
countries in the world. All places have had a 
time of glory and ſplendor, after which they 
have fallen to decay. 


The cuſtoms, manners, and ſpirit of the Per- 


ſian nation appear as ſtrange to us as thoſe of 
almoſt any people we have yet taken notice of. 
Chardin the traveller ſays, that the emperor of 
Perſia is not ſo abſolute as the emperor of the 
Turks; but the Sophi does not appear to be in 
the power of a militia, which the grand ſignior 
undoubtedly is, Chardin, however, allows 

that 
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that the lands in Perſia are not all in the hands 
of one man; that the ſubjects enjoy the poſ- 
ſeſſions that belong to them, and only pay a 
moderate tax to the ſtate, not exceeding the 
value of a crown per ann. There are neither 
great nor ſmall feudal tenures, as there are in 
India and Turky, which were conquered by the 
Tartars. Sophi Iſmael, the reſtorer of this em- 
pire, who was not a Tartar, but an Armenian, 
followed the natural law eſtabliſhed in his coun- 
try, and not that of conqueſt and plunder. 

The ſeraglio of Iſpahan was likewiſe gene- 
rally eſteemed leſs cruel than that of Conſtan- 
tinople. A jealouſy of Rate had frequently led 
the Turkiſh ſultans to ſtrangle their neareſt re- 
lations. The Sophis only deprived the princes 
of the blood of their fight, At China it was 
never looked upon as neceflary for the ſecurity 
of the throne, to depiive the brothers or couſins 
of the reigning prince of their life or ſight; they 
were always ſuffered to enjoy dignities, though 
without authority. All which proves, that the 
Chineſe were infinitely more prudent and hu- 
mane in their manners than any of the other 
orientals. 


The kings of Perſia have preſerved the cuſtom 


of receiving preſents from their ſubjects. This 


is an eſtabliſhed practice in Turky and the mo- 
gul's empire It was fo formerly in Poland, 
which indeed was the only kingdom where it 
ſeemed to be reaſonable ; for the kings of Po- 
land, having but a very ſmall revenue, ſtood in 
need of ſuch helps. But the grand mogul and 
grand fignior, eſpecially the latter, who were 
maſters of immenſe treaſures, ought never to 
ſhew themſelves without beſtowing gifts, It 
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is debaſing their dignity to accept them, and 
yet upon this very debaſement they found their 
title of grandeur. The emperors of China never 
thus diſgraced their dignity. Chardin pretends 
that the gifts made the king of Perfia by his ſub- 
jects, were worth between five and fix millions 
of our money. g 

Perſia has always had this in common with 
China and Turky, that it admits not of nobi- - 
lity. There is no nobility in all theſe vaſt do- 
minions but what is conferred by employments; 
and men who are nothing themſelves cannot 
there derive any advantage from what their an- 
ceſtors have been, 
In Perſia, as well as throughout all Aſa, juſ- 
tice has always been adminiſtered in the moſt 
expeditious manner. Lawyers and law- ſuits are 
not known there ; every one pleads his own 
cauſe; and the maxim, that a ſhort injuſtice 
1s more ſupportable than a tedious and intricate 
juſtice, has ever prevailed with theſe people, 
who were civilized long beſore us, and have ex- 
perienced leſs refinements of all kinds than we 
have done. | 

1he Mahometaniſm of Ali was the eſtabliſh- 
ed religion of Perſia, but it permitted the free 
exerciſe of all others. There were ſtil] in li- 
pahan a few remains of the ancient Perſian fire 
worſhippers, who were not expelled that king— 
dom till the reign of Sha- Abbas. This ſect 
was difperſed over all the frontiers, and parti— 
cularly in ancient Aſſyria, a diſtrict of Upper 
Armenia, where their high-prieſt ſtill reſides. 
here were alſo ſeveral families of the ten tribes 
and an half of Samaritan Jews, which had 
been tranſported thither by Salmanazar in the 
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time of Hoſea ; and at the period of which I am 
now ſpeaking, there were near ten thouſand fa- 
milies of the tribes of Judah, Levi, and Benja- 


min, who had been brought thither from Jeru- 


ſalem with their king Zedekiah, by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and had not returned back with Ezra 
and Nehemiah. | 

About the gulph of Perſia there were ſeveral 
Sabeans, diſciples of John the Baptiſt, of whom 
I have already ſpoken. The Armenian Chrit- 
tians who adhered to the Greek church, were 
the moſt numerous of theſe ſets, and the Neſ- 
torians the leaſt. Iſpahan was filled with Indi- 
ans of the Bramin religion; they were com- 
puted at no leſs than twenty thouſand. Ihe 
greater part of theſe were Banians, who carry on 
a traffic with twenty different nations from cape 
Comorin to the Caſpian ſea, without intermixing 
with any one of them. 
In ſhort, all religions were well looked upon 
in Perſia, except the ſect of Omar, as that was 
the religion of their enemies. In like manner 
the Engliſh government, while it permits every 
ſect to eſtabliſh itſelf with impunity, can hardly 
be prevailed upon to tolerate the Roman catholic 
religion, becauſe it ſtands in fear of its power. 

Ihe Perſian empire was juſtly apprehenſive 
of that of the Turks, which was greatly ſuperior 
to it in numbers and extent of country. Ihe 
foil in Perſia is not fo fruitful as in Turky; and 
it has not, like that empire, the advantage of 
the fea, The Perſians were not then in poſ— 
ſeſſion of the port of Ormus, the Portugueſe 
having made themſelves maſters of it in the 
year 1507. An inconſiderable European peo- 


ple lorded it in the gulph of Perſia, and ex- 
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cluded that nation from all commerce by ſea. 
The great Shah Abbas, powerful as he was, was 
obliged to have recourſe to the Engliſh to drive 
the Portugueſe from thence in 1622. The 


Europeans, by their numerous fleets, have been 


always. maſters of the fate of thoſe coaſts where 
they have landed. 

Though the ſoil of Perſia is not fo fertile 
as that of T urky, its natives are more induſtri- 
ous ; they cultivate the ſciences more, but what 
they call the ſciences do not merit that name 
with us. 


As the European miſſionaries filled all China 


with amazement even by the little knowledge 
they poſſeſſed of natural philoſophy and the ma- 
thematics, they would doubtleſs no leſs have 


furpriſed the Perſians. Their language is very 


beautiful, and has undergone no alteration for 
theſe ſix hundred years paſt. Their poetry is 
ſublime, and their fables ingenious. But tho' 
they knew a little more of geometry than the 
Chineſe, yet they carried it not much beyond the 
elements of Euclid. They were acquainted 
with no other aſtronomical ſyſtem than that of 
Ptolemy, which is ſtill uſed by them, as it was 
for a long time in Europe, only as the means 
of attaining to judicial aſtrology. Every thing 


with the Perſians was governed by the influence 


of the ſtars, as with the ancient Romans by the 
flight of birds, and the feeding of the ſacred 
fowls. Chardin pretends, that in his time the 
ſtate expended four. millions yearly upon aſtro- 
logers. Had a Newton, a Halley, or a Caſſini, 
been born in Perſia, they would have been 
neglected unleſs they had pretended to foretel 


futurity. 
| Their 
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Their medicinal knowledge was like that of 
all unlearned nations, a practice built upon ex- 
periments reduced to rules, without any know- 
ledge of anatomy. H his, like the other 
ſciences had fallen to decay; but they were all 
revived again in the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century, ji the diſcoveries of Veſalius“, and 
the penetrating genius of Fernel |, 
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3 * Andrew Veſalius was born at Bruſſels in the year 
1512. He was educated at Louvain, and fuzicd medicine 
at Paris, under tte celebrated Jicobus Sylvivs. - He applied 
Fimfelf particularly to the ſtucy cf anztomy, ard was pub- 
lic eemonſtrator in the univerſi:y of ibatciy ; at the age 
of eigh'een he publiſhed his bock, ictitultd, De Eumant cer- 
foris fabrica, He a'tzrwatds taught anatomy at Louvaine, 
Bologna, Piſa, and was honowred with a proſeifor's chair 
in the univerſity of Padua, The emperor Charles V. ap- 
pointed him his phyſician, and the ſame honourable office 
he retained under Philip II. But, tired of a court life, or 
(as othsrs imagine) being enjoined a pilgrimage to Jeruſa- 
lem, by way of penance, for having opened a Spanith gen- 
tleman before he was quite dead, he repaired to Paleſtine 
in his return from which he was ſhipwrecked on the iſland 
Zante, where he miferably periſhed by hunger. He was 
certainly an expert anatomiſt, and author of many excellent 
treatiſes on that ſubject; of which an edition was publiſhed 
at Leyden in the year 1725, by the celebrated Boerhaave, 
intituled, Andree Veſalii opera omnia anatomica et chirurgica, 

+ John Francis Fernel, or Fernelius, flouriſhed in the 
fixteenth century, and was firſt phyfician to Henry II. king 
of France. He was a complete ſcholar, and wrote Latin 
with great purity, He was not only in great eſteem in 
France, but held in great veneration by foreigners. Joannes 
Imperiali ſays the writings of Fernelius diſplay the eloquence 
of Cicero and the learning of Hippocrates. Patina, profeſſor 
of medicine in the royal college of Paris, declared, that he 
would think it a much greater honour to be deſcended from 
Fernelius, than to be king of Scotland, or kinſman to the 
grand ſignior. His treatiſes on medicine are at preſent little 
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In ſhort, of whatſoever civilized people of 
Aſia we make mention, we may ſay this of 
them, that they have gone before us, 4 that 
we have ſurpaſſed them. 
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Of the OrroMAN Empire in the ſixteenth 


Century. Its Cuſtoms, Government, and 
Revenues. 


*T H E power and progreſs of the Ottoman 
emperors was of longer duration than tha 
of the ſophis ; for after the reign of Amuzath 
II. there was one continued chain of victories. 
Mahomet II. had conquered a number of do- 
minions, that might have made his ſucceſſors 
contented with ſuch an inheritance : but Se- 
lim I. added freſh conqueſts to theſe. In 1515, 
he ſubdued Syria and Meſopotamia, and under- 


took the reduction of Egypt. This enterprize 


would have been attended with very little difh- 
culty, had he had only Egyptians to ſight 
againſt; but Egypt was governed and defended 
by a formidable foreign militia, like that of 
the Janiflaries, Theſe were Circaſhans, who 
alſo came out of Tartary : they were known 
by the name of Mamelukes, which ſignifies 
flaves ; either becauſe the firlt ſultan of * 


* 


read, though ſtill admired for the latinity. He died at the 
age of fiſty-two, in the year 1515, and left a very conſider- 
able ſortune, accumulated in the courſe of his practice. 
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who employed them, had purchaſed them as. 
ſlaves; or that it was a name, which attached 
them more immediately to the perſon of the 
prince, which indeed ſeems the moſt proba- 
ble conjecture. In fact, the figurative manner 
of ſpeaking uſed by all the Orientals, has in- 
troduced the moſt ridiculouſly pompous titles 
for their ſovereigns, and the moſt abject appel- 
lations for their ſervants. The grand fignor's 
baſhaws all call themſelves his ſlaves ; and, in 
our time, Thamas Kouli-can, who impriſoned 
his maſter Thamas, and put out his eyes, on- 
ly called himſelf his ſlave, as the word Koult 
teſliſies. , 

Theſe Mamelukes had been the maſters 
of Egypt ever ſince the laſt cruſades. 
They were conquered and made prifoners by 
St. 2 ſince which they had eſtabliſhed 
a government nearly reſembling that of Al- 
giers. A king, and twenty-four governors for 
the provinces, were choſen from among theſe 
ſoldiers. The vigour of this warlike race was 
not in the leaſt impaired by the effeminacy 
of the climate they lived in; and their num- 
bers were kept up every year by the addition 
of other Circaſhans, who were called in to 
{tl up this body of conquerors. Egypt re- 
mained under this government for almoſt three 
hundred years. 

Jumanbai was the laſt king of the Mame- 
lukes; he is famous only by this epocha, and 
for his misſortune in being taken priſoner by 
Selim: but he deſerves to be yet farther 
known by an incident, which may appear 
ſtrange to us, but was by no means ſo among 
the Orientals ; which was, that Selim, after 
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having defeated him, made him governor of 
* kingdom whoſe crown he had taken from 

m. | 

Tumanbai, who, from a king, was now be- 
come a baſhaw, had the fate of moſt baſhaws. 
He was ſtrangled after having governed only a 
few months. 

Solyman, the ſon of Selim, was always a 
formidable enemy, both. to the Chriſtians and 
ar Perfians. He took Rhodes, and a few 
185 years afterwards the greater part of 
23 Hungary. Moldavia and Walachia be- 
eame real fiefs of his empire. He laid ſiege to 
Vienna, but failing in this enterprize, 
he turned his arms againſt Perſia; and 
meeting with better fortune on the banks of 
the Euphrates, than on thoſe of the Danube, 
he made himſelf maſter of the city of Bag- 
dat, as his father had done, from whom the 
Perſians had afterwards retaken it. He re- 
duced Georgia, which is the ancient Iberia. 
In a word, he carried his vitorious arms 
mto all parts; for his admiral Cheredin Bar- 
baroſſa, after having laid waſte Apulia, failed 
into the Red Sea, and took the kingdom of 
Yemen, which is rather a country of India 
than of Arabia. He reſembled Charles V. to 
whom he was ſuperior in military merit, by + 
his continual journeys. He was the firſt Ot- 
toman emperor who had ever been in alliance 
with France, an alliance which has ſubſiſted 
ever ſince. He died in Hungary, while he 
was laying ſiege to the town of Zigeth, but 
victory waited on him in his laſt moments; 
for the breath was ſcarcely departed from his 


body, when the town was taken by 8 
is 
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His empire extended from Algiers to the ri- 
ver Euphrates, and from the farther end of 
the Black Sea, to the extremity of Greece and 
Epirus. | 
His ſucceſſor Selim II. by his generals 
took the iſland of Cyprus from the Vene- 57K 
tians. How can all our hiſtorians pretend to tell 
us, that he undertook this conquelt only for the 
ſake of drinking Malmfey wine, which is the 
produce of this iſland, and giving the govern- 
ment of it to a Jew? Selim made himſelt 
maſter of it by the right of convenience: the 
poſſeſſion of Cyprus was neceſſary for thoſe 
who were maſters of Natolia ; and no emperor 
ever would conquer a kingdom for the ſake of 
a Jew, or a particular ſort of wine: A Jew, 
named Mequinez, furniſhed ſome hints for 
making this conqueſt, and the vanquiſhed 
mingled fables with this truth, which the 
conquerors were entirely ignorant of, - _ 
After having ſuffered the "Furks to make 
themſelves maſters of the moſt beautiful coun- 
tries of Europe, Afia, and Afriea, we contri- 
buted to enrich them. Venice traded with 
them at the very time they were depriving 
her of the iſle of Cyprus, and had ordered the 
ſenator Bragadino “, governor of Famagoſta, 
tO 


— 


N 


* Marck- Antonio Bragadino was a noble Venetian, who 
in the year 1571, defended the town of Famagoſta in 
Cyprus with ſuch valour and reſolution, that the Turks are 
ſaid to have loſt eighty thouſand men before the place. 
At lergth, the garriſon being greatly reduced, and pro- 
viſions failing, he was obliged to ſurrender,. and obrain- 
ed a very honourable capitulation, To this, however, no re- 
gard was paid by the perfidious Turkiſh general Muſtapha, 
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to be ſlayed alive. Genoa, Florence, and Mar- 
ſeilles, diſputed for the trade of Conſtantino- 
ple; and theſe cities paid ready money for the 
ſilks and other commodities of Aſia. The 
Chriſtian merchants enriched themſelves in- 
deed by this trade, but it was at the expence 
of Chriſtendom. Very few filks were bought 
in Italy, none in France. We have even been 
frequently obliged to buy corn from Conſtanti- 
nople; but, at length, induſtry has repaired 
theſe injuries which our country ſuffered from 
nature and negligence. The manufactures 
have made the trade of the Chriſtians, eſpecial - 
ly of the French, to Turky, very advantageous 


When Bragadino was brought before him, he aſked where 
he had ſecured the Muſſulman priſoners; and the Vene- 
tian replying, that he had no priſoners: © What! (cried 
the barbarian) have you maſſacred all the faithſul that fell 
into your bands?” He forthwith ordered all the Vene- 
tian officers to be butchered in the-fight of Bragadino z 
and this great man himſelf, being deprived of his-noſe and 
cars, was ſhackled and thrown into a dungeon. From 
thence he was afterwards dragged and compelled to carry 
earth like a common labourer, for the repairs of the for- 
tifications of Famagoſta. He was even loaded beyond 
his ſtrength, and every time he paſſed by Muſtapha, 
obliged to kiſs tle ground, After he had, for ſome time, 
endured theſe intiznities, with that refolution and noble 
diſdain which became his character, he was hoiſted up 
at the yard's arm of a galley, and for a whole day ſuſ- 
pended in that cruel attitude; as he ftill continued to 
deſp ſe their power, and upbraid the perfidy of Muſta- 
pla, he was bound and flayed alive in the market place, 
His ſkin being ſtuffed with hay, was hoiſted at the top- 
maſt of Muſtapha's galley, and diſplayed as a trophy along 
the coaſt of Egypt and Syria, In the ſeque] it was depo- 
nen in the arſenal of Conſtantinople, from whence, how- 
ever, it wzs retrieved by the addreſs of his brother An- 
hony Bragadino, and buried at Venice, 
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notwithſtanding the opinion of count Marſi- 
gli, who is not ſo well acquainted with this 
great article of the intereſt of nations, as the 
merchants of London and Marſeilles. 

The nations of Chriſtendom trade with the 
Ottomans in the ſame manner as with all the 
reſt of Aſia, We go to theſe people, who ne- 
ver,, come to us in the weſt, which is an 
evident proof that we want them. T he ſea- 
port towns of the Levant are filled with our 
ſhips and merchants. All the trading nations 
of Europe have conſuls there. Moſt of them 
keep ambaſſadors in ordinary at the Ottoman 
Porte, who never ſends any to our courts. The 
Porte looks upon theſe perpetual ambaſſadors, 
as a kind of homage which the Chriſtians pay 
to her power. She has frequently offered in- 
ſults to our miniſters, which would have oc- 
caſioned a war between any two Chriſtian 
princes; but which it has always been thought 
proper to put up with from the Ottoman Porte, 
King William III. of England was wont to ſay, 
That there is no point of honour to be infiſt- 
ed on with Turks,” This may be the language 
of a merchant who wants to difpoſe of bis 
goods, but it can never be that of a king, who 
is jealous of what the world calls honour. 

The government of the "Turkiſh empire is as 
different from ours, as their manners and reli— 
gion. One part of the grand ſignor's revenues 


conſiſts in the productions of the ſeveral coun- 


tries under his dominions, and not in coined 
ſpecie, as in our Chriſtian ſtates. The canal 
of Conſtantinople is covered all the year with 
ſhips, which bring all the proviſions neceſſary 
tor the feraglio, the Janiſſaries, and the 2 

rom 
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from Egypt, Greece, Natolia, and the coaſts 
of the Pontus Euxinus. We find by the canon 
name, or regiſters of the empire, that the re- 
venne of the treaſury, till the year 1683, did 
not amount to above thirty-two thouſand purſes, 
which is not more than forty-fix millions of our 
preſent currency. 

This revenue would not be ſufficient to keep 
on foot ſuch large armies, and maintain ſuch 
a number of officers. The baſhaws of every 
province have certain funds allotted out of the 
province itſelf, for maintaining the ſoldiers, 
which are furniſhed by the fiefs ; but theſe funds 
are far from being conſiderable : thoſe of the 
province of Aſia Minor did not at moſt exceed 
one million two hundred thouſand livres ; that of 
Diarbeck * was one hundred thouſand ; Aleppo 
was not more; and the fruitful country of Da- 
maſcus did not furniſh its baſhaw with quite 
two hundred thouſand francs ; that of Erzerom + 
gave about two hundred thouſand. The 
whole country of Greece, which they call 
Romelia, gave its baſhaw one million two 
thouſand livres. Ina word, all theſe revenues 
with which the baſhaws and beglerbegs main- 
tained the ordinary troops in 1683, did not 
amount to ten of our miilions. Moldavia and 
Walachia did not furniſh two hundred thou- 
ſand livres to their princes, for the maintenance 
of eight thouſand ſoldiers in the ſervice of the 
Ottoman Porte, The captain baſhaw did not 
raiſe above eight hundred thouſand livres to 
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The modern name of the ancient Meſopotamia. 
+ The capital of the province of Armenia. 
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maintain the fleet, from all the fiefs called 
Zaims and Timariots *, which were diſperſed 
all along the ſea-coaſts. 

By theſe extracts from the canon name, it. 
follows, that the whole Turkiſh government 
was maintained with Jeſs than ſixty millions of 
our livres in ready money; and this expence, 
which has not been much increaſed ſince the 
year 1683, is not the third part of what is paid 
m France and England for the national debt ; 
but then there is a much greater circulation in 
theſe two kingdoms, and trade 1s much more 
lively than in Turky. 

But what is very ſhocking, confiſcations 
are reckoned a principal article in the ſultan's 
private revenues. 'T his is one of the ancient 
acts of tyranny eſtabliſhed, that the poſſeſſions 
of a family belong to the ſovereign, when the 
father has been condemned, A ſultan has the 
head of his vizir brought him, and this head 
hrings him ſometimes ſeveral millions. Nothing 
ean be more horrible than a right which ſets 
ſuch a price upon cruelty, and gives a tempta- 
tion for murder and injuſtice. 

As to the moveable effects of the officers of 
the Porte, we have already obſerved that they 
belong to the ſultan by an ancient uſurpa- 
tion, which has been but too long a cuſtom 
even among Chriſtians, Publie adminiſtration 
throughout the univerſe has been frequently no 
other than an authoriſed robbery ; _— in 
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ay 


* A Timar is a lordſhip or tract of ground, which the 


Brand fignor gives the ſpahis to enjoy during life, for 


their ſubfiſtence z, and thoſe who enjoy them, are called 
Timariots, 
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ſome republican ſtates, where the rights of 
liberty and property have been held more fa- 
cred, and the revenues of the ſtate, by being 
moderate, were more eaſily and better ma- 
naged ; becauſe the eye can eaſily take in 
fmall objects, whereas thoſe which are over 
great confound the fight: 

It may be preſumed then, that the Turks 
have executed very great things at a very imall 
expence. The appointments annexed to the 
greateſt dignities are very ſmall, as we may 
judge by the Mufti's place, which is worth only 
two thouſand aſpres per diem, which is not the 
tenth part of the revenue of the archbiſhoprick 
of Toledo. It is the ſame with reſpect to the 
place of grand vizir, which, without confiſca- 
tions and preſents, would be much more ho- 
nourable than lucrative. 

The Turks have not made war, as the princes 
of Europe do at preſent, by the means of mo- 
ney and negotiations: Strength of body and 
the fury of the Janiſſaries have eſtabliſhed this 
empire, without the help of diſcipline, which 
ſtill ſupports itſelf by the abject condition of 
the conquered people, and the jealouſies of 
neighbouring nations, 

The ſultans have never brought more than 


one hundred and forty thouſand combatants in- 


to the field at one time, if we except the mul- 
titudes which followed their camp. But this 
number was ſtill ſuperior to all that the Chriſ- 
tians could oppoſe to them. 
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Of the Battle of LEHAN To. 


s 5 HE Venetians, who, after having loſt 
the iſland of Cyprus, ſtill continued to 
trade with the Turks, and {till ventured to 
treat them as enemies, applied for aſſiſtance 
to all the princes of Chriſtendom, whom the 
common intereſt ought to have united in their 
cauſe, 'This was a cauſe which ought to have 
raiſed another cruſade ; but by having exhauſt- 
ed themſelves in ſo many needleſs ones before, 
of which we have already taken notice, they 
would not now engage in one that was really 
neceflary. Pope Pius V. did what was much 
better than preaching a cruſade ; he had the 
courage to declare war againſt the Ottoman 
empire, by entering into a league with the Ve- 
netians and Philip Il. of Spain. And now 
for the firſt time, St. Peter's ſtandard was diſ- 
played againſt the creſcent, and the gallies of 
Rome encountered the Ottoman fleet. This 
ſingle action of the pope's, which was the laſt 
of his life, is alone ſufficient to render his me- 
mory facred. EIT 
We muſt not form an idea of this pontiff 
from the pictures embelliſhed by the pencil 
of flattery, blackened by the ſtrokes of malig- 
nity, or ſketched out by a luxuriant fancy. We 
ſhould judge of men only by facts. Pius V. 
whoſe tamily name was Gifleti, was one of 
thoſe men, whom merit and fortune have drawn 
from obſcurity, and raiſed to the firſt rank 
among 
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among princes. By his over furious zeal, he 
added to the ſeverity of the inquiſition; and 
the cruel death which he inflicted upon ſeveral 
citizens, ſhews him to have been of a harſh 
and cruel diſpoſition. The intrigues he put in 
ractice to raiſe the Iriſh againſt queen Eliza- 
th, and the warmth with which he fomented 
the troubles in France; his famous bull 77 
cœna Domini *, which he ordered to be pub- 
liſhed every year; ſhew that his zeal. for the 
greatneſs of the papal fee was not conducted 
with moderation. He had formerly been a 
Dominican friar ; and the natural ſeverity of his 
character had been encreaſed by that moroſe ſpi- 
rit which is found in a cloiſter. But this man, 
though bred up amongſt monks, had, like Sixtus 
V. ſome royal virtues, which are not confined 
to a throne, but depend upon the character and 
diſpoſition, 
Pius V. ſerved as a model to the famous 
Pope Sixtus V. who copied the example of 
this pontiff, and, in the ſpace of a few years, 
amaſſed by prudent ſavings, a ſufficient trea- 
ſure to make the holy ſee conſidered as a re- 
ſpectable power. By theſe ſavings he was ena- 
bled to ſend a large fleet of galleys to ſea. His 
zeal made him indefatigable in ſolliciting all 


the princes of Chriſtendom for their aſliſtance, 


but he met only with delays, or excuſes of 
inability. 

He in vain applied to Charles IX. of France, 
to the emperor Maximilian, Sebaſtian king 


—_— 


* [By this bull, excommunication is denounced on Thuiſ- 


day in Paſſion-Week, againſt all thoſe that diſſent from the 
church of Rome, ; 
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of Portugal, and Sigiſmond II. of Poland. 
Charles was in alliance with the Turks, and 
beſides had no ſhips to ſend. The emperor 
Maximilian ſtood in fear of the Ottoman power, 
and wanted money ; he had made a truce with 
the Turks, and did not dare to break it. Don 
Sebaſtian of Portugal was as yet too young to 
exerciſe that valour, which afterwards proved 
his ruin on the coaſt of Barbary. Poland was 
drained by her wars with the Ruſſians, and her 
king Sigilmond was enfeebled with age. There 
was then only Philip II. who took part with the 
pope in his deſign. He alone, of all the Ca- 
tholic princes, was ſufficiently rich to anſwer 
the prodigious expence of the neceſſary arma- 
ment ; and was alone able, by the good regu- 
lations of his government, to carry this project 
into a ſpeedy execution. He was principally 
intereſted in this, through the neceſſity there 
was of ſecuring his Italian dominions, and the 
places he poſſeſſed on the coaſt of Barbary, from 
the inſults of the Ottoman fleet; accordingly he 
entered into alliance with the Venetians, though 
always their ſecret enemy in Italy, againſt the 
Turks, whom he feared {till more. 

Never was ſo large an armament fitted out 
with ſo much expedition. Two hundred gal- 
lies, ſix large galeaſſes, twenty-five ſhips of 
war, with fifty ſail of tranſports, were all rea- 
dy in the ports of Sicily by the month of Sep- 
tember, which was leſs than five months after 
the taking of Cyprus. The one half of this 
armament was furniſhed by Philip. The Ve- 
netians were at the charge of two thirds of the 
other half, and the reſt was ſupplied by the 


Pope. 
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pope. The command of the fleet was given to 


the famous don John of Auſtria, natural ſon to 
the emperor Charles V. and Marc Antonio Co— 
Jonna commanded under him, in the pope's 
name. The houſe of Colonna, fo long the in- 
veterate foe to the popes, was now become the 
chief prop of their power, Sebaſtian Veniero, 
whom we call Venier, was admiral of the Ve- 


netian fleet. There had been three doges of his 


family; none of whom equalled him in reputa- 
tion. Barbarigo, whoſe family was in no leſs 
eſteem in Venice, was proveditor or intendant 
of the fleet. The Malteſe ſent three galleys, 
which were the moſt they could furniſh. The 
Genoeſe hardly deſerve to be mentioned, who 
feared Selim leſs than they did Philip II. and 
ſent but one ſingle galley. 

Hiſtorians tell us, that there were no leſs than 
fiſty thouſand fighting men on board this fleet. 
Nothing but exaggerations are to be found in the 
accounts of batties. A fleet of two hundred and 
fix galleys, and twenty-five other ſhips, could not 
contain at moſt more than twenty - thouſand 
fighting men. The Turkiſh fleet alone was 
ſtronger than the three Chriſtian ſquadrons all 
together; it was compoſed of about two hun- 
dred and fifty gallies. The two fleets met in the 


gulph of Lepanto, the ancient NaupaQtus, not 


far from Corinth. Never ſince the ſamous battle 
of Actium, had ſo numerous a fleet been ſeen in 
the Grecian ſeas, nor ſo memorable an engage- 
ment. 'The Turkiſh gallies were worked by 
_ Chriſtian ſlaves, and the Chriſtian gallies by 
Turks, who were, againſt their wills, obliged to 
ſerve againſt their country. 
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The two fleets engaged with all the ancient 
and modern weapons of offence; ſuch as arrows, 
long javelins, grenades, grappling-irons, cannon, 
mulkets, ſpears, and ſabres. Moſt of the gallies 
were grappled together, and the ſoldiers fought 
hand to hand on their decks, as on a field of 
battle. At length the Chriſtians OR; oh. 
gained the victory, which was the 300, 
more glorions, as being the firſt of 
its kind. | 
Don John of Auſtria, and the Venetian ad- 
miral Veniero, attacked the ſhip which carried 
the Turkiſh admiral Ali, who was taken with 
his galley, and his head {truck off, and hoiſted 
upon his own flag-ſtaff. This was abuſing the 
rights of war; but thoſe who had flayed Braga- 
dino in Famagoſta did not deſerve better treat- 
ment. The 'T urks loſt above one hundred and 
ſiſty ſhips in this engagement. It is difficult to 
tell the number of ſlain: ſome make them amour t 
to fifteen thouſand ; about five thouſand Chriſ- 
tian captives were ſet at liberty. Venice cele- 
brated this victory with ſuch feaſts as ſhe alone 
was capable of giving at that time. Conſtan- 
tinople was in the utmoſt conſternation 3 and 
pope Pias V. when he received the news of 
this ſignal victory, the honour of which was aſ- 
cribed to the generaliſimo don John, but in 
which the Venetians had the greateſt ſhare, cried 
out in a tranſport of joy: “ There was a 
man ſent from God, and his name was John;“ 
words which were afterwards applied to John 
Sobieſki, king of Poland, when he delivered 
Vienna. 

Don John of Auſtria now acquired on a 


ſudden the greateſt reputation that any general 
I had 
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had yet enjoyed. Every nation reckons its own 
heroes, and paſſes by in ſilence thoſe of other 


nations. Don John, as the avenger of Chriſten. 


dom, was the hero of all nations : he was now 
compared to his father Charles V. whom he re- 
ſembled like wiſe in other reſpects. But he was 
ſtill more deſervedly the idol of the people, 
when, two years afterwards, he took Tunis, as 
his father had done, and like him ſet up an 
African king, who was a vaſſal to Spain. But 
what were the advantages gained by the battle 
of Lepanto, and the taking of Tunis? Ihe 
Venetians gained no ground upon the Turks, 

and Selim II. by his admiral retook the king- 
dom of Tunis, without reſiſtance, when 
1574 all the Chriſtians, who were found there 
were maſſacred : ſo that the victory of Lepanto 
_ rather to have been on the fide of the 
Turks. | | 
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CN AP; CELEH: 
Of the Coaſt of BAR BAR x. 


T HE coaſt of Barbary, from Egypt to the 


kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, formed 

an addition to the Turkiſh empire ; but it was 

rather under the protection than dominion of 
the ſultans. . 

The country of Barca, with its deſerts, for- 

merly ſo famous for the temple of Jupiter Am- 

mon, were under the government of the ba- 


ſhaw of Egypt. Cytenaica had a governor to 
itſelf. 
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itſelf. Tripoli, which is the next ſtate we 
come to in going weſtward, was taken by Peter 
of Navarre, in the reign of Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic, in the year 1510, and given by Charles 
V. to the knights of Malta. But Selim's ad- 
mirals made themſelves maſters of it afterwards 
and in proceſs of time it has been converted into 
a kind of republican government, at the head 
of which is a general called the Dey, who is 
choſen by the militia. 

Farther on you meet with Tunis, the ancient 


abode of the Carthaginians. You have ſeen that 
Charles V. gave a king to this ſtate, and ren- 


dered it tributary to Spain * ; that this fon don 
John of Auſtria took it again from the Moors 
with equal glory ; and that afterwards Selim II, 
by his admiral reduced it once more to the 
Turkiſh dominion, and exterminated all the 
Chriſtians, three years after the famous battle 
of Lepanto, by which don John and the Vene- 
tians gained ſo much glory and ſo little profit, 
This province was afterwards changed into the 
ſame kind of government with that of 'Tripoli. 
Algiers, which bounds the "Turkiſh empire 
in Africa, is the ancient Mauritania, ſo famous 


for its kings Juba, Maſliniſſa, and Syphax. It 


is with difficulty that we can now perceive 


the ruins of Cirte, its capital city, any more 
than thoſe of Carthage, Memphis, or even of 
Alexandria, which is no longer in the ſame 
place where it was built by Alexander. This 
kingdom of the great Juba was become fo in- 
conſiderable, that Cheredin Barbaroſſa preferred 
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the tide of the grand ſignor's admiral to that 
of king of Algiers, and ceded this province to 
Solyman *; ſince which time, till the begin- 
ning of the ſeventeenth century, Algiers was 
governed by baſhaws ſent thither from the Ot- 
toman Porte. But at length the ſame form of 
government which had been eſtabliſhed at 'Tri- 


poli and Tunis, took place at AJgiers, now be- 


come a retreat for corſairs. 

Conſtantinople was always looked upon as 
the capital of all theſe ſtates, and indeed ſhe 
ſeems formed by her ſituation to command them 
all. She has Aſia in her front, and Europe be- 
hind her; her port, which is as ſecure as it is 
capacious, commands the entrance of the Black 
Sea to the eaſtward, and of the Mediterranean 
to the weſtward. Rome, which is far inferior 
in point of ſituation, being placed in a barren 
ſoil, and in a corner of Italy, where nature has 
formed no one convenient harbour, ſeemed 
much leſs proper to be the miſtreſs of nations; 
and yet ſhe became the capital of an empire ot 
thrice the extent of that of the Turks: the 


6 


— 


* Cheridden, or rather Heyradin Barbaroſla, being ap - 
prehenſive of freſh invaſions from Spain, thought it conve- 
nient to put his kingdom under the protection of the grand 
ſignor, who appointed him viceroy, and ſent him a rein- 
forcement of Turkiſh Janiſſaries, in the year 1519, When 
he ſailed up the Levant as captain pacha, or Turkiſh admi- 
ral, he left the adminiſtration of Algiers to Haſſan Aga 
Sardo, whom he had taken in his infancy from the iſland 
of Sardinia, cauſed to be caſtrated, and educated under his 
own eye, This Haſſan ſucceeded him as viceroy of Alyiers, 
and reigned with great reputation for juſtice and humanity. 
At his deceaſe the council and militia of Algiers, without 
waiting for orders from the Porte, unanimouſly elected for 
their dey a Tuik:ſh officer, called Hagi. 


reaſon 
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reaſon is, that the Romans exceeded all other 
nations in military diſcipline; whereas the Turks, 
after they conquered Conſtantinople, found al- 
moſt all the reſt of Europe as well acquainted 


with the art of war, and better diſciplined than 
themſelves. 


Vi NH EAEA NL ES EA El EA ER = = 
CHAP, CXXXIV. 
Of the Kingdom of FEZ and Morocco. 


1H E grand ſignor's protection does not 

extend ſo far as the empire of Morocco, 
which is a vaſt country, including part of Mau- 
ritania Tingitana. Tangiers was the capital 
of the Roman colony in this part. From this 
country came thoſe Moors who afterwards con- 
quered Spain. It was conquered itſelf by the 
Portugueſe towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by whom it was in latter times beſtowed 
on Charles II. of England, in dowry with an 
infanta of Portugal. This monarch afterwards 
ceded it to the kings of Morocco. Few citics 
have experienced more revolutions than Tan- 
giers. 

The empire of Morocco is peopled by the 
ancient Moors, by a few Arabian Bedouins, who 
followed the caliphs in their conqueſts, and 
who ſtill live under tents like their anceſtors, 
by the Jews, who were driven out of Spain by 
Ferdirand and Iſabella, and by blacks, who dwell 
on the other ſide of mount Atlas. In all the 
houſes and the armies throughout this empire 

Ver. IV. N you 
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you ſee a mixture of whites, blacks, and a 
mongrel breed. Theſe people have in all times 
carried on a trade with thoſe of Guinea. They 
travelled over the deſerts to thoſe coaſts whither 
the Portugueſe went by ſea. 'They never knew 


the ſea otherwiſe than as the element of py- 


rates, In ſhort, all the vaſt coaſt of Africa, 
from Damietta to mount Atlas, was become 
altogether barbarous; while ſeveral of our nor- 
thern nations, who were formerly more bar- 
barous than they, acquired the politeneſs of an- 
cient Greece and Rome, 


C HAP. CXXXV. 
Of Pn1L1e II. king of Spain. 


AFTER the reign of Charles V. four great 

potentates held the balance of power be- 
tween the other European ſtates of Chriſten- 
dom: Spain, by the riches of the new world; 
France, by her own power, and in virtue of her 
fituation, which, prevented the vaſt dominions 
of Philip II. from communicating with each 


other; Germany, by the number of its princes, | 


which, though always at variance amongſt them- 


ſelves, were always united for the defence of 
their country; and England, after the death of 


Mary, ſolely by the conduct of its queen Eli— 
zabeth; for as a kingdom it was very inconſi- 
derable ſince Scotland was ſo far from making a 
Joint body with it, that it was its enemy, and Ire- 
land was only an expenſive honour. TY 
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The kingdoms of the North had not yet en- 
tered into the political fyſtem of Europe, and 
Italy could not be a weighty power. Philip II. 
ſeemed to have this ſtate under his command. 
Philibert duke of Savoy, who was governor of 
the Netherlands, was wholiy at his devotion. 
Charles Emanuel, the ſon of this Philibert, and 
ſon-in-law to Philip II. was equally dependent 
on him. The duchy of Milan, and the two 
Sicilies, of which he was in poſſeſſion, together 
with the immenſe treaſures which flowed in 
upon him from his acquiſitions in the new 
hemiſphere, made the reſt of the Italian ſtates 
tremble for their liberties. In ſhort, Philip II. 
ated the chief part in the theatre of Europe, 
though not the moſt approved. Many leſs 
powerful princes, who were cotemporanes with 
him, have left a much greater name behind 
them, as Elizabeth and Henry IV. eſpecially 
the latter. His generals and his enemies were 
more eſteemed than himſelf. The names of 
Alexander Farneſe, and of the princes of 
Orange, are infinitely ſuperior to his. Poſ- 
terity makes a great difference between power 

To form a thorough knowledge of the times 
of Philip II. we muſt in the firſt place make 
ourſelves acquainted with his character, which 
was partly the cauſe of all the great events of the 
age he lived in, and which is only to be diſcover- 
ed by facts without relying upon the pens of co- 
temporary writers, which were for the molt part 
guided either by flattery or hatred. As for the 
lar-fetched deſcriptions which tome of our mo- 
dern hiſtorians give of the perſonages of anti- 
quity, they are fit only for romances, 

N 2 Thoſe 
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Thoſe who have compared Philip II. with 
Tiberius, moſt certainly never ſaw either the 
one or the other. In the firſt place, when Ti- 
berius commanded the Roman legions, and 
ſent them forth to battle, he was always him- 
ſelf at. their head; but Philip was in a chapel 
between two Franciſcan friars, at the time that 
the prince of Savoy and count Egmont, whom 
he afterwards executed upon a ſcaffold, gained 
the famous battle of St. Quintin * ſor him. 
Tiberius was neither an hypocrite nor an en- 
thuſiaſt: Philip frequently embraced the cru- 
cifix while he was giving orders for a murder. 
Neither did the Roman and the Spaniard re- 
ſerable each other in their debaucheries z nay, 
that very diſſimulation by which both of them 
were ſo much diſtinguiſhed, appears to have 
been different in the one and the other. That 
of Tiberiys ſeems to have been more crafty, 
that of Philip more reſerved. We ſhall make a 
diſtinction between ſpeaking in order to deceive, 
and being ſilent in order to be impenetrable. 
Both of them ſeem to have had a calm and 
dcliberate cruelty ; but how many princes and 
men in public ſtations have deſerved the ſame 
reproach ? 

To form a juſt idea of Philip, let us aſk-our- 


ſelves what kind of king he mult be, who, while: 


he affected an outſide of piety, was publicly re- 
proached by William prince of Orange in his 


—_ — 


* The duke of Savoy, and count Egmont were joined by 
a ſtrong reinforcement of Engliſh troops, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Pembroke; and thus reinforce4 under- 
took the ſiege of St. Quintin, in Picardy. The French 
army advanced to the relief of the place, a battle eaſued, and 
the Fiench were eotiiely routed, 
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manifeſto with having been privately married to 
Donna Ifabeila Oſorio, at the time that he ei- 
pouſed his firſt wife Mary of Portugal? He is 
accuſed by the fame prince of Orange in the 
face of all Europe with having murdered his 
own ſon, and poiſoned his third wife Iſabella 
of France“, and with having obliged the prince 
of Aſcoli to marry a woman whom he himſelf 
had got with chiid. We ſhould, not depend 
upon the teſtimony of an enemy; but then 
this enemy was a prince generally eſteemed in 
Europe. Ile ſent a copy of a maniſeſto, con- 
taiuing theſe accuſations, to every court. 
Was it pride or conſciouſneſs of the truth 
which prevented Philip ſrom making a reply ? 
Could he poſſibly deſpiſe this dreadful manifeſto 


of William's, as one deſpiſes the nameleſs libels 


of obſcure vagabonds, which even private per- 
ſons diſdain to anſwer, and which Lewis XIV. 
always ſuffered to paſs unheeded? To theſe 
accuſations let us add, his too well authenti- 
cated amours with the wife of his favourite 
Ruy Gomez, the murder of Eſcovedo +, and 


the 


7.— 
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* With reſpe& to the death of the prince Don Carlos, 


who had been engaged in ſtate intrigues, and actually laid 


a ſcheme for leaving the kingdom, ſee our note on chap. 
Ixvii. As for the queen Iſabella, ſhe died of a miſcarriage 


in the year 1568, and her death gave riſe to ſome unfavour- 


able ſuſpicions, when it was known that Philip had already 


entered into a negociation for eſpouſing the archducheſs 
Anne of Auſtria. 


Joan d' Eſcovedo, ſecretary to Don John of Auſtria, was 
aſſatſinated in the ſtreet by the expreſs direction of the 
ſecretary Antonio Perez, who told the perfons employed in 
this villainous adventure, that it was for the king's ſervice, 
Eſcovedo was ſuppoſed to have put Don John upon 2 
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the perſecution of Antonio Perez, who had aſ- 
ſinated him by his order: let us remember at 
the ſame time, that this was the man who talked 
of nothing but his zeal for zeligion, and who 
ſacrificed every thing to this zeal. 

Let us ſuppoſe to theſe aQtions, his careful at- 
tention to the adminiſtration of juſtice through- 
out his kingdom, an attention which coſt no 
more than the trouble of willing, and ſtrength- 
ens the authority of the prince; his readineſs 


— 


ſcheme for eſpouſing Elizabeth, queen of England, In the 
courſe of the ſame year, Don Jobn himſeW died, not with- 
out ſuſpicion of poiſon, That the ſec:etary Perez was per- 
ſecuted, is certainly true: he was arreſted and impriſoned, 
not orly for the murder of Eſcovedo, but likewiſe for having 
communicated ſome ſecrets of ſtate to the princeſs of Eboli, 
He firſt underwent a ſentence of fine and impriſonment, then 
be was tortured into a confeſſion, eſcaped, was retaken, 
delivered as a heretic to the inquiſition, reſcued by the peo- 
ple of Arragon, and at length made his eſcape into Bearn, 
Anna de Mendoza y la Cerda, princeſs of Eboli, a lady of 
exquiſite beauty and rare accompliſhments, was ſaid to have 
deen at the ſame time miſtreſs to Philip II. and paramour to 
his ſecretary Antonio Perez: the one ſhe cultivated for his 
ower, the other ſhe loved for his perſon, Nevertheleſs, 
it does not appear that Philip was ever jealous of this rival, 
or that he had any reſentment againſt his ſecretary on any 
account whatſoever, On the contrary, Don Balthazar de 
'Zuniga, in the memorial which he compoſed for the infor- 
mation of his nephew, the Conde de Olivarez, expreſly ſays, 
that Perez was the faithful ſervant of the king; and that 
though diſgraced, tortured, exiled, and in the midſt of his 
majeſty's enemies, he had never been induced either by 
threats or promiſes to betray his natural ſovereign, This, 
though a very honourable teſtimony for Perex, is the great- 
eſt reproach that could be uttered againſt his ungrateful maſ- 
ter, who left ſuch a faithful ſervant to languiſh in exile, and * 
ſtcuggle with all the inconveniences of indigence, 2 
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in the cabinet, his ſtrict application to public 
buſineſs, his perpetual watchfulneſs over the 
conduct of his miniſters, ever attended with 
diſtruſt ; the attention with which he examined 
into every thing himſelf, ſo far as a king poſ- 
ſibly could; his conſtant. endeavours to ſoment 
diviſions among his neighbours, and to pre- 
ſerve the peace of Spain; his minute obſer- 
vations of all that paſt in one half of the globe, 
from Mexico to the extremity of Sicily ; and 
that auſtere compoſure of countenance which 
neither difappointments in politics, nor the tu- 
mult of the paſhons could ever ruffle, and we 
may then form ſome iden of the character of 

Philip II. 

But we muſt now ſee what aſcendency he 
had in Europe. He was maſter of Spain, of 


the duchy of Milan, of the two Sicilies, and of 
all the Netherlands. His ports were filled with 
ſhips ; and his father had left him the beſt diſ- 


ciplined and moſt valiant troops in Europe, all 


commanded by perſons who had been the com- 


panions of his victories. His ſecond wife, Ma- 
ry queen of England, wholly governed by his 
inſinuations, had condemned all her proteſtant 
ſubjects to the flames, and declared war againſt 
France only upon a letter from him. He 
might therefore reckon England as a kingdom 
of which he was the maſter. The ample. har- 


mn nin, _— 


+ It is very well known, and all the Engliſh hiſtorians 
allow, that Philip was no otherwiſe concerned in theſe ex- 
ecutions, than in difſuading the queen from ſuch unpopular 
acts, and interceding for ſome of the unhappy victims. 
What is ſtill more remarkable, in the midſt of theſe cruelties 
his chaplain publicly preached before him — perſecu- 
tion for conſcience ſake, 
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veſts of gold and ſilver which were ſent him from 
the new world made him a more powerful prince 
than his father, Charles V. who had only en- 
joyed the ſirſt fruits of them. 

Italy trembled for her liberty, which deter- 
mined pope Paul IV. whoſe name was Caraffa, 
and who was a native of Spain, to ſide with 
France, as his predeceſſor Clement VII. had 
done. He was deſirous, like all other popes 
who had gone before him, to ſettle a balance 
which their-hands were too weak to hold; and 
accordingly propoſed to Henry II. to give Na- 

ples and Sicily to one of the ehildren of France. 
It had always been the ambition of the Va- 
lois family to ſubdue the duchy of Milan and 
the kingdom of the two Sicilies. The pope 
had thoughts of raiſing an army, and defired 
Henry II. to let him bave the famous Francis 
duke of Guiſe to command it ; but moſt? of the 
cardinals were in Philip's pay. Pope Paul was 
ill obeyed, he had but few troops, which ſerved 
only to expoſe Rome to be taken and ſacked by 
the duke of Alva, Philip's general, as it had not 
long before been by Charles V. The duke 
of Guiſe arrives, marches through Piedmont, 
where the French were ſtill in poſſeſſiou of 
Turin, and draws near to Rome with a few men 
at arms; but no ſooner had he reached that 


Aug. 10, had loſt the fatal battle of St, Quin- 
1557* tin in Picardy. 

Mary of England had furniſhed her huſband 
Philip with eight thouſand Engliſh forces againſt 
the French. Philip came to London to ee 
theſe troops embark, but not to head them 
himſelf, This army, joined with the flower * 
tne 


city when he heard that the French 
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the Spaniſh troops, commanded by the duke of 
Savoy, Philibert Emanuel, one of the greateſt 
generals in his age, gained ſo complete a victory 
over the French army at St. Quintin, that hardly 
any of their infantry was left, the whole being 
either killed or taken; the victors loſt only 
eighty men: the conſtable de Montmorency and 
almoſt all the general officers were taken pri- 
ſoners : the duke of Anguien was mortally 
wounded, the flower of the nobility deſtroyed, 
and all France plunged in mourning and con- 
ſternation. The defeats of Creſſy, Poitiers, 
and Agincourt, had not beert more fatal, and 
yet France, ſo often on the brink of ruin, ſtill 
roſe ſuperior to its diſtreſſes. 4 . 
All the ſchemes of Henry UI. upon Italy were 
now vaniſhed ; the duke of Guiſe was called 
bome. In the mean time the victorious duke 
of Savoy took St. Quintin, and he might have 
marched to the gates of Paris, which Henry 
was now fortifying in the utmolt haſte, and 
conſequently very deficiently. But Philip con- 
tented himſelf with paying a viſit to his victo- 
rious camp, and proved by his conduct, that 
great events depend frequently upon the cha— 
raters of men. His character was to ſet little 
account by courage, and give all to politics. He 
ſuffered his enemy to recover breath, in hopes 
of gaining more advantage from a peace, the 
terms of which were in his power to dictate, 
than by thoſe victories in which he could have 
no ſhare himfelf. Ne allowed the duke of Guiſe 
time to return home, to aſſemble an army, and 

put the kingdomin a poſture of defence. 
At that time it feemed as if kings did not. 
think themſelves made to do their on buſineſs. 
N 5 Henry 
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Henry II. appointed the duke of Guiſe viceroy 
of France, under the title of lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom; in which ſtation he had pre- 
cedence of the conſtable. | 

The taking of Calais and the adjacent coun- 
try in the depth of winter, and in the midſt of 
the general conſternation with which the de- 
feat of St. Quintin had overwhelmed France, 
and the driving the Engliſh from the poſſeſſion 
of that important fortreſs, which they had kept 
for above two hundred and thirteen years, was 
an action which aſtoniſhed all Europe, and 
raiſed the reputation of the duke of Guiſe above 
that of all the generals of his time. T his con- 
queſt was more glorious and profitable than dif- 
fcult J. Queen Mary had left but a weak gar- 
riſon in Calais, and her fleet arrived only to fee 
the ſtandards of France planted on the walls. 
This loſs, which was chiefly owing to her mi- 
niſtry, completed the averſion which the Eng- 
liſh had entertained to Mary. 

But while the duke of Guiſe thus revived the 
drooping ſpirits of the French, by the taking 
of Calais, and afterwards of Thionville, Phi- 
lip's army gained another conſiderable victory 
over marſhal de Termes, near Gravelines, 
under the command of count Egmont ; that 
very count Egmont whom Philip afterwards 


— 


1 Philip, who had by this time quitted England, ſent in- 
timation to Mary, that the court of France had projected a 


ſcheme againſt Calais; and offered to ſupply her with 


troops ſor its defence; but Mary's council conſidered this 
propoſal as an expedient of Philip to get poſſeſſion of Calais. 
They not only declined his offer, but alſo neglected to put 
the place in a poſture of defence, notwithſtanding the re- 
peated ſolicitations of lord Wentworth the governor. 
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cauſed to be beheaded, for defending the rights 
and liberties of his country. e 

The loſs of ſo many pitched battles ſuſtained 
by the French, while at the ſame time they 
took ſuch a number of towns by aſſault, affords 
reaſon to believe that this nation was then, as 
in the time of Julius Cæſar, formed rather for 
impetuous attacks, than that regular diſcipline, 
and art of rallying, which frequently determine 
the victory in the open field. 

Philip made no greater advantage as a ſoldier 
of the victory of Gravelines, than he hal done 
of that of St. Quintin z but he made the glorious 
peace of Chateau-Cambreſis, by which, 
for the town of St. Quintin, and the two 1559 
villages of Ham and Chatelet, which he re- 
ſtored to the French, he got the ſtrong holds of 
Thionville, Marienbourg, Montmidis Heden, 
the county of Charolois in full ſovereignty. He 
made them deſtroy Teroune and Ivoi, oblized 
them to reſtore Bouillon to the biſhop of Liege, 
Montferrat, to the duke of Mantua, Corſica to 
the Genoceſe, Savoy, Piedmont, and Breſſe to 
the duke of Savoy, and reſerved a power to 
himſelf of keeping troops in Verceil and Aſti, 
until the pretended claims of France upon Pied- 
mont ſhould be adjuſted, and Henry ſhould 
have evacuated the towns of Turin, Pignerol, 
Quiers, and Chivas. 

As to Calais and the adjacent country, Philip- 
gave himſelf very little concern about them. 
His wife, Mary of England, was lately dead; 
and Elizabeth had ſucceeded to the throne, 
Nevertheleſs, the French king obliged himſelf 


to reſtore Calais in eight years, and to pay 


eight hundred thouſand gold crowns, in cafe it 
N 6 Was 
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was not given up at the end of this term. It 
was at the ſame time ſpecified in the moit ex- 
preſs terms, that whether the eight hundred 
thouſand crowns were paid or not, Henry and 
his ſucceſſors ſhould ſtill be obliged to reſtore 
Calais +. 

This peace has always been conſidered as 
the moſt glorious action of Philip's reign. Fa- 
ther Daniel attempts in vain to find out certain 
advantages in it for the French, -by pretending 
that Metz, Toul, and Verdun, were preſerved 
by this peace. They were never thought of in 
this treaty of Chateau-Cambreſis. Philip never 
paid the leaſt attention to the concerns of Ger- 
many, and very little regarded thoſe of his uncle 
Ferdinand, whoſe refuſal to abdicate the em- 
pire in his favour he could never forgive. If 
therefore France gained any thing by this treaty, 
it was by being entirely diſcouraged from any 
farther deſigns of conquering Milan and Na- 
ples. With regard to Calais, France never re- 
ſtored this key of the kingdom to her ancient 
enemies, nor yet paid the eight hundred thou- 
ſand gold crowns. 0 

This war, like fo many others, ended at laſt 
in a marriage. Philip eſpouſed for his third 
wiſe the princeſs Ifabella, daughter of Henry 
H. who had been promiſed to Don Carlos ; 


and this unhappy match is faid to have occa- 


ſioned the untimely fate of Don Carlos and the 
princeſs. | 


+ Neither Mezerai nor Daniel have given a faithful ac- 
count of this treaty. 


1 See Chap, cv. in this Vol, 
| Philip 
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Philip, after theſe glorious beginnings, re- 
turned to Spain in triumph, without having 
once drawn his ſword. Every thing ſeemed to 
favour his greatneſs : he had obliged pope Paul 
IV. to ſue to him for peace, which he granted. 


Henry II. his father in-law and natural enemy, 


had lately been killed at a tournament, and had 
left his kingdom full of factions, and governed 
by foreigners under an infant king. Philip, 
without {tiring out of his cabinet, was the moſt 
formidable and powerful prince in Europe. He 
had but one thing to apprehend, which was. that 
the proteſtant religion ſhould inſinuate itſelf 
into ſome of his dominions, eſpecially thoſe of 
the Low Countries bordering upon Germany, 
where Philip did not govern with the title of 
king, but only with that of duke, count, mar- 


quis, and private nobleman ; and where the 
fundamental laws of the country preſcribed 


bounds to the royal authority. 

The grand principle of Philip's politics was 
to have the papal ſee under his own manage- 
ment, by ſhewing it all poſſible marks of outward 
reſpect, and every where exterminating the pro- 
teſtants. There were a very few of theſe peo- 
ple in Spain However, he made a ſolemn vow - 
before a crucifix to deftroy them all; a vow 
which he fully accompliſhed throngh the hearty 
aſſiſtance g ven him by the mquifition. All 
who were ſuſpected of being proteſtants were 
burnt in a flow fire at Valladolid, and Philip 
himſelf beheld thetr torments from his palace 
windows, aud heard their cries without the 
leaſt remorſe. The archbiſhop of Toledo, and 
father Conſtantine Pontius. chaplain and con- 
ſeſſor to Charles V. were both ſhut up in the 

dungeons 
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dungeons of the inquiſition, and Pontius was 
burnt in effigy after his death, as we have already 
re marked. 

Philip having been informed that there were 
certain heretics inhabiting a valley of Piedmont, 
in the neighbourhood of the duchy of Milan, 
gave orders to the governor of that ſtate to ſend 
a body of troops thither, and wrote this ſhort 
letter to him in his own hand: To the gibbet 
with them all.” Having heard likewiſe that 
this new opinion had infinuated itſelf into ſome 
places of Calabria, he, gave orders to put all the 
ſectaries to the ſword, except ſixty, of which 
number one half was to be hanged, and the 
other burnt a ive. This order was obeyed with 
a crue] punctuality. 

But theſe 0 cruelties, and the abuſe of 
his authority, at length weakened his immenſe 
2 for had he kept any meaſures with his 

lemiſh ſubjects, he would never have had the 
mortiſfication of ſeeing the republic of the ſeven 

United Provinces formed wholly by his perſe- 
cutions. He would have ſaved the prodigious 
ſunis which this revolution coſt him; and when 
afterwards all Portugal, together with its acqui- 
fitions in Africa and India, were added te his 
vaſt dominions, and France, diſtracted by its 
civil wars, was on the point of receiving laws 


from him, and taking his daughter for its queen; 


he might have compaſſed the moſt noble de- 
figns, had he not been prevented by the fatal war 


which his rigorous adminiſtration had kindled 
in the Netherlands. | 
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CH AP. CXXXVI. 


Of the Foundation of the Republic of the 
UNITED PROVINCES. . 

F we conſult the ſeveral accounts of the 

foundation of this ſtate, which was before in 
in a manner unknown, and in a ſhort ſpace of 
time became ſo formidable, we ſhall find that it 
was formed without deſign, and againſt all the 
rules of probability. The revolution began in 
the fine and large inland provinces of Brabant 
and Flanders, which were the only ones, how- 
ever, that remained in ſubjection; while a 
little corner of the world, almoſt buried under 
water, and which ſubſiſted only by its herring 
fiſhery, became a formidable power, made head 
againſt Philip II. ſtript his ſucceſſors of almoſt 
all their poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, and in 
the end became the protectors of them. 

It cannot be denied that Philip II. was him- 
felf the cauſe of theſe people making ſo great 
a figure, which they themſelves certainly never 
thought of doing; and that all their greatneſs 
was entirely owing to this monarch's cruelty and 
deſpotiſm. 

It is neceſſary to conſider, 1ſt, that every 
nation is not governed on the ſame plan. 2d, 
That the Low Countries were an aſſemblage of 
ſeveral lordſhips, which all belonged to Philip 
II. under different titles; that each of theſe 
had its particular laws and cuſtoms. 3d, That 
in Frieſland, and in the country of Groningen, 
a tribute of ſixty thouſand crowns was all that 
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was due to the lord. 4th, That no taxes could 
be laid on any of the cities. 5th, "That no em- 
ployments were to be beſtowed upon any but 
the natives; nor were any foreign troops to be 
kept in pay. 6th, and laſtly, I hat no alteration 
could be made in the conſtitution, without the 
conſent of the three orders of the ſtate It was 
declared by the ancient conſtitutions of Brabant, 
« That if the ſovereign by violence or artifice 
ſhould go about to infringe the privi.eges, the 
eſtates ſhould be wholly abſolved from their oath 
of allegiance, and at full liberty to act in ſuch 
manner as to them ſhould ſeem moſt conve- 
nient.” This had for a long time been the 
prevailing form of government in the greateſt 
part of Europe ; no law was carried into exe- 
cution, nor any monies raiſed, without the 
ſanction of the aſſembly of the eſtates. A go- 
vernor of the province preſided at theſe aſſem- 
blies, in the prince's name, which governor was 
called ſtadt- holder, that is, the holder of the 
{ſtates throughout all the German Netherlands. 

Philip II in 1559, gave the government of 
the provinces of Holland, Zealand, Frieſland, 
and Utrecht, to William of Naſſau, prince 
of Orange. It is to be obſerved, that this 
title of prince did not ſignify prince of the 
empire. Ihe principality of the city of Orange, 
which had fallen to his family from the 
bouſe of Chalons by a donation, had been an 
ancient fief of the kingdom of Arles now become 
independent. William derived a more illuftri- 
ous rank from the Imperial houſe, of which he 
was deſcended ; but although this houſe, which 
was as ancient as that of Auſtria, had given an 
emperor, 
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emperor to Germany, it was not included in 
the rank of princes of the Empire. The title 
of prince, which did not begin to be uſed till 
the reign of Frederic II. was only taken by the 
reater feudal lords. The imperial blood con- 
ered no rigbt nor honours, and the fon of an 
emperor, not poileſled of lands, was only em- 
peror, if elected; and if he did not ſucceed his 
father on the throne, he was no more than a 
piivate gentleman. William of Naſſau was a 
count of the empire, as Philip II. was count 
of Holland, and lord of Malines; but he 
was {lil} ſubject to Philip in quality of ftait- 
holder, 

Philip wanted to be abſolute ſovereign in the 
Low Countries, as he was in Spain. He was 
a man, and that was ſufficient to make him 
conceive ſuch a deſign; thoſe in power are 
always defirous of removing all obſtacles which 
limit them in the exerciſe of that power. But 
Philip had yet another advantage in view, by 
making himſelf abſolute in-a rich and large 
countrv, that bordered ſo cloſely upon France, 
He might in this caſe have been able at leaſt 
to have diſmembered that kingdom for ever. 
And this was the more probable, fince, after 
loſing ſeven provinces, and being frequently 
very much cramped in the others, he was ſtill 
on the point of ſubduing it, without ever hav- 
ing been at the head of an army himſelf, 

He attempted then to abrogate all the 10 
laws, to impoſe arbitrary taxes, to create 595 
new biſhops, and to eſtablith the office of in- 
quiſition, which he had never been able to in- 
troduce in Naples or Milan. The Flemiſh are 
naturally good ſubjects, but bad ſlaves. 7 
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fear of the inquiſition alone made more proteſ. 
tants than all the writings of Calvin, among a 
people whoſe natural diſpoſition inclined them 
neither to novelty nor inſurrections. The prin- 
cipal lords of Bruſſels were the firſt who joined 
together to make a repreſentation of their rights 
to the governante of the Netherlands, Marga- 
ret of Parma, the natural daughter of Charles 
V. Thecourt of Madrid called their meeting 
a conſpiracy ; but in the Low Countries it was 
deemed a legal act. It is certain that the con- 
federates were not rebels, ſince they ſent the 
count de Berg, and Montigni lord of Mont- 
morency, to Spain, to lay their complaints be- 
fore the king. They deſired that cardinal de 


Granville, the prime miniſter, whoſe intrigues 
they dreaded, might be baniſhed. 'The court 


ſent the duke of Alva againſt them, with a 
body of Spaniſh and Italian troops, and with 
orders to make as much uſe of executioners as 
ſoldiers. What is in other places the moſt 
ſpeedy method of ſtifling a civil war, was here 
the very occaſion of raifing one. William of 
Naſſau, prince of Orange, ſurnamed the Si- 
lent, was almoſt the only one who thought of 
taking up arms; the reſt of his countrymen 
1 no thoughts but thoſe of ſubmiſ- 
ion. | | 

There are certain proud and gloomy minds 
poſſeſſed of the moſt ſedate and ſtubborn 
intrepidity, which difficulties only ſerve to 
irritate. Such was the character of William 
the Silent, and after him of his great grandſon 
the prince of Orange, king of England. Wil- 
liam the Silent had neither money nor 
troops ſuſſicient to oppoſe to ſo powerful a m_ 

narc 
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narch as Philip II. But perſecution furniſhed 

him with both. The office of inquiſition, 

newly ſet up at Bruſſels, had driven the people 

to deſperation. The counts of Egmont and 
| Horn, and eighteen other gentlemen, had their 
heads ſtruck off, and their blood was the firſt 
cement of the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces. 

The prince of Orange, who had retired into 
Germany, after having been condemned to loſe 
his head, could not hope to arm any but pro- 
teſtants in his cauſe; and to do this it was. ne- 
ceſſary that he ſhould be a proteſtant himſelf, 
Calviniſm was the reigning religion of the ma- 
ritime provinces of the Netherlands, and Wil- 
liam was born a Lutheran. Charles V. who 
had an affection for him, had made him a 
catholic z neceſſity now made him a Cal- 
viniſt; for the princes who have eſtabliſhed, 
protected, or changed religions, have very 
| rarely had any of their own, It was with great 
A difficulty that William could raiſe an army; his 
lands in Germany were of little value, and the 
county of Naſſau belonged to one of his bro- 
thers; but, by the intereſt of his brothers and 
friends, his own merit, and liberal promiſes, he 
found himſelf at length ſupplied with troops. 
Theſe he ſent into Frieſland, under the com- 
mand of his brother count Lewis; his new 
raiſed army was cut off, but this did not dif- 
courage him: he raiſed another, compoſed of 
Germans and French, whom a religious en- 
thuſiaſm and the hopes of plunder engaged in 
his ſervice. Fortune ſtill continued to frown 
on him, and not being able to penetrate into 
the Netherlands, he was reduced to ſerve in 
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the Huguenot armies in France. The ſeveri- 
ties of the Spaniſh court however furniſhed 
him with reſources. The tax of the tenth 
penny on the ſale of all perſonal eſtates, of the 
twenticth penny on real eſtates, and the hun- 
dtedth on all eſtates in land, completely rouſed 
the reſentment of the Flemiſh. How came it 
that the malter of Mexico and Peru was obliged 
to have recourſe to ſuch exactions? and why 
did not Philip, like his father, go in perſon into 
that country, and put a ſtop to thele troubles? 

Ihe prince of Orange at length en- 
1570 ters Brabant with a ſmall army, and re— 
treats afterwards into Zealand and Holland. 
The city of Amſterdam, now ſo famous, was 
then an inconſiderable little town, and did not 
dare to declare openly for the prince of Orange; 
this city was at that time engaged in a new, 
and in appearance a mean trade, but which, 
however, laid the foundation of its preſent 
greatneſs. The catching of herrings, and the 
art of ſalting them, do not appear very impor- 
tant objects in the hiſtory of the world; and 
yet by theſe was this once barren and deſ- 
piſed country raiſed to a formidable pitch of 
power. Venice had not more noble begin- 
nings. 'The greateſt empires were firſt raiſed 
from hamlets, and the maritime powers from a 
few private fiſhing- boats. 

The prince of Orange's whole dependence was 
upon a few pyrates; one of theſe ſurpriſed the 
Brille; Fluſhing was brought to declare in his 
favour by a curate. At length the ſtates of 
Holland and Zealand aſſembled at Dordrecht, 
and the city of Amſterdam itſelf joined in his 
cauſe, and declared him ſtadtholder ; ſo that he 
now held that dignity from the people which 
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he had before held of the king. After this they 
aboliſhed the Roman catholic religion, that their 
government might have nothing in common 
with that of the Spaniards. 

Theſe people, who had not for a long time 
been accounted of a martial diſpofition, became 
warriors in an inſtant. Never did two parties 
engage with more courage and fury. 'The 
Spaniards, at the ſiege of Haerlem, hav- 
ing thrown the head of one of the pri- 1573 
ſoners they had taken into the town, the be- 
ſieged threw them back the heads of eleven 
Spaniards, with this inſcription in writing, 
„% Ten heads for the payment of the tenth 
penny, and the eleventh for intereſt.” Haer- 
lem afterwards yielded upon diſcretion, when 
the conquerors ordered all the magiſtrates, the 
miniſters, and above one thouſand five hundred 
of the inhabitants of that city to be hanged ; 
this was treating the Netherlands as they had 
done the new world. In ſhort, the pen falls 
from my hand when I conſider how men have 
behaved towards men. 

The duke of Alva, whoſe inhumanities had 
loſt the king his maſter two provinces, was at 
length recalled. He is ſaid to have boaſted, on 
leaving the Netherlands, that he had put eigh- 
teen thouſand perſons to death by the hands of 
| executioners, The horrors of war were con- 
tinued with equal fury under the new gover- 
nor, the grand commander de Requelens t. 
The prince of Orange's army was again 
defeated, and his brother flain ; but his 1574 
party was ſtrengthened by the animoſity of the 


* This word ſignifies the governor of thoſe knights of 
Malta which belong to a particular province or ſlate. 
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people, who, though naturally of a peaceable 
diſpoſition, having once paſſed the bounds of 
temperance, knew not where to ſtop. 
Ihe fiege and defence of Leyden was 
1574 one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of what 
15/5 may be effected by perſeverance and the 
love of liberty. The. Dutch ventured on the 
very ſame expedient which they afterwards put 
in practice in the year 1672, when Lewis XIV. 
was at the gates of Amſterdam; they opened 
the ſluices, and let in the waters of the Iſſel, 
the Maeſe, and the ocean, which overflowed 
all the country, while a fleet of two hundred 
barks brought ſuccours up to the town, over 
the Spaniſh works. This prodigy was equalled 
by another on the ſide of the beſiegers, who 
were ſo bold as to continue the ſiege, and to 
undertake to draw off this inundation. Hiſtory 
does not furniſh an inſtance of ſuch an expe- 
dient in the beſieged, nor of ſo great obſti- 
nacy in beſiegers; but this obſtinacy did them 
no ſervice, and Leyden ſtill continues to cele- 
brate the day of its deliverance. Here we muſt 
not forget to obſerve, that at this ſiege the in- 
habitants made uſe of pigeons to convey let- 
ters to the prince of Orange, a practice which 
is common in Aſia. ä 
What then was the wiſe, and ſo much 
boaſted adminiſtration of Philip II. when we 
'find that his own troops in Flanders mutinied 
for want of pay, and plundered the city of 
Antwerp, and that all the provinces of the Ne- 
therlands, without either conſultiag him or his 
governor, made a treaty of peace with the re- 
bels, publiſhed a general amneſty, releaſed pri- 
ſoners, demoliſhed the Spaniſh W 
; an 
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and gave orders to pull down the famous ſtatue 
of the duke of Alva, which his pride had raiſed 
to his cruelty, and which was then ſtanding in 
the citadel of Antwerp, of which Philip was 
maſter ? | 

After the death of the grand commander de 
Requeſens, Philip, inſtead of endeavouring to 
reſtore peace in the Netherlands by his pre- 
ſence, ſent his brother don John. of Auſtria thi - 
ther, a prince famous throughout all Europe 


for the glorious victory he gained over the 


Turks at Lepanto, and for his ambition in at- 
tempting to get himſelf made king of Tunis. 
Philip did not love don John, he feared his 
reputation, and was jealous of his deſigns. Ne- 
vertheleſs he made him, againſt his will, go- 


vernor of the Netherlands; in hopes that he 


might be the means of bringing that people to 
their duty, who reſpected in this prince the 
blood and valour of Charles V. In this how- 
ever he was deceived; the prince of Orange 
was proclaimed governor of Brabant, in the 
city of Bruſſels, as ſoon as don John had quit- 
ted it, after having been inſtalled governor ge- 
neral of the Netherlands. But this honour 
which they conferred on William, hindered 
the provinces of Brabant and Flanders from 
recovering their liberty, as the Hollanders had 
done. There were too many great lords in 
thoſe provinces ; theſe were jealous of the 
prince of Orange, and this jealouſy preſerved 
ten provinces to the crown of Spain. They 
invited the archduke Matthias to be their go- 
vernor-general, in conjunction with don John 
of Auſtria. It is hardly conceivable how an 
archduke of Auſtria, a near relation of Flv 
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II. and a catholic, came to put himſelf at the 
head of a party - almoſt entirely compoſed of 
proteſtants, againſt the chief of his houſe: but 
ambition knows no ties, and Philip was beloved 
neither by the emperor nor the empire. 

All was then diviſion and confuſion. The 
prince of Orange, appointed by the ſtates lieu- 
tenant-general to the archduke Matthias, neceſ- 
ſarily became this prince's ſecret rival ; both of 
them were rivals to don John, and the ſtates 
diſtruſted all three. Another party, equally 
diſcontented with the ſtates and the three 
princes, completed the diſtractions of this 

g wretched country. The ſtates publiſhed 
1579 an edict for liberty of conſcience, but 
there was no longer any cure for the rage of 
ſactions. Don John, after gaining an uſeleſs 

g battle at Gemblours, died in the midſt 

of theſe troubles, in the flower of his age. 

This fon of Charles V. was ſucceeded by 
a granaſon no leſs illuſtrious; this was Alexan- 
der Farneſe, duke of Parma, a deſcendant from 
Charles by the mother's ſide, and from pope 
Paul III. by the father's, and the ſame who aft- 
terwards came into France to deliver Paris and 
give battle to Henry the Great. Hiſtory does 
not furniſh us with a more celebrated name, 


and yet this illuſtrious captain could not pre- 


vent the foundation of the ſeven United Pro- 
vinces, nor check the progreſs of this repub- 

lic, which roſe under his eyes. | 
Theſe ſeven provinces, which we now call 
by the one general name of Holland, were, by 
Jan. 29 the care of the prince of Orange, 
brought to form that union which at 
1579 firſt appeared ſo brittle, and has fince 
proved 
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proved ſo durable, and by which ſeven ſtates, 
though always independent of each other, and 
always having different interefts to ſupport, 
have yet been always as cloſely united in the 
great cauſe of liberty, as the bundle of arrows 
which form their arms, and is their trueſt em- 
blem. 

This union of Utrecht, which was the foun- 
dation of the republic, was that of the ſtad- 
tholderſhip likewiſe. William was declared 
chief of the ſeven United Provinces, under the 
title of captain, admiral- general, and ſtadtholder. 
The other ten provinces, which, together with 
Holland, might have formed the moſt powerful 
republic in the world, did not join with the 
ſeven ſmall United Provinces. Theſe latter were 
their own protectors, while Brabant, Flanders, 
and the reſt, choſe a foreign prince to defend 
them. Archduke. Matthias being now of no 
farther uſe, the ſtates-gencral diſmiſſed this ſon 
and brother of emperors, and who afterwards 
was emperor himſelf, with a ſmall penſion, and 
ſent for Francis duke of Anjou, and brother to 
Henry IIL king of France, with whom they had 
been in treaty for a conſiderable time. All 
theſe provinces were divided into four parties; 
that of archduke Matthias, which was fo weak 
that it could not prevent his diſmiſſion ; that of 
the duke of Anjou, which afterwards became 
ſo fatally powerful ; that of the duke of Parma, 
which conſiſted only of fome few of the great 
lords and his own army, but which at. length 
preſerved ten provinces to the crown of Spain 
and that of William of Naſſau, which rent ſeven 
lrom it for ever. | / 
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It was at this time that Philip, who ſtill con- 
tinucd inactive in Madrid, proſcribed the prince 
of Orange, and ſet a reward of twenty-five thou- 
fand crowns upon his head. This method of 
commanding aſſaſſinations, unheard of ſince the 
time of the Roman triumvirate, had been prac- 
tiſed in France, againſt the admiral de Cohgni, 
father-in-law to this William, the price of whoſe. 
blood was fixed at fifty thouſand crowns, though 
that of his ſon- in- law was rated at only half the 
price by Philip, who could afford to have paid a 
much greater. | | | 

How great were the prejudices which {till 
continued to reign at that time! The king of 
Spain, in his edict of proſcription, acknow- 
tedges that he had violated the oath he had taken 
to the Flemings, and ſays, that“ The pope had 
granted him a diſpenſation from that oath,” 
Did he think that this reaſon would make a 
ſtrong impreſſion on the minds of his catholic 
ſubjects ? Perhaps it might; but, on the other 
hand, how greatly muſt it exaſperate the pro- 
teſtants, and ebam tbem in their defection? 

William's reply to this edict is the moſt beau- 
tiful piece of the kind we have in hiſtory. From 
a ſubject, that he was before to Philip, he be- 
came his equal, from the inſtant of his being 
proſcribed. In his apology we fee a prince of 
an imperial houſe, not leſs ancient, nor formerly 
leſs illuſtrious than that of Auſtria, and a ſtadt- 
holder, who declares himſelf the accuſer of the 
moſt powerſul king in Europe, before the tri- 
bnnal of every court, and of all mankind ; and 
who ſhews himſelf far ſuperior to Philip, in 
that having it in his power to proſeribe — 

| | his 
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His turn, he abhors ſuch revenge, and depends 
upon his ſword alone for his ſafety. | 
Philip's power was at this very time become 
more formidable than it ever had been; for he 
had made himſelf maſter of Portugal 1 
without ſtirring out of his cabinet, and 2 
ſtill thought of reducing the United Provinces. 
William had on one hand the attempts oſſaſſaſſins 
to dread, and on the other the power of a new 
maſter, in the duke of Anjou, who was arrived 
in the Netherlands, and had been acknowledged 
by the people as duke of Brabant and count of 
Flanders. He was ſoon defeated by the duke 
of Anjou, as he had been by the archduke Mat- 
thias. Ihis duke wanted to be abſolute g 
ſovereign over a country that had choſen 1593 
him for its protector. From the earlieſt ages 
we have ſeen conſpiracies formed againſt princes, 
but here a prince conſpired againſt the people. 
He attempted to ſurpriſe at once Antwerp, 
Bruges, and. the other towns he came to defend. 
Fifteen hundred French were killed in the vain 
attempt to. ſurpriſe Antwerp; he failed in his 
deſign upon the other places, and preſſed by 
Alexander Farneſe on one fide, and hated by 
the people on the, other, , he withdrew into 
France, and left the prince of Orange and the 
duke of Parma to diſpute 'the Netherlands be- 
tween.them, which ſoon became the moſt illuſ- 
trious theatre of war in Europe, and a military 
ſchool, whither the brave of all countries re- 
| Paired, to ſerve their apprenticeſhip in the field. 
At length Philip was revenged on the prince 
of Orange by the hands of aſſaſſins. A French- 
man, named Salcede, had. laid a, plot for 10 
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life. One Jaurigni+, a Spaniard, wound- 

1583 ed him with a piltol in er and at 
1884 length Balthazar Gerard, a native of 
584 Franche Comte, murdered him in Delft, 
in the preſence of his princeſs, who thus beheld 
her ſecond huſband flain by the hands of an 
aſſaſſin, after having loſt her firſt, as well as her 
father the admiral, in the fatal maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew. This murder of the prince of 
Orange was not committed for the fake of the 
reward of twenty-five thouſand crowns offered 
by Philip, but through a religious enthuſiaſm. 
The Jeſuit Strade relates, that Gerard continued 
to declare in the midſt of his torments, That 
he had been puſhed on to commit this act by a 
divine inſtinct.“ He likewiſe ſays in expreſs 
terms, That Jaurigni, before that, did not 
undertake the murder of the prince of Orange, 
till he had purged his ſoul by confeſſion at the 
feet of the Dominican fathers, and ſtrengthened 
himſelf in his reſolves by partaking of the con- 
ſecrated bread.” This was the vice of the times, 
and had been begun by the anabaptiſts. A woman _ 
in Germany, during the fiege of Munſter, took 
it into her head to imitate Judith ; ſhe left the 


city with a deſign to lie with the biſhop, who 


was beſieging the place, and to kill him in his 


bed. Poltrot de Mere aſſaſſinated the duke of 


Guiſe on the ſame principles; and the finiſh- 
zng hand had been put to theſe horrors by the 
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+ This aſſaſſin was ſervant to a banker, who was ſuſ- 
peed of having poiſoned don John of Auſtria, as appeared 
dy the letters ſound in his pocket, | 
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maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. The ſame ſpi- 
rit afterwards produced the deaths of Henry III. 
and Henry IV. of France, and formed the gun- 
powder plot in England. Examples of this 
kind, taken from ſcripture, and firſt publiſhed 


from the pulpits by the reformers or innovators, 


and afterwards too frequently by the catholics, 
made a deep impreſhon on weak and crucl 
minds, who thought they heard the voice of 
God commanding them to commit murder, 
Their blind and turious zeal did not let them 
comprehend, that when God commanded the 
ſhedding of blood in the Old Teſtament, theſe 
orders were never obeyed, but when he himſelf 
came from heaven, and with his own lips dic- 
fated his decrees againſt the lives of men, of 
which he is the abſolute maſter. 

When William the Silent was murdered, he 
was on the point of being declared count of Hol- 
land, 'The conditions of this new dignity had 
been already ſtipulated by all the cities, except 
thoſe of Amfterdam and Gouda. By this we 
may perceive that he had laboured for himſelf at 
leaſt as much as for the republic. 

His ſon Maurice could not pretend to this 
principality : - but the ſeven United Provinces 
declare him ſtadtholder, and he ſtrengthened 
the edifice of public liberty, which had been 
tounded by his father. As a general he was al- 
together worthy to enter the liſts with Alexander 
Farneſe: and theſe two great men immorta- 
lized themſelves by their deeds on this confined 
theatre, where the ſcene of war attracted 
the eyes of all nations. Had the duke of Par- 
ma acquired no other reputation than that 
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3 which he gained by the ſiege of Ant- 

54 werp, he would have been deſervedly 
reckoned among the greateſt captains. The in- 
habitants of Antwerp defended themfelves like 
the ancient Pyrians, and Farneſe took Antwerp, 
as Alexander, whoſe name he bore, took the 
city of Tyre, by railing a dam on the deep and 
rapid river Scheld ; and thus reviving an ex- 
ample, which was afterwards followed by car- 
dinal Richelieu at the fiege of Rochelle. 

The new republic was obliged to implore 
the aſſiſtance ot Elizabeth of England, who 
lent them four thouſand men, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Leiceſter. This was a ſuf- 
ficient {uccour at that time. Prince Maurice 
had for a while a ſuperior in the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, as his father had formerly in the duke of 
Anjou, ud the archduke Matthias; this noble- 
man afſumed the title and rank of governor-ge- 
ncral, which. however, was ſoon afterwards diſ- 
avowed by his miſtreſs. Maurice would never 
ſutfer an encroachment upon his dignity of ſtadt- 
holder of the Seven United Provinces. Happy 
would it have been, had he never attempted to 
go farther, 

During the whole courſe of this war, which 
laſted fo long, and with ſuch various ſucceſſes, 
Philip had never been able to recover the ſeven 
provinces, nor could his enemies deprive him 
of the others. 'The republic became every 
day ſo formidable by ſea, that ſhe was not a 
little inſtrumental in deſtroying Philip's famous 
fleet, called the invincible armada. T his peo- 
ple had for forty years reſembled the Lacedæ- 
monians, who always repulſed the —_— 
| cre 
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There were the ſame manners, the ſame ſim- 
plicity, and the ſame equality of conditions in 
Amſterdam, as at Sparta, and a greater degree 
of ſobriety. Theſe provinces ſtill reſembled, 
in ſome things, the primitive ages of the world. 
Almoſt every Frieflander who has heard an 
thing, knows, that at that time the uſe of locks 
and keys were not known in Friefland. They 
had nothing more than the abſolute neceſſaries of 
like, and theſe were not worth the locking up; 
they were under no apprebenſion from their 
own countrymen, and they defended their flocks 
and harvcits againſt the enemy. 'I he dwellings 
in all the maritime provinces were no more than 
huts, where neatneſs made all the magnificence. 
Never was there a people leſs acquainted with 
delicacy. When Louiſa of Coligni went to the 
Hague to be married to prince William of 
Orange, an open poſi-wagzon was ſent to meet 
her, in which ſhe made her entry ſeated on a 
plank. But, towards the latter end of Maurice's 
life, and in the time of his fon Frederic Henry, 
the Hague became an agrceable reſidence, by 
the concourſe of princes, miniſters of ſtate, and 
general officers, who reſorted thither. Amſter- 
dam roſe by its trade alone, to be the moſt flou- 
riſhing and opulent city on the globe, and the 
country people of the circumjacent villages were 
eniiched by the quantity of excellent paſture 
grounds that are in its neighbourhood, 
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Sequel of the reign. of PmiL1e II. The 
Misfortunes of Don SEBASTIAN, king of 
PoRTU GAL. | 


HE king of Spain ſeemed at that time 
able to cruſh the houſe of Naſſau and 

the new formed republic beneath the weight 
of his power. He had indeed loſt the ſove- 
reignty of Tunis in Africa, together with the 
port of Goletta, where Carthage formerly 
ſtood : but a king of Fez and Morocca, named 
Muley - Mahommed, who then diſputed the 
kingdom with. his uncle, had offered Philip to 
become his tributary in the year 1577, which 
offer Philip had refuſed, and this refuſal gain- 
ed him the crown of Portugal. The African 
prince went and threw himſelf. at the feet of 
don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, to implore 
his aſſiſtance. This young monarch, who was 
great grandſon to the famous Emanuel, burnt 
with ardor to ſignalize himſelf, in a part of 
the world where his anceſtors had made ſo 
many conqueſts, What is very extraordinary, 
is, that Philip, who was Sebaſtian's uncle by 
the mother's fide, and was ſoon to have given 
him his daughter in marriage, refuſed to aſſiſt 
him on this occaſion, and that the prince of 
Orange, who could hardly keep his ſooting: 
in Flanders, furniſhed him with a body of 
troops. This circumſtance, though trifling in 
a general hiſtory, ferves to ſhew the greatneſs 
ol foul of the prince ef Orange, and that he 
Was 
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was determined to raiſe enemies againſt Philip 
in all parts of the world. 

Don Sebaſtian landed at Arzilla, in the king- 
dom of Fez, a town which had formerly been. 
conquered by his anceſtors: He had with him 
near eight hundred veſſels, and an army of fif- 
teen thouſand infantry, but not above a thou- 
ſand horſe. It is probable, on account of this. 
inconſiderable number of cavalry, in propor- 
tion to that of the Moors, that hiſtorians have 
condemned his undertaking as raſh 3; but what 
encomiums would they have laviſhed upon 
him had he been ſucceſsful? He was defeated, 
however, by the old king of Mo- A RY 
rocco, Malucco. In this battle wn * 
there periſhed three kings, namely, 5 
the two kings of Morocco, the uncle and nephew, 
and don Sebaſtian himſelf: in ſhort, not a ſoul 
returned of the conquered army. And now, for 
the firſt time, a cardinal-prieſt became a king; 
this was don Henry, ſon to Emanuel, and great 
uncle to don Sebaſtian, who ſucceeded him, as 
| the undoubted heir to the crown of Portugal. 

Philip, however, immediately made prepa- 
rations to ſucceed Sebaſtian himſelf ; and, that 
every thing in this affair might be extraordinary, 
pope Gregory XIII. made himſelf one of the 
competitors, upon pretence that the kingdom 
of Portugal belonged to the holy ſee, in 
default of heirs in a right line, becauſe as 
he. pretended, Alexander III. had formerly 
created count Alphonſo king of that country, 
who, thereupon, acknowledged himſelf a feu- 
datory of Rome. This was a ſtrange reaſon. 
Pope Gregory, however, whoſe name was 
Boncompagno, bad formed the deſign, or 2 
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ther idle notion, of beſtowing this kingdom ort 
his baſtard Boncompagno; not being willing 
to diſmember the ecclefiaſtical ſtate to provide 
for him, as ſeveral of his predeceſſors had done. 
At firſt he entertained hopes of procuring the 
kingdom of Ireland for this fon, by reafon 
that Philip was fomentinz the troubles on that 
Hand, as Elizabeth did thoſe in the Nether- 
lands. Ireland having, as well as other kings 
doms, been given by the popes, would neceſ- 
farily revert to them, or their children, as foon 
as its ſovereign was excommunicated. This 
ſcheme however did not ſucceed. The pope 
indeed obtained a few ſhips and troops from 
Philip, which, together with a body of ltalians, 
under the pope's colours, made a deſcent upon 
Ixcland, but they were all cut of, and the Iriſh 
who were in their intereſt were all hanged, 
Gregory XIII. then turned his views upon. 
Portugal; but here he was oppoſed by Phi- 
lip, who had a better right than himſelf, and 
was better able to ſupport that right. 

The old cardinal king lived juſt long enough 
to ſee juridically diſputed before him, who ſhould 
be his heir, and then died. Antonio, prior 
of Crator, a knight of Malta, claimed the 
crown after the death of the prieſtly king, as 
being his uncle by the father's ſide, whereas 
Philip was only his uncle by the mother's ſide. 
The prior was generally thought to be a baſ- 
tard, but he inſiſted that he was born in law- 
ful wedlock. However, neither the prior nor 
the pope ſucceeded. The family of Braganza, 
itkewife, who ſeemed to have a lawſul claim 
to the ſucceſſion, were either ſo prudent or 
fearful at that time, as not to take advantage 
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of it; and an army of twenty thouſand men 
put it out of doubt that Philip was the only 
lawful heir; in thoſe, times this was more than. 
a ſuſſicient force. l he prior, who was unable 
to make any reſiſtance of himſelf applied to the 
grand fignior for his aſhſtance, but in vain. In 
hort, there wanted nothing to complete the 
oddity of this affair, but to fee the pope likewiſe 
apply to the Turks to make him king. of 
Portugal. | 

Philip, as I have obſerved before, never made 
war-in perſon. He now ſubdued Portugal from 
his cloſet, He recalled the old duke of Alva, 
whom he had baniſhed two years before, after 
all his long ſervices, and once more let him 
looſe, like a blood hound that had been chain- 
ed up from carnage; and this bloody veteran. 
finiſhed his career of ſlaughter, by twice de- 
feating the prior's little army, who was now 
abandoned by every one, and driven out to wan» 
der at a diſtance from his country, 

Philip then repaired to Litbon, and was. 
crowned king of Portugal, after which he offer- 
ed a reward of twenty thouſand ducats to- 
whoever ſhould deliver up don Antonio. Pro- 
ſcriptions were the cuſtomary arms made uſe of: 
by this monarch. 

The prior of Crato at firſt took re- 
fuge in England, with a few compa- 
nions of his misfortunes,, who, deſtitute of. 
every thing, and ruined like himſelf, {till con- 
tinued to ſerve him upon the knee. This 
cuſtom was firſt eſtabliſhed by the German, 
emperors, who ſucceeded the family of Charle- 
magne, and introduced afterwards in Spain, 
when Alphonſo X. king of Caſtile was elected: 

emperor 
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emperor in the thirteenth century. It has 
likewiſe been adopted by the kings of England, 
which ſeems rather contradictory to the haugh- 
ty freedom of that nation. he kings of 

rance, ſatisfied with the exerciſe of real 
one have always deſpiſed it. The k'ngs of 

oland were ſerved with this ſtate on parti- 
cular days, and yet have not been the more 
abſolute. 

Elizabeth was in no condition to fight the 
prior's battles. She was an implacable enemy 
to Philip, though not a declared one, and 
uſed every expedient in her power to oppoſe 
him, and raiſe him up enemies iu ſecret. But 
ſhe had no other method to maintain heiſelf on 
the throne but by the affections of her people, 
which the would have loſt by preſſing them for 
new ſubſidies ; ſhe therefore could not think of 
carrying the war into Spain. 

Don Antonio then applied to the court of 
France. Henry HI. and his council were, at 
that time upon the ſame footing of jealouſy 
and- apprehenſion with regard to Philip, as 
the queen of England, There was .no open 
war between them ; but an old grudge, and a 
mutual inclination to do each other bad offices; 
beſides, Henry was contrnually perplexed be- 
tween the Huguenots, who had formed another 
ſtate within his, and Philip, who wanted to 
raiſe himſelf a party, by tendering his dangerous 
aſſiſtance to the Catholics. 

Catherine of Medicis had ſome pretenſions 
upon Portugal, almoſt as chimerical as thoſe 
of the pope. Now don Antonio, by flattering 
theſe pretenſions, and promiſing a part of that 
kingdom, which he could not recover for 1 1 
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Felf, or at leaſt a great part of the Azores 
Iſlands, where he had a conſiderable party, 
found means, through Catherine's intereſt, ro 
procure powerful ſuccours, He was futniſhed 
with a fleet of fixty ſmall veſſels, and about 
ſix thouſand men, the moſt part of them Hu- 
-guenots, whom the nation was glad to employ 
at a diſtance, and who were themſelves ſtill 
more pleaſed at going to fight againſt the 
Spaniards. The French, eſpecially the Calvi- 
niſtical party, were at that time eager for every 
opportunity of fighting. They followed the 
duke of Anjou in crouds, to ſettle him in Flan- 
ders ; and embarked with the greateſt alacrity 
to fix Antonio on the throne of Portugal. | 

In the beginning they made themſelves maſ- 
ters of one of the er r ods} but the Spa- 
niſh fleet ſoon appeared, greatly ſuperior 
to that of the 1 15 in che bulk 1583 
of their ſhips, and the number of troops: 
there were fiſty large galleons, accompanied 
by twelve row-gallies. I his was the firſt time 
that galleys had been ſeen upon the ocean, 
and it is ſurpriſing bow they were navigated a 
thouſand leagues in rough ſeas. When Lewis 
XIV. a long time afterwards ſent a fleet of 
gallies to ſea, it was looked upon as a new 
undertaking, and the firſt of its kind, though 
it certainly was not; however, it was a more 
dangerous one than that of Philip II. becauſe 
the Britiſh ocean is much more ſtormy than the 
Atlantic. . 

This was the firſt naval fight which had 
Happened in that part of the world. The Spa- 
niards gained the victory, and made a 204 
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vruel uſe of it; for the marquis of Santo Cruz, 
who was general of Phitip's fleet, cauſed almoſt 
all the - priſoners to be put to death, under pre- 
Fence that war not being declared between 
France and Spain, he had a right to treat them 
as pirates. Don Antonio luckily ſaved bhimſelf 
by fight, and returned to France to be ſerved 
upon the knee, and to end his days in poverty 
and wretchedneſs. rkg 5 ett 
Philip now ſaw himſelf maſter not only of 
Portugal, but likewiſe of all the fine ſettlements 
which that nation had made in the Indies. But 
though he extended his dominions to the far- 
ther ends of America and Aſia, he could not 
ſubdue the little republic of Holland. | 
. An embaſſy of four kings, which 
1584 ſoon afterwards arrived at his court, 
from Japan, ſeemed to complete the fullneſs 
of that ſupreme power, which made him con- 
ſidered as the firſt monarch in Europe. The 
* Chriſtian religion had made a great progreſs 
in Japan, and the Spaniards had reaſon to 
flakter themſelves with eſtabliſhing their do- 
minion in that empire, as well as their reli- 
gion. 810 5 | 
N In Chriſtendom he had the pope to keep fair 
with, as lord paramount of his kingdom of 
Naples. He had France to keep in «continual. 
diſtraction, which he ſucceeded in by means 
of the league, and the immenſe ſums he la- 
viſlied; he had Holland to reduce, and com- 
motions to raiſe in England. All theſe ſprings 
did he put in play at once, and ſoon afterwards 
it appeared by the equipment of his invincible 
armada, that his deſigiy was rather to make the 
conqueſt 
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Eonqueſt of England, than merely to diſturb its 


eace. 
8 ueen Elizabeth certainly furniſhed him with 
ſufficient reaſons for his conduct. She protect- 
ed the confederate ſtates of the Netherlands with 
an high hand. Sir Francis Drake, at that time 
a private adventurer, had plundered ſeveral of 
the Spaniſh poſſeſſions in America, had paſſed 
the ſtreights of Magellan, and returned again to 
London in 1580, loaded with booty, after hav- 
ing made the tour of the globe. Another pre- 
tence, yet more weighty than theſe, was the 
captivity of Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, 
whom Elizabeth had detained a priſoner eighteen 
2 againſt the la of nations. This princeſs 

ad all the catholics of England in her intereſt; 
and had an apparent right to the Engliſh crown; 
a right which ſhe derived from Henry VII, by 
birth, the legitimacy of which could not be queſ- 
tioned like that of Elizabeth. Philip might allo 
have proſecuted his own claim to the empty title 
of king of England; and beſides, by under- 
taking to deliver Mary from her confinement, 
he was certain of making the pope and all the 
catholics of Eurqpe his friends. 


The END of VOL. IV. 
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